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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE 


TO 

SECOND    EDITION. 


In  this  second  édition  (enlarged  to  nearly  double  the 
original  size)  I  hâve  included  the  Analytical  part  of  the 
Kritik  der  Praktischeii  Verminft  (more  than  half  the 
work)  which  was  omitted  in  the  former  édition.  The 
volume  now  contains  the  whole  of  Kant's  works  on 
the  General  Theory  of  Ethics.  It  consists  of  three 
parts  : — 

I.  A  complète  translation  of  the  Griindlcgimg  ziir 
Metaphysik  der  Sitten,  This  work  was  first 
published  in  1785. 

IL  A  complète  translation  of  thfe  Kritik  der  Prak- 
tischen  Verminft  (first  published  in  1788). 
This  is  the  first  time  that  this  important  work 
has  been  presented  entire  to  the  English 
reader  ;  the  Analytik  not  having  been  included 
in  my  first  édition. 
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III.  The  first  portion  of  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der 
Grenzen  der  blossen  Vernunft}  otherwîse  named 
Philo sophische    Religionslehre,      This    portion 
was  first  published  by  Kant  himself  separately 
(in  1792),  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  a  complète  view  of  Kant's  Ethics. 
The   remainder    of    the   work    (first    édition, 
1793)  does   not    come  within   the   sphère   of 
Ethics  proper. 
I   hâve   added,   in  an   appendix,   a  translation  of 
Kant's     essBY-^Ueber     ein     vermeintcs    Recht    aies 
Menschenliebe  zic  lùgen  (1797)  :    Werke,  éd.  Rosenkr. 
vol.  vii.,  whîch   is  interesting  as  throwing    further 
light  on  Kant's  application  of  his  principles. 

The  first  of  thèse  treatises  and  half  of  the  second 
were  translated  by  Mr.  Semple  (Edinburgh  1836; 
reprinted  1869)  in  connexion  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  (which  is  concerned  with 
the  discussion  of  particular  virtues  and  vices).  Had 
his  translation  been  even   moderately  accurate,  the 


1  I.e,y  *  Religion,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  limits  of  Reason  alone  ;  ' 
not  *'pure  Reason,'  as  some  German,  and  perhaps  ail  English,  writers  on 
the  history  of  philosophy  hâve  it.  Kant  himself,  indeed,  writes 
*  reiner  '  in  one  place  (p.  60,  noté)  but  this  is  doubtless  a  slip,  if  not  a 
printer's  error. 
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présent  work  would  not  hâve  been  undertaken.^ 
Mr.  Semple  lias  also  translated  (in  a  distinct  volume) 
the  Religion  u.s.w. 

The  édition  which  I  hâve  used  is  that  of  Kant's 
whole  Works,  by  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert,  vol.  viiî. 
of  which  contains  the  Grundlegung  and  the  Kriiik^ 
and  vol.  x.  the  Religion,  For  convenience  of  référ- 
ence to  the  original,  I  hâve  given  at  the  top  of  each 
page  the  corresponding  pages  of  Rosenkranz'  édition. 
It  is  not  very  accurately  printed,  and  where  the 
errors  are  obvious,  I  hâve  sîlently  corrected  them 
{e,g,  'ohne'  for  'oder,'  Rosenkr.,  p.  279);  others  I 
hâve  noticed  in  foot-notes.  Many  of  thèse  errors 
seem  to  hâve  been  handed  down  through  ail  éditions 
from  the  first.  Hartenstein's  édition  is  more  care- 
fuUy  revised,  but  I  hâve  only  been  able  to  refer  to  it 
occasionally. 

I  hâve  to  express  my  obligation  to  Professor  Selss 
for  his  kîndness  in  revising  the  proofs,  and  for  many 
valuable  suggestions. 

The  Memoir  prefixed  will,  it  is  hoped,  prove 
interesting. 


^Thereprint  (1869)  reproduces  the  typographical  errors  of  the  first 
édition  (some  of  them  important),  but  omits  the  table  of  errata  in 
which  thèse  were  corrected. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page  28,  note,/?r  *200,*  read^2^' 
>ï    43»     >>    ^i^^  5  ^"^o"^  end,y&r  *interests  me  in  the  object,'  read 

*  interests  me  ;  in  the  second,  the  object.' 
„     46,      „      ,,2  from  end,y&r  *geschen,' /TflûT  *gescheu.* 

,,     78,  Unes  7  and  8  from  bottom,  yôr  *  subjective  than  objective  and 

practical,'  rcad  *  subjectively  than  objectively 
practical.' 

,,    92,  line  4,  for  *  from/  read  *  form.' 

„   107,    „  10,  omit  *to/ 

„   112,   „    2,  ^r  *  comes,*  rifa^  *  come.' 

>»  306»   »»    9»  fi^  *  autonomy/  read  *  antinomy.' 

«  308,    „     9,  y&r  *  for/  ;'^rflflf  *  of.* 

»>  3*^9}    >»    4  froiii  bottom  of  text, — the  parenthesis  should   end  at 

*  asking  for  it.* 

))  415»    »     4»  omit  mark  of  interrogation. 

note,  line  5,  for  *  in  '  fl/ï^r  *  oneself,'  read  *  to.* 
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MEMOIR  OF  KANT. 


Immanuel  Kant  was  boni  in  Konigsberg  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1724,  thirteen  years  after  Hume,  and 
fourteen  after  Reid.  His  family  was  of  Scottish 
origin,  his  grandfather  having  been  one  of  the  many 
Scotchmen  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  some  settling  in  Prussia 
and  some  in  Sweden  ;  and  he  was  himself  the  first  to 
change  the  spelling  of  the  name  from  Cant,  which  he 
did  in  order  to  avoid  the  mispronunciation  Zant.  His 
father  was  a  saddler  in  modest,  if  not  humble  circum- 
stances.  Both  parents  were  persons  of  simple  and 
sincère  piety.  Kant  himself,  although  he  did  not  sym- 
pathise with  their  religious  views,  bears  the  strongest 
testimony  to  the  practical  effect  of  their  religion  on 
their  life.  *  Although,*  said  he,  speaking  warmly,  'the 
religious  ideas  of  that  tîme,  and  the  notions  of  what 
was  called  virtue  and  piety  were  far  from  being  dis- 
tinct and  satisfactory,  yet  such  persons  had  the  root 
of  the  matter  in  them.  Let  men  decry  pîetism  as 
they  may,  the  people  who  were  in  earnest  with  it 
were  honourably  distinguished.  They  possessed  the 
highest  that  man  can  possess — that  calm,  that  serenîty. 
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that  inward  peace  which  îs  not  disturbed  by  any 
passion.  No  trouble,  no  persécution  dismayed  them  ; 
no  contest  had  the  power  to  stir  them  up  to  anger  or 
hostility;  in  a  word,  even  the  mère  observer  was 
involuntarily  compelled  to  respect  them.  I  still 
remember,  '  added  he,  '  how  a  quarrel  once  broke  out 
between  the  harnessmakers  and  the  saddlers  about 
their  respective  privilèges  ;  my  father  suffered  con- 
siderably  ;  nevertheless,  even  in  conversation  amongst 
his  own  family  he  spoke  about  this  quarrel  with  such 
forbearance  and  love  towards  his  opponents,  and 
with  such  firm  trust  in  Providence,  that  although  I 
was  then  only  a  boy,  I  shall  never  forget  it.'  Of  his 
mother  especially,  he  ever  retained  a  tender  and  grate- 
ful  memory,  saying,  '  I  shall  never  forget  my  mother, 
for  she  planted  and  fostered  the  first  germ  of  good  in 
me  ;  she  opened  my  heart  to  the  impressions  of 
nature,  she  awoke  and  enlarged  my  thoughts,  and  her 
teaching  has  always  had  an  enduring  and  wholesome 
influence  on  my  life.'  She  died  when  he  was  only 
thirteen,  and  even  in  his  later  years  he  could  scarcely 
restrain  his  émotion,  when  he  related  to  his  intimate 
friends  how  she  had  sacrificed  her  own  life  through 
her  dévotion  to  a  friend.^     Kant  strongly   resembled 


^  The  circumstances  are  vvorth  recording  hère  :  This  friend  had  fallen 
into  a  fever  in  conséquence  of  being  abandoned  by  her  betrothed  lover, 
to«whom  she  was  deeply  attached.  She  could  not  be  induced  to 
swallow  the  nauseous  draughts  prescribed  for  her,  and  Kant' s  mother 
who  nursed  her  having  failed  in  her  attempt  at  persuasion,  thought  to 
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his  mother  in  features  and  in  his  singularly  contractée! 
chest. 

At  ten  years  of  âge  Kant  was  sent  to  the  Colle - 
gium  Fridericianum,  where  he  contînued  for  seven 
years.  Hère  he  applied  hîmself  chiefly  to  classical 
studies,  and  learned  to  writc  Latin  with  easc  and 
fluency.  Of  Greek  he  does  not  seem  to  hâve  ever 
read  much. 

Amongst  his  schoolfellows  was  David  Ruhnkcn,  and 
thèse  two  with  a  third,  named  Kunde,  read  their 
favourite  authors  together  and  laid  their  plans  for  the 
future,  ail  three  proposing  to  dévote  themselves  to 
classical  literature.  Ruhnken  actually  attained  high 
distinction  in  this  ficld.  At  the  agc  of  sixtcen  Kant 
passed  to  the  University,  where  he  applied  himself 
chiefly  to  mathematics  and  philosophy,  the  instruction 
în  his  favourite  subject,  the  ancient  classics,  being 
inadéquate.  He  had  entered  himself  as  a  theological 
student,  and,  as  was  then  the  practîce  with  such 
students  in  Prussîa,  he  occasionally  preached  in  the 
neighbouring  churches.  Indeed,  he  had  completed  his 
theological  course  when  he  finally  gave  up  that  line  of 
study.    No  doubt  his  tastes  had  bcen  longturning  in  a 


succecd  by  setting  the  example  of  taking  ihe  medicine  herself.  When 
she  had  donc  so,  she  was  seized  with  nausea  and  shivering,  and  at  the 
sarae  time  observing  spots  on  her  friend's  body,  which  she  took  for 
fever  spots  or  petechia;,  her  imagination  was  excited,  thinking  that  she 
had  caught  the  infection.  She  was  seized  with  fever  the  same  day  and 
died  a  few  days  after. 
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différent  direction  ;  but  the  immédiate  cause  of  his 
décision  seems  to  hâve  been  the  failure  of  his  appli- 
cation for  a  subordinate  post  in  a  school,  such  posts 
being  usually  the  first  step  to  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  résidence  at  the 
University  he  had  been  obHged  to  eke  out  his  scanty 
means  by  gîving  instruction  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy  to  some  of  hisfellow  students, 
for  whom  the  lectures  of  the  professors  were  too 
difficult;  but  the  little  that  he  could  earn  in  this 
way  was  insufficient  for  his  support,  when  by  his 
father's  death  (1746)  he  was  thrown  altogether  on 
his  own  resources.  He  therefore  sought  and  obtained 
employment  as  a  résident  tutor  in  families  of  distinc- 
tion. He  was  thus  engaged  for  nine  years,  and  accord- 
ing  to  his  own  candid  confession  in  later  years,  there 
was  hardly  ever  a  tutor  with  a  better  theory  or  a 
worse  practice.  However  that  may  be,  he  certainly 
gained  the  affection  of  his  pupils,  and  the  respect  of 
their  parents.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  he 
published  his  first  work — an  Essay  on  the  estimation 
of  vis  viva  ;  and  towards  the  end  of  it  his  second, 
a  brief  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  length 
of  the  day  has  undergone  any  change,  a  question 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  Berlin  Academy, 
as  the  subjcct  for  a  prize  essay.  Kant  argues  that  the 
tides  must  hâve  the  effect  of  retarding  the  earth's 
rotation,  and  he  enters  into  a  rough  calculation  of  the 
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amount  of  thîs  retardatîon,  hîs  first  step  to  a  conjec- 
tural approximation  being  an  estimate  of  the  cffect 
of  the  impulse  of  the  water  on  the  whole  east  coast 
of  the  American  continent.  His  suggestion  was 
Sound*  and  sagacious,  but  he  overrated  vastly  the 
amount  of  the  effect.  He  înferred,  that  the  day  had 
lengthened  by  about  lyi"  in  two  thousand  ycars. 
According  to  Dclaunay,  the  actual  amount  of  rctard- 
ation  îs  i''  in  100,000  years.  This  resuit  is  based  on 
hîstorîcal  facts  (the  record  of  éclipses)  ;  Kant*s  was 
a  purely  physical  calculât  ion,  and  for  this  hc  did 
not  possess  sufficient  data.  On  account  of  this 
inévitable  lack  of  précision,  he  did  not  offcr  his  essay 
in  compétition  for  the  prizc. 

The  same  essay  containcd  anothcr  very  remarkable 
suggestion  in  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  the  moon 
always  présents  the  same  face  to  the  earth.  In  fact, 
if  the  moon  wcrc  originally  in  a  fluid  state  the  tides 
produced  in  it  by  the  earth  would  similarly  retard  its 
rotation  until  the  fluid  surface  attained  a  position  of 
equilibrium  rclatively  to  the  earth,  i,c.y  until  the 
moon  rotated  round  its  axis  in  the  same  time  that  it 
revolved  round  the  earth.  This  spéculation  has  bccn 
recently  brought  forward  as  novel. 

*  .See  an  Essay  by  the  présent  writer  on  the  Theory  of  the  Tides  ia 
\\\t  rhihsophical  Ma^izwe^  ]?i\md.ry  1870,  Febniary  1871,  and  January 
1872,  and  in  the  Quartcriy  Journal  of  Mathcviatics^  March  1872,  Kant 
subsequently  thought  of  another  cause,'  which  might  opcrate  in  the 
opposite  direction,  viz.,  the  condensation  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
earth.     Ile  did  not,  however,  publish  the  suggestion. 
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The  conjecture  as  to  the  moon's  original  fluîdity  was 
no  isolated  one  în  Kant's  mind  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
speaks  of  ît  as  part  of  a  gênerai  theory  of  the  heavens, 
which  he  was  about  to  publish.  In  the  following  year 
(1755)  accordingly  he  published  (anonymously)  an 
important  work  of  about  200  pages,  entitled  A  General 
Theory  of  the  Heavens^  or  Essay  on  the  Meclianical 
Origifi  ofthe  Structure  ofthe  Universe,  on  the  principles 
of  Newton,  This  work  is  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
the  Nebular  Theory,  commonly  called  by  the  name 
of  Laplace,  although  Laplace  s  Système  du  Monde 
was  not  published  till  forty  years  later  (1796).  The 
only  considérable  différences  are,  first,  that  Laplace 
supposes  the  condensation  of  the  diffused  matter  to 
be  the  resuit  of  cooling,  and  secondly,  that  he  postu- 
lâtes an  original  movement  of  rotation;  whereas  Kant 
thought  he  could  account  for  both  condensation  and 
rotation  from  the  two  elementary  forces  of  attraction 
and  repulsion.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  Laplace 
was  aware  of  Kant's  priority  ;  he  asserts,  indeed,  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  theory  except  Buffon*s  (a 
rather  extravagant  one)  ;  but  then  Laplace  never  did 
acknowledge  that  he  borrowed  anything  from  any 
body  else.  Even  when  he  used  the  mathematical 
discoveries  of  contemporary  Frenchmen,  he  introduces 
them  as  if  they  were  his  own  ;  how  much  more  if 
he  adopted  a  suggestion  of  an  anonymous  German 
philosopher.  If  he  really  did  calculate  on  the  ignor- 
ance of  his  reader,  the  event  has  justified  his  expec- 
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tation  ;  for  even  those  wrîters  who  mention  Kant's 
priority  speak  as  îf  Kant  had  merely  thrown  out  a 
hînt,  whîle  Laplace  had  developed  a  theory,  whereas, 
în  fact,  Kant  wrote  a  treatîse  on  the  subject,  and 
Laplace  only  a  few  pages.^ 

Kant  begîns  by  defending  his  attempt  agaînst  the 
possible  objections  of  those  who  mîght  regard  ît  as  an 
endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  a  Divine 
Author.     Such  persons,  he  says,  appear  to  suppose 
that  nature,  left  to  îts  own  laws,  would  produce  only 
dîsorder,  and  that  the  adaptations  we  admire  îndîcate 
the  interférence  of  a  compelling  hand,  as  if  nature  were 
a  rebellîous  subject  that  could  be  reduced  to  order  only 
by  compulsîon,  or  else  were  an  independent  principle, 
whose  properties  are  uncaused  and  which  God  strives  to 
reduce  into  the  plan  of  His  purposes.    But,  answers  he, 
if  the  gênerai  laws  of  matter  are  themselves  a  resuit  of 
Suprême  wisdom,  must  they  not  be  fitted  to  carry 
out  its  wîse  design  ?     In  fact,  we  hâve  hère  a  powerful 
weapon  in  aid  of  Theism.    When  we  trace  certain  béné- 
ficiai effects  to  the  regular  working   of  the  laws  of 
nature,  we  see  that  thèse  effects  are  not  pr6duced  by 
chance,  but  that  thèse  laws  can  work  in  no  other  way. 
But  if  the  nature  of  things  were  independent   and 
necessary,  what  an   astounding   accident,   or  rathér 
what   an    impossibility  would   it    not  be  that  they 


*  I  do  not  suppose  it  likely  that  Laplace  should  hâve  seen  Kant's 
anonymous  book,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Kant  mentioned  his 
theory  in  several  publications,  andprobablyreferred  to  it  in  his  lectures. 

b 
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should  fit  together  just  as  a  wîse  and  good  choîce  would 
hâve  made  them  fit  !  As  this  applies  to  such  reasoning 
în  gênerai,  so  it  applies  also  to  the  présent  undertaking. 
We  shall  find  that  matter  had  certain  laws  împosed 
on  it,  by  vîrtue  of  whîch  it  necessarily  produced  the 
finest  conbînations.  That  there  is  a  God  is  proved 
even  by  this,  that  Nature  even  în  chaos  could  only 
proceed  with  regularity  and  order. 

He  proceeds  to  work  out  in  détail  the  problem  of 
the  formation  of  the  planets  out  of  the  orîginally 
diffused  matter,  taking  into  considération  the  eccen- 
tricities,  inclinations,  etc.,  of  the  planets,  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  the  satellites,  the  comets.  It  is  noticeable  that 
he  does  not,  like  Laplace,  regard  the  rings  of  Saturn  as 
an  illustration  of  his  theory.  On  account  of  their  large 
inclination  to  the  ecliptic  (28^),  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary  to  assign  to  them  a  différent  origin.  His 
hypothesis  was,  that  they  were  produced  by  émana- 
tions from  the  planet  itself  ;  he  argued  further  (as 
Laplace  afterwards  did)  that  the  ring  must  hâve  a 
movement  of  rotation,  and  that  in  conséquence  of 
the  différent  velocities  belonging  to  différent  distances 
from  the  planet  its  stability  required  that  it  should 
consist  of  several  distinct  rings.  This  conjecture  or 
rather  déduction  has  been  verified.  He  also  conjec- 
tured  as  a  resuit  of  his  hypothesis  regarding  the 
formation  of  the  ring,  that  the  time  of  rotation  of 
the  inner  ring  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
planet.     This  is  nearly  the  case,  but  the  time  he 
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assigned  and  to  which  he  drew  particular  attention  as 
the  first  prédiction  of  the  kind,  was  very  much  astray.^ 
Another  conjecture  of  his,  subséquent ly  verified,  was, 
that  there  were  planets  beyond  Saturn;  later,  he 
conjectured  also  the  existence  of  a  planet  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter.* 

Kant  then  extends  his  view  to  the  sidereal  System  ; 
he  States  that  the  first  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  fixed 
stars  constituted  a  System,  was  Wright  of  Durham.^ 
Kant  develops  this  conception.  If  gravitation  is  a 
universal  property  of  matter  we  cannot  suppose  the 
sun's  attractive  force  limited  to  our  System  ;  but  if  it 
extends  to  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  if  the  fixed  stars, 
like  suns,  exercise  asimilar  force  around  them,  then  they 
would  sooner  or  later  fall  together  if  not  prevented  (like 
the  planets)  by  a  centrifugal  force.  Hence,  we  may 
conclude  that  ail  the  stars  of  the  fimament  hâve  their 

"*  I  cannot  reconcile  his  numerical  resuit  with  the  periodic  time  of 
the  satellites  from  which  he  professses  to  deduce  it.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  he  had  some  very  erroneous  data,  such  as  od.  21  h.  for  the 
third  satellite  (the  nearest  then  known),  instead  of  id.  2ih. 

^Phys,  Geogr,  p.  449. 

'  Wright*s  work  was  entitled,  An  original  Theory,  or  a  new  HypO' 
thesis  of  the  Universe  founded  on  the  laws  of  Nature.  By  Thomas 
Wright,  of  Durham.  London,  1750.  It  is  singular  that  the  spéculations 
of  this  ingénions  and  original  writer  hâve  been  saved  from  oblivion  in 
his  own  coimtry  by  Kant,  who  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  them 
to  a  German  periodical.  Prof.  De  Morgan  has  described  Wright's 
work  at  some  length  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  April,  1848  ; 
but  De  Morgan's  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  Arago*s  notice  in  the 
Annuaire  for  1842,  and  Arago  who  had  not  seen  thebook,  only  knewit 
through  Kant*s  référence.  There  is  an  account  of  Wright  in  the 
Gentleman^ s  Magazine^  p.  1793,  vol.  63, 
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own  orbital  motion.  If  we  conceive  our  planetary 
System  multiplied  a  thousand-fold,  and  the  several 
bodîes  in  it  to  be  self-Iuminous,  the  appearance  as  seen 
from  the  earthwould  resemble  that  of  theMilky  Way. 
The  form  of  the  heaven  of  the  fixed  stars  then  is  in  great 
an  effect  of  the  same  systematic  arrangement  as  our 
System  in  lîttle  ;  our  sun  with  the  other  stars  are  in 
short  the  planets  of  a  vaster  System,  which  is  in 
fact  the  Milky  Way.  There  may  be  many  such 
Systems,  and  some  of  thèse  may  appear  to  us  as  nebulae. 
The  Milky  Way  seen  from  a  sufficient  distance  would 
appear  like  one  of  thèse  elliptic  nebulae.  But  thèse 
Systems  again  may  be  mutually  related,  and  con- 
stitute  together  a  still  more  immeasurable  System. 
This  opens  to  us  a  view  into  the  infinité  field  of 
création,  and  gives  us  a  conception  of  the  work  of 
God  suitable  to  the  infinity  of  the  great  Creator.  If 
the  magnitude  of  a  planetary  System  in  which  the 
earth  is  as  a  grain  of  sand  fills  our  understanding 
with  wonder,  with  what  amazement  are  we  seized 
when  we  consider  the  vast  multitude  of  worlds  and 
Systems  which  constitute  the  Milky  Way  ;  and 
how  is  this  amazement  increased  again  when  we  learn 
that  ail  thèse  immeasurable  star  Systems  are  in  their 
turn  only  a  unit  in  a  number  whose  limit  we  know  not, 
and  which  is  perhaps  as  inconceîvably  great  as  the  form er, 
while  it  îs  itself  the   limit  of  a    new  combination.* 

^  This  conception  is  alluded  to  in  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason^ 
p.  376. 
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There  îs  hère  a  véritable  abyss  of  îmmensîty  m 
which  ail  human  power  of  conception  îs  lost.  The 
wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  power,  that  are  revealed 
are  infinité,  and,  in  the  same  degree  fruitful  and  active  ; 
the  plan  of  its  révélation  must,  therefore,  be  equally 
infinité.  He  ventures  upon  the  conjecture  (givîng 
his  reasons)  that  nature  may  in  course  of  time  be 
again  reduced  to  chaos,  and  again  émerge  like  a 
phœnix  from  its  ashes.  When  we  contemplate 
nature  in  thèse  successive  changes,  carryîng  out  the 
plan  by  which  God  reveals  Himself  in  wonders  that 
fill  space  and  eternity,  the  mind  is  overwhelmed 
wîth  astonishment  ;  but  not  satisfied  with  this  vast 
yet  perishable  object,  the  soûl  desires  to  know  more 
nearly  that  Being  whose  intelligence  and  whose  great- 
ness  are  the  source  of  that  light  which  spreads  as 
from  a  centre  over  ail  nature.  With  what  awe  must 
not  the  soûl  regard  even  its  own  nature  when  it 
reflects  that  it  shall  outlive  ail  thèse  changes.  '  O 
happy,'  he  exclaims,  *when  amid  the  tumult  of 
the  éléments  and  the  ruin  of  nature  it  is  placed  on  a 
height  from  whence  it  can  as  it  were  see  beneath  its 
feet  the  désolation  of  ail  perishable  things  of  the 
world.  Reason  could  not  even  dare  to  wish  for  such 
happiness,  but  Révélation  teaches  us  to  hope  for  it 
with  confidence.  When  the  fetters  that  hâve  bound 
us  to  the  vanity  of  the  créature  hâve  fallen  off,  the 
îmmortal  spirit  will  find  itself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
true  happiness  in  communion  wîth  the  Infinité  Being, 
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The  contemplation  of  the  harmony  of  universal 
nature  with  the  wîU  of  God  must  fill  wîth  ever  in- 
creasîng  satisfaction  the  rational  créature  who  finds 
himself  united  to  this  source  of  ail  perfection.!  Viewed 
from  this  centre  nature  will  show  on  ail  sides  nothing 
but  stability  and  fitness  ;  its  changes  cannot  interfère 
with  the  happiness  of  a  créature  who  has  reached 
this  heîght.  In  sweet  foretaste  of  this  condition  the 
soûl  can  exercise  its  mouth  in  those  songs  of  praise 
wîth  which  ail  eternity  shall  ring  : — 

"  When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  Thy  works  no  more, 
My  ever-gratefid  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 
Through  ail  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  1*11  raise  ; 
For  oh,  etemity*s  too  short 

To  utter  ail  Thy  praise.'' — Addison.* 

[Quoted  by  Kant  from  a  German  translation.] 

Discussîng  the  question,  whether  the  planets  are 
inhabited,  he  states  his  opinion  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  deny  this  as  to  ail  or  even  most  of  them. 
But  in  the  wealth  of  nature  in  which  worlds  and 
Systems  are  to  the  whole  création  only  sundust,  there 
may  well  be  waste  and  uninhabited  places  as  there 
are  uninhabited  wastes  on  our  own  earth.  Perhaps, 
îndeed,  he  adds,  some  of  the  planets  are  not  yet 
broUght  into  a  state  fit  for  habitation  ;  it  may  take 

'  Compare  Bishop  Butler's  second  Sermon  on  the  Love  of  God, 
where  he  speaks  of  viewing  the  scheme  of  the  universe  in  the  Mind 
that  projected  it. 
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thousands  of  years  to  bring  the  matter  of  a  great 
planet  into  a  steady  condition.  Jupiter  appears  to  be 
în  this  transition  state.  One  planet  may  corne  to  its 
perfection  thousands  of  years  later  than  another.^ 
We  may  be  sure  that  most  of  the  planets  are  înha- 
bited,  and  those  that  are  not  will  be  so  in  due  time. 
He  imagines  that  the  further  the  planets  are  from  the 
sun  the  more  the  inhabitants  excel  in  liveliness 
and  distinctness  of  thought.  Indulging  in  fancy  he 
asks,  Does  sin  exist  in  those  worlds  ?  and  suggests 
that  perhaps  the  beings  in  the  inferior  planets  may 
be  too  low  to  be  responsible  ;  those  in  the  superior 
planets  too  wise  and  too  elevated  to  fall  into  sin, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mars.  Perhaps,  he 
adds,  some  of  thèse  bodies  may  be  preparing  for 
our  future  habitation  ;  who  knows  whether  the 
satellites  which  revolve  round  Jupiter  are  destined 
one  day  to  illumine  us  ?  *  No  one,  however,  will 
base  his  hopes  of  the  future  on  such  uncertain  fancies. 
When  corruption  has  claimed  its  part  in  human  nature, 
then  shall  the  îmmortal  spîrit  swiftly  soar  above  ail 
that  is  finite,  and  continue  its  existence  in  a  new 
relation  to  the  whole  of  nature  arising  from  its  nearer 
relation  to  the  Suprême  Being.  When  we  gaze  on 
the  starry  heavens  with  our  mind  fiUed  with  such 
thoughts  as  hâve  hère  been  expressed,  while  ail 
nature  is  at  rest  and  our  sensés  also  in  repose,  the 

'  This  suggestion  also  has  been  lately  developed  in  a  popular  manner, 
as  a  novelty. 
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hidden  faculties  of  the  immortal  soûl  speak  in  a 
language  unutterable,  and  give  us  conceptions  which 
can  be  felt  but  not  described.  If  there  are  on  this 
planet  thinking  beîngs  so  base  as  to  bind  themselves 
to  the  service  of  corruption  in  spite  of  ail  that  draws 
them  away  from  it,  how  unhappy  is  this  globe  to 
produce  such  misérable  créatures  !  But,  how  happy, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  under  conditions  worthy  of 
ail  acceptation,  a  way  is  opened  to  them  to  attain  to 
a  happiness  and  a  dignity  infinitely  beyond  ail  the 
advantages  which  the  most  favourable  arrangements 
of  nature  can  reach  in  ail  the  bodies  of  the  universe  !  ' 
The  reader  who  is  interested  in  Kant  himself  will 
readily  pardon  this  long  notice  of  a  work  to  which 
he  attached  some  importance.  At  its  first  publication 
ît  was  dedicated  to  the  King,  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  the  theory  developed  in  it  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Kant  in  his  subséquent  writings,^  for  he 
never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  thèse  subjects. 
So  late  as  1785  he  wrotean  Essay  on  the  Volcanoes 
în  the  Moon  with  référence  to  an  observation  of 
Herschel.  In  this  paper  he  suggests  a  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  great  heat  of  the  sun,  and  (origin- 

'  In  1763  he  repeated  the  substance  of  it  in  the  treatise,  Der 
einzig  môgîiche  Beweisgrund  zu  einer  Démonstration  des  Daseytis  Gottes, 
He  there  mentions  that  the  former  work  was  comparatively  little 
known,  as  it  had  been  published  anon3rmously.  In  1791  he  caused  an 
extract  from  it,  somewhat  modified,  to  be  appended  to  a  translation  of 
Herschel  *  On  the  Structure  of  the  Heavens/  pointing  out  also  with 
satisfaction  what  seemed  to  give  new  confirmation  to  his  own  view. 
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ally)  of  the  planets.  His  suggestion  is  based  on  the 
discovery  of  Crawford,  that  beat  is  developed  by 
condensation.  On  the  hypothesis  then  that  the  sun  and 
planets  were  formed  by  the  condensation  of  matter 
originally  diffused  through  the  whole  space,  this  heat 
would  be  a  direct  conséquence  of  the  condensation. 
Still  later,  in  1794,  wrîting  on  the  influence  of  the 
moon  on  the  weather,  he  throws  out  the  suggestion 
that  the  moon's  centre  of  gravîty  may  (for  reasons 
which  he  gives)  lie  beyond  its  centre  of  figure;^  a 
conséquence  of  which  would  be  that  any  air  and  water 
which  might  be  upon  its  surface  would  be  coUected 
at  the  side  remote  from  us. 

In  another  instance,  both  Kant  and  Laplace 
might  hâve  had  reason  to  say,  *  Pereant  qui  ante 
nos  nostra  dixerunt.'  In  1756,  Kant  wrote  a 
short  paper  on  the  Theory  of  the  Winds,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  as  he  believcd,  he  gave  the 
true  account  of  the  trade  winds  and  monsoons. 
Halley  had  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  sun  in 
heating  the  atmosphère  at  the  equator  would  be 
to  cause  an  îndraught  towards  the  equator  from 
north  and  south.  This  indraught,  according  to  him, 
naturally  followed  the  daily  course  of  the  sun,  and 
hence  the  easting.^     Kant  showed  that  this  theory 

^  This  conjecture  also  has  been  confirmed. 

•  Philos,  Trans,  vol.  xvi.  A  short  time  previously  one  Dr.  Lister 
propounded  the  singular  theory  that  the  trade  winds  were  caused  by 
the  breath  of  the  marine  plant  Sargasso.  {Ibid^  vol.  xiv.) 
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was  untenable.  In  fact,  the  wînd  would  tend  rather 
to  meet  the  sun,  the  région  to  the  west  beîng  the  cooler. 
Nor  could  a  wînd  from  such  a  cause  extend  with 
nearly  equal  force  ail  round  the  earth.  Kant  showed 
further,  that  owîng  to  the  différence  in  the  velocity 
of  rotation  between  the  parts  near  the  equator  and 
those  near  the  pôles,  ail  winds  that  move  from  the 
pôles  towards  the  equator  tend  to  become  more  and 
more  easterly,  and  those  that  move  from  the  equator 
towards  the  pôles  become  more  and  more  westerly.^ 
Hence,  in  the  northern  hémisphère  every  north 
wind  tends  to  become  a  north-east,  and  every  south 
wind  a  south-west  wind.  In  the  southern  hemis-- 
phere,  on  the  contrary,  south  winds  tend  to  become 
south-east,  and  north  winds  north-west.  He  follows 
out  in  some  détail  the  gênerai  principles  of  this  circu- 
lation of  the  atmosphère.  We  can  thus  explain,  for 
instance,  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Océan,  &c.,  which 
blow  from  April  to  September  from  the  south-west  ; 
for  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator  the  wind 

^  Kant  himself  says  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  previous  writer  had 
stated  this  principle,  and  he  was  well  read  in  such  subjects  at  thattime. 
It  had,  however,  been  stated  by  Geo.  Hadley  (not  *  Sextant  '  Hadley) 
in  1735  {^PhU,  Trans,  vol.  xxxix.,  pub.  1738).  But  Hadley's  paper 
attracted  no  attention;  and  D'Alembert  in  his  Reflections  on  the 
Causes  of  the  Winds  (1747),  which  obtained  the  prize  offered  by  the 
Berlin  Academy,  rejects  the  beat  of  the  sun  as  a  cause,  and  makes  ail 
the  phenomena  dépend  on  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  the 
French  Encyclopédie  (1765)  this  is  combined  with  Halle/s  theory,  and 
it  is  suggested  further  that  the  monsoons  may  be  due  to  the  melting 
of  snow,  the  exhalations  from  mountains,  &c. 
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blows  from  the  equator  towards  thèse  parts,  and 
therefore  takes  a  south-westerly  direction.  Again, 
the  current  from  the  pôles  towards  the  equator  is 
balanced  by  a  counter  current,  the  heated  air  in  the 
upper  strata  at  the  equator  overflowîng  as  it  were 
towards  the  pôles.  When  thîs  descends,  or  overcomes 
the  weaker  motion  of  the  lower  strata,  ît  becomes  in 
the  northern  hémisphère  a  westerly  wînd,  such  as 
prevail  between  the  28th  and  40th  degrees  of  latitude. 
Kant  subsequently  introduced  this  theory  into  his 
course  of  lectures  on  Physical  Geography,  which  was 
very  numerously  attended.  Laplace  propounded  the 
same  theory  forty  years  later. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Kant  published  his 
Theory  of  the  Heavens,  he  issued  his  first  metaphy- 
sical  treatise,,  Principiorutn  Primortivi  Cognitionis 
Metaphysicae  Nova  Dibicidatio,  and  publicly  defended 
it  as  an  exercise  prior  to  his  obtaining  permission  to 
deliver  lectures  in  the  University  as  a  *  Privât- 
docent.'  He  forthwith  commenced  lecturîng  on 
mathematics  and  physîcs  ;  to  thèse  subjects  he 
afterwards  added  lectures  on  philosophy,  natural 
theology,  physical  geography,  anthropology,  and 
fortification.  He  had  already  so  great  a  réputation, 
that  at  his  first  lecture  the  room  was  filled  literally  to 
overflowîng,  the  students  crowdingeven  on  the  stairs. 
His  lectures  are  thus  described  by  the  célébrât ed 
Herder,  who  attended  them  in  the  years  1762-1764: 
*  I  hâve  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  a  philosopher 
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who  was  my  teacher  ;  he  had  the  happy  sprightliness 
of  a  youth,  and  this  I  believe  he  retains  even  in  old 
âge.  His  open,  thoughtful  brow  was  the  seat  of 
unruffled  calmness  and  joy  ;  dîscourse  full  of  thought 
flowed  from  hîs  lips  ;  jest  and  wît  and  humour  were 
at  his  command,  and  his  lecture  was  the  most  enter- 
taining  conversation.  With  the  same  genius  with 
whîch  he  criticised  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Crusius,  Hume, 
and  expounded  the  laws  of  Newton  and  Kepler, 
he  would  also  take  up  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  or 
any  récent  discovery  in  nature,  give  his  estimate  of 
them,  and  come  back  again  to  the  knowledge  of 
jiature  and  to  the  moral  worth  of  man.  Natural  history, 
natural  philosophy,  the  history  of  nations  and  human 
nature,  mathematics,  and  expérience — thèse  were  the 

sources  from  which  he  enlivened  his  lecture  and  his 

* 

conversation.  Nothing  worth  knowing  was  indiffèrent 
to  him  ;  no  party,  no  sect,  no  désire  of  famé  or  profit 
h^d  the  smallest  charm  for  him  compared  with  the 
advancement  and  elucidation  of  the  truth.  He  en- 
•couraged  and  urged  to  independent  thought,  and  was 
far  from  wishing  to  dominate.  This  man,  whom  I  name 
with  the  greatest  gratitude  and  révérence,  is  Immanuel 
Kant;  his  image  stands  pleasantly  before  me.' 
His  lectures  attracted  many  hearers  of  mature  âge, 
and  visitors  to  Kônigsberg  even  prolonged  their  stay 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  them.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  act  as  tutor  to  young  men  specially 
•entrusted  to  his  care,  who  lived  with  him. 
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He  had  to  waît  fifteen  years  în  the  position  of  *  Privât- 
docent'  before  obtaining  a  professorship.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  offered  a  professorship  by  the  Government 
before  thîs,  but  it  was  almost  the  only  chair  which  he 
felthe  could  not  worthily  fill,  the  chair  of  poetry.  Thîs 
învolved  not  only  the  censorship  of  new  poems,  but  the 
composition  of  poems  for  académie  célébrations,  and 
Kant  declined  the  office.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  sub-librarian  at  the  modest  salary  of  62 
thalers.  This  was  his  first  officiai  appointment  (aet. 
42).  Four  years  later  he  was  nominated  to  the 
professorship  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics/  with  an 
încome  (from  ail  sources)  of  400  thalers.  This  Avas 
ultimately  increased  to  620.  This  was  of  course 
exclusive  of  fées  from  students.  He  înaugurated 
his  professorship  by  defending  his  essay,  '  De  mundî 
sensibilîs  atque  intelligibilis  forma  et  principiis.'  In 
this  he  distinguishes  the  sensible  appréhension  of 
phenomena  from  the  Concept  of  the  Understand- 
ing  just  as  in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  He 
shows,  precisely  as  in  the  latter  work,  that  space 
and  time  are  forms  of  the  intuitions  of  sensé. 

As  professor,  he  continued  to  lecture  in  the  same 
wide  circle  of  subjects  as  before.  The  lectures  on 
physical  geography  and  anthropology  were  especially 


^  Not  of  Mathematics,  as  is  sometimes  stated.  The  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics  was  offered  to  Kant,  but  Buck,  the  professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics,  desired  it,  and  Kant  himself  preferred  the  latter  chair.  Buck, 
therefore,  became  professor  of  Mathematics,  and  Kaxil  looV.ViY& "^Va.^^. 
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popular.  Hewasfondof studyîng  nature, but  especially 
human  nature  in  ail  its  phases,  and  took  great  pleasure 
inreading  books  of  travels,  althoughhe  never  travelled. 
Having  an  excellent  memory  and  a  lively  power  of 
imagination,  he  could  distinctly  picture  to  himself, 
even  in  minute  détail,  the  several  objects  descrîbed. 
On  one  occasion  he  described  Westminster  Bridge,  its 
form,  dimensions,  &c.,  with  such  détail  and  distinct- 
ness  that  an  Englishman  who  was  présent  thought  he 
was  an  architect,  and  had  spent  some  years  in  London. 
At  another  time  he  spoke  of  Italy  as  if  he  had  known 
ît  from  long  personal  acquaintance.  So  popular  were 
his  lectures  that  we  find  Von  Zedlitz,  the  Prussian 
Minister,  writing  from  Berlin  to  say  that  heisreading 
with  pleasure  an  imperfect  manuscript  report  of  the 
lectures  on  Physical  Geography,  and  requesting  Kant 
to  favour  him  with  a  correct  copy.  Thèse  lectures 
were  published  in  1802.  The  lectures  on  Anthro- 
pology  had  appeared  in  1798.  Both  works  are  written 
in  an  extremely  înteresting  and  popular  style,  and 
those  on  Anthropology  are  fuU  of  entertaining 
remarks  and  illustrative  anecdotes.  Evenwhen  lectur- 
ing  on  Metaphysics,  he  is  said  to  hâve  been  lucid  and 
înteresting.  When  the  difficulty  of  his  writings  was 
complained  of,  Kant  used  to  say  that  he  wrote  for 
thinkers  by  profession,  and  with  thèse,  technical  ex- 
pressions had  the  advantage  of  brevity.  Besides,  said 
he,  it  flatters  the  vanity  of  the  reader  to  find  perplexi- 
ties  and  obscurities  hère  and  there,  which  he  can  solve 
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by  his  own  acuteness.  But  în  his  lectures  he  en- 
deavoured  to  be  clear  and  intelligible.  He  sought,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  teach  'not  philosophy,  but  to 
philosophize/  In  one  of  his  letters  he  states  that  he 
was  unceasingly  observant  of  phenomena  and  their 
laws,  even  in  common  life,  so  that  from  first  to  last, 
his  hearers  should  not  hâve  to  listen  to  a  dry  exposi- 
tion, but  be  interested  by  being  led  to  compare  his 
remarks  with  their  own  observations. 

It  was  his  custom  to  keep  his  eyes  fîxed  on  some 
particular  student  sitting  near  him,  perhaps  in  order  to 
judge  from  the  hearer's  countenance  whether  he  was 
making  himself  understood.  So  Arago,  in  his  popular 
lectures,  used  to  sélect  for  the  same  purpose,  the  most 
stupid-looking  person  in  the  audience,  continuing  his 
explanations  until  the  person  '  fixed  '  showed  signs  of 
intelligence.  With  Kant,  however,  the  conséquences 
were  disastrous  if  the  student  happened  to  hâve  any 
peculiarity  or  defect,  either  in  person  or  dress.  One 
day  the  student  thus  selected,  happened  to  hâve  lost 
a  button  from  his  coat.  Kant's  glance  constantly 
recurred  to  the  vacant  spot,  and  during  the  whole 
lecture  his  thoughts  were  distracted,  and  even  confused 
in  a  manner  inexplicable  to  those  who  were  not  in  the 
secret. 

He  did  not  like  to  see  his  hearers  takîng  notes  ;  but 
would  say,  '  Put  up  your  pencils,  gentlemen,'  and 
would  not  begin  until  they  had  done  so.  The  reason 
of  this  was  that  he  thought  such  attempts  at  report- 
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ing  înterfered  with  their  attention  to  the  matterof  the 
lecture,  by  fixîng  it  on  the  words.  Some  of  his  hearers 
took  full  notes,  nevertheless. 

In  1772  he  formed  the  design  of  writîng  a  Crîtical 
Examinationof  PureReason,  Theoretîcal  and  Practîcal, 
the  former  part  of  whîch  he  hoped  to  complète  în 
three  months.  The  months  grew  to  years.  Six  years 
later  he  wrîtes  that  he  expects  ît  to  appear  'thîs 
summer,'  and  that  it  would  not  be  a  large  volume» 
It  did  not  see  the  light,  however,  untîl  178 1,  nine  years 
aftér  he  had  announced  that  it  would  be  ready  in 
three  months.  When  this  master-work  was  produced, 
Kant  was  fifty-seven  years  of  âge.  He  states  him- 
self  that  it  was  Hume  that  roused  him  from  his  dog- 
matic  slumber,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  a  solid 
barrier  against  scepticism.^ 

It  is  stated  on  Kant's  own  authority  that  he  did 
not  commit  to  writing  a  single  sentence  in  this  work, 
on  which  he  had  not  first  asked  the  judgment  of  his 
friend  Green.  A  man  to  whom  Kant  showed  such 
déférence,  deserves  a  brief  notice.  He  was  an  English 
merchant,  and  during  the  American  War  of  Indepen- 
dence  happened  to  be  présent  when  Kant,  who  sympa- 


^  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  note  that  both  Berkeley  and 
Hume  produced  their  greatest  philosophical  works  before  the  âge  of 
thirty.  Fichte  wrote  his  *  Wissenschaftslehre  *  at  thirty-three.  On 
the  other  hand,  Locke  and  Reid,  whose  object  was,  like  Kant's,  to  raise 
a  barrier  against  scepticism,  and  to  ascertain  the  extent  and  limits  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  both  published  their  first  philosophical  treatises 
after  fifty. 
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thîzed  wîth  the  Amerîcans,  denounced  the  conduct  of 
England  in  strong  terms.  Green  sprang  up  in  a  rage, 
declared  that  Kant's  words  were  a  personal  însult  to 
him  as  an  Englishman,  and  demanded  satisfaction. 
Kant  replîed  so  calmly  and  persuasively  that  Green 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  they  became  fast  friends, 
and  continued  so  until  the  death  of  Green  in  1784,  a  loss 
which  Kant  deeply  felt. 

Of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  I  need  not  hère 
speak.  Suffice  ît  to  say,  that  as  Locke's  attempt  to 
keep  the  mind  from  'going  beyond  its  tether*  was 
followed  at  no  long  înterval  by  the  Idealism  of 
Berkeley,  and  the  annîhilatîng  Scepticism  of  Hume, 
so  Kant's  analogous  attempt  led  in  a  still  shorter  space 
to  the  most  complète  idealism  and  transcendentalism. 
Indeed  his  reviewers  not  unnaturally  mistook  him 
for  an  idealîst,  and  Hamann  called  him  the  Prussian 
Hume.  The  work  excited  a  lively  controversy  in  the 
philosophical  world,  but  most  of  the  publications  to 
which  it  gave  rise  hâve  been  long  forgotten.  Kant's 
famé,  howev,er,  rose  to  the  highest,  and  Kônigsberg 
became  a  shrîne  to  which  students  and  tourists  made 
pilgrimages. 

The  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  was  to  be  followed  by 

the  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy 

and  of  Moral  Philosophy.     The  former  appeared  in 

1786,  under  the  title  Metaphysische  Anfagnsgrunde 

der  Naturwissenschaft.    The  views  respectîng  motion 

wîth  which  this  treatise  commences  had,  however, 

c 
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already  been  publîshed  as  a  programme  of  lectures  în 
1758.  Motion  is  only  relative  to  the  surrounding 
space.  While  I  sît  with  a  bail  on  the  table  before  me 
în  the  cabin  of  a  ship  moored  in  a  river,  I  say  that 
the  bail  is  at  rest  ;  I  look  out  and  see  that  the  ship 
has  been  unmoored,  and  is  drifting  westward  ;  the 
bail  then  is  moving.  But  I  reflect  that  the  earth  is 
rotating  with  greater  velocity  eastward  ;  the  bail 
then  is  moving  eastward.  Nay  ;  for  the  earth  in  its 
orbit  is  moving  westward  with  still  hîgher  speed.  The 
orbit  itself  is  moving,  I  cannot  tell  how  rapidly,  nor  do 
I  know  in  what  direction.  In  any  case  then  ît  is  the 
same  thing  whether  I  regard  a  point  as  moving  in  its 
space,  or  regard  the  space  as  moving  and  the  point  as 
at  rest.  Hence  the  law  of  the  composition  of  motions 
results  directly,  for  if  A  be  a  point  having  a  motion  of 
one  foot  per  second  westward,  and  two  feet  per  second 
southward,  I  can  regard  it  as  having  only  the  south- 
ward  motion,  while  the  space  in  which  it  is,  is  moving 
one  foot  per  second  eastward.  At  the  end,  therefore, 
of  one  second,  the  point  will  be  found  two  feet  to  the 
south  ;  and  as  its  space  in  moving  east  has  left  it  one 
foot  behind,  it  will  also  be  one  foot  west,  relatively  to 
its  surrounding  space.  This  is  the  same  as  if  it  had 
moved  in  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram.  Kant 
claimed  as  an  advantage  of  this  proof,  that  it  repre- 
sented  the  résultant  motion,  not  as  an  effect  of  the  two 
motions,  but  as  actually  including  them.  It  is  incom- 
parably    simpler   and   more  philosophical  than  the 
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proof  given  by  D'Alembert,  and  other  contemporary 
mathematîcians.  When  we  treat  of  collision  of  bodies, 
this  mode  of  viewing  the  matter  becomes  absolutely 
indispensable.  If  the  body  A  îs  approaching  the 
body  B  (equal  to  ît)  with  a  velocity  of  two  degrees, 
we  regard  A  as  movîng  with  a  speed  of  one  degree, 
Avhile  B  and  its  space  move  one  degree  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  resuit  of  their  contact  is  mutual  rest  ; 
but,  as  the  space  is  moving,  this  rest  is  équivalent  to 
a  motion  of  the  two  bodies  in  contact,  relative  to  the 
surrounding  space,  and  in  amount  one  degree.  If  the 
bodies  are  unequal  and  hâve  unequal  velocities,  we 
hâve  only  to  divide  the  velocities  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  the  masses,  and  assign  to  the  space  the 
motion  which  we  take  from  one  to  add  to  the  other, 
and  the  resuit  will  again  be  mutual  rest,  which  îs 
équivalent  to  a  motion  of  the  bodies  in  contact,  with 
a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  what  we  hâve  assigned 
to  the  space.  We  can  in  this  way  banish  altogether 
the  motion  of  vis  inertiœ, 

Matter  could  not  exist  unless  there  were  both  a 
répulsive  force  and  an  attractive  force.  If  attraction 
only  existed,  matter  would  be  condensed  înto  a  point; 
îf  répulsion  only,  ît  would  be  dispersed  infinîtely.  The 
relative  incompressibility  of  matter  îs  nothing  but  the 
répulsive  force  emanating  from  points  which  increases 
as  the  distance  diminishes  (perhaps  inversely  as  the 
cube),  and  would  therefore  require  an  infinité  pressure 
to  overcome   it  altogether.     Physical  contact  is  the 
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immédiate  action  and  reaction  of  incompressibility. 
The  action  of  matter  on  matter  without  contact,  is 
what  is  called  actio  in  distans,  and  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  is  of  this  kind.  Both  attraction  and 
repulsion  being  elementary  forces  are  inexplicable, 
but  the  force  of  attraction  is  not  a  whit  more 
incompréhensible  than  the  original  répulsive  force. 
Incompressibility  appears  more  compréhensible,  solely 
because  it  is  immediately  presented  to  the  sensés, 
whereas  attraction  is  only  inferred.  It  seems  at  first 
sight  a  contradiction  to  say  that  a  body  can  act  where 
it  is  not  ;  but  in  fact  we  might  rather  say,  that  every- 
thing  in  space  acts  where  it  is  not  ;  for  to  act  where  it 
is  it  should  occupy  the  very  same  space  as  the  thing 
acted  on.  To  say  that  there  can  be  no  action  without 
physical  contact,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  matter 
can  act  only  by  the  force  of  incompressibility  ;  in  other 
words,  that  répulsive  forces  are  either  the  only  forces 
of  matter  or  the  conditions  of  ail  its  action,  which  is 
a  groundless  assertion.  The  ground  of  the  mîstake 
is  a  confusion  between  mathematical  contact  and 
physical  contact.  That  bodies  attract  one  another 
without  contact,  means  that  they  approach  one  another 
according  to  a  certain  law,  without  any  force  of  repul- 
sion being  required  as  a  condition  ;  and  this  is  just  as 
conceivable  as  that  they  should  separate  from  one 
another  without  an  attractive  force  being  supposed  as 
a  condition.^ 

^  Before  reading  this  work  of  Kant's,  I  had  made  a  remark  to  the 
s.ime  cffect  in  Sight  and  Touch,  p.  76,  with  référence  to  the  statcment 
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Kant,  however,  thought  it  conceivable  that  în  the 
•case  of  chemical  solution  there  might  be  complète 
interpénétration  or  *  intussusception/  On  this  vîew  of 
matter  we  may,  he  remarks,  regard  matter  as  înfinitely 
divisible. 

The  Fundamental  Priiiciples  of  the  Metaphysic  of 
Marais  had  appeared  the  year  before  the  last  men- 
tioned  work,  and  was  foUowed  in  1788  by  the  Critical 
Examination  of  Praciical  Reasoii,  Both  thèse  are 
translated  in  the  présent  volume.  The  few  remarks  I 
hâve  to  offer  on  them  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
Memoir.  In  1790  was  published  the  Critical  Exanti" 
nation  of  tJie  Faailty  of  Judgment 

The  essay  on  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which 
forms  the  third  part  of  this  volume,  appeared  in  1792 
in  a  Berlin  magazine.  Four  years  before  this  an 
edict  had  been  issued,  limiting  the  freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  appointing  spécial  censors,  whose  business 
was  to  examine  as  to  the  orthodoxy,  not  only  of 
books,  but  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  theological 
candidates.  The  magazine  in  question  was  printed 
în   Jena,  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 

of  Hamilton  andothers,  that  Sight  is  a  modification  of  Touch.  *  Contact 
isusually  understood  to  mean  the  approach  of  two  bodies,  so  that  no  space 
intervenes  between  them  ;  but  in  this  sensé  there  is  probably  no  such 
thing  as  contact  in  nature.  Physically  speaking,  bodies  in  contact  are 
only  at  such  a  distance  that  there  is  a  sensible  résistance  to  nearer 
•approach.  Sensation  by  contact  then  is  sensation  by  résistance  ;  to  say 
then  that  sight  is  a  modification  of  touch,  is  to  say  that  the  antécédent 
of  vision  is  the  exercise  or  feeling  of  the  same  répulsive  force,  which  is 
a  physical  hypothesis,  and,  considered  as  such,  is  in  fact  absurd.  Between 
pondérable  substances  and  light  contact  in  the  sensé  just  specified,  is 
<either  impossible  or  is  the  normal  condition.' 
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underhand  dealîng,  Kant  expressly  desired  that  hîs 
essay  should  be  submîtted  to  the  Bçrlin  lîcensîng 
authority,  who  gave  hîs  imprimatur,  on  the  ground 
that  only  deep  thinkers  read  Kant's  works.  The 
second  part  of  the  work  on  the  Theory  of  Religion 
was  referred  to  the  theological  censor,  who  refused  his 
imprimatur.  Kant  accordingly  submitted  his  essay  to 
the  censorship  of  the  theological  faculty  of  Kônigs- 
berg,  and  this  unanimously  sanctioned  the  publica- 
tion, which  reached  a  second  édition  in  the  following 
year.  The  Berlin  censors  were  naturally  annoyed  at 
this  way  of  escaping  their  décision,  and  the  severe 
remarks  in  the  préface  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  them. 
A  few  months  afterwards  Kant  received  an  order 
from  the  King  (Frederick  William  IL)  forbidding  him 
to  teach  or  write  anything  further  in  this  manner. 
Kant  did  not  mention  the  order  even  to  his  intimate 
friends.  A  slip  of  paper  found  after  his  death,  con- 
tained  this  reflection:  'To  deny  one's  înner  conviction 
is  mean,  but  in  such  a  case  as  this  silence  is  the  duty 
of  a  subject  ;  and  though  a  man  must  say  only 
what  is  true,  it  is  not  always  a  duty  to  say  ail  the 
truth  publicly/  He  therefore,  in  his  reply  to  the 
King,  declared  that  to  avoid  ail  suspicion,  he,  '  as  his. 
Majesty's  most  loyal  subject,'  solemnly  engaged  to 
refrain  from  writing  or  lecturing  on  religion,  natural 
or  revealed.  The  words,  'as  your  Majesty's  most 
loyal  subject,'  were  inserted  with  the  intention  of 
limiting  his  engagement  to  the  life  of  the  King,  and 
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on  the  death  of  Frederick  William  in  1797,  Kant 
regarded  himself  as  free,  and  published  his  Contest 
of  the  Faculties  (  i,e,y  of  the  Academical  Faculties). 

In  1797  Kant  ceased  to  lecture  publicly.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  his  Metaphysical  Principles 
of  MoralSy  which  treats  of  the  several  virtues  and 
vices  in  détail/  and  Metaphysical  Principles  of  Laïu. 
After  the  publication  of  thèse,  he  seems  to  hâve  been 
regarded  as  a  counsellor  ïo  be  consulted  in  ail  difR- 
culties,  and  an  authority  in  ail  questions  of  conscience. 
The  pains  he  took  to  give  real  assistance  in  such  cases, 
both  by  his  own  reflection,  and  by  inquiring  from  his 
coUeagues,  are  attésted  by  his  written  and  often 
corrected  memoranda.  As  an  example  may  be 
mentioned  the  question  whether  inoculation  was 
morally  allowable  or  not.  This  question  was  addressed 
to  him  at  the  same  time  by  a  Professor  of  Medicine 
in  Halle,  and  by  a  young  nobleman  who  was  going  to 
be  married,  and  whose  bride  wished  to  be  inoculated. 
Kant's  reply  is  not  known,  although  some  memoranda 
for  it  exist. 

After  this  time  he  began  to  feel  the  burden  of  âge, 
and  his  powers,  mental  and  bodily,  gradually  failed. 
He  was  quite  aware  of  his  condition,  and  resîgned. 
*  Gentlemen,'  said  he  one  day,  *  I  do  not  fear  to  die. 
I  assure  you,  as  in  the  présence  of  God,  that  if  on  this 
very  nîght,  suddenly  the  summons  to  death  were  to 
reach  me,  I  should  bear  it  with  calmness,  should  raise  my 

'  Translated  by  Mr.  Semple.  Edinburgh,  1836.     Re-issued  1869. 
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hands  to  heaven  and  say,  "  Blessed  be  God  !  "  Were  ît 
îndeed  possible  that  such  a  whisper  as  this  could 
reach  my  ear — "  Fourscore  years  thou  hast  lived,  in 
whîch  time  thou  hast  inflicted  much  evil  upon  thy 
fellow-men,"  the  case  would  be  otherwise/  This  was 
spoken,  says  Wasianski,  in  a  tone  of  earnest  sincerity. 
Two  days  after  his  79th  birthday  he  wrote  in  his 
memoranda  :  '  According  to  the  Bible  our  life  lasts 
seventy  years,  and  if  very  long,  fourscore  years,  and 
though  it  was  pleasant,  it  has  been  labour  and  sorrow/  ^ 
Up  to  this  time  he  was  able  to  read  the  smallest 
print  without  spectacles,  although  he  had  lost  the 
sîght  of  one  eye  nearly  twenty  years  before.  But  soon 
after  he  had  written  this  mémorandum  his  sight 
also  failed,  and  he  died  in  February  1804,  ^^  'his 
eîghtieth  year.  His  body  was  so  dried  up  that  the 
physicians  said  they  had  hardly  ever  seen  so  wasted  a 
body.  Indeed  he  had  himself  said  jestingly  some 
years  before,  that  he  thought  he  had  reached  the 
minimum  of  muscular  substance.^ 

Kant  was  of  weak  frame,  and  still  weaker  mus- 
cular power  ;  he  was  barely  five  feet  in  height.^  His 
chest  was  flat,  almost  concave,  the  right  shoulder 
slightly  crooked,  his  complexion  fresh,  his  forehead 
high,  square,  and  broad,  while  his  piercing  blue 
eyes  made  so  lively  an  impression  that  it  was  long 

1  Luther's  translation. 

*  An  interesting  account  of  *The  Last  Days  of  Kant,'  taken  from 
Wasianski,  may  be  found  in  De  Quincey's  Works,  vol.  iii. 
'  Five  German  feet  would  be  less  than  five  feet  two  inches  English. 
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remembered  by  some  of  hîs  pupils.  Even  after  he  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  the  defect  was  not  visible  to 
a  stranger.  In  conséquence  of  his  contracted  chest 
he  suffered  from  a  feeling  of  oppression,  which  early 
în  life  caused  a  tendency  to  hypochondria,  to  such  an 
extent  as  even  to  make  hîm  feel  weary  of  life.  This, 
however,  he  overcame  by  force  of  thought.  When 
engaged  on  the  Kritiky  in  1771,  he  speaks  of  his  health 
being  seriously  impaired,  and  some  years  later  he  says 
that  it  is  unceasingly  broken,  yet  by  dint  of  careful 
attention  and  great  regularity  he  was  able,  without 
médical  aid,  to  maintain  such  good  health  on  the  whole, 
that  at  a  later  period  he  used  to  say  to  himself  on 
going  to  bed,  '  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  any  human 
being  enjoyingbetter  health  than  I  do  ?'  His  maxim  for 
preserving  health  was,  sustine  et  abstine,  At  the  âge  of 
seventy  he  wrote  an  essay,  'On  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
master  the  feeling  of  illness  by  force  of  résolution/^ 
The  essay  was  originally  addressed  to  Hufeland,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Pro- 
langing  Life  y  and  the  principles  contained  in  it  are 
exemplified  from.Kant's  own  expérience.  He  attached 
great  importance  to  the  habit  of  breathing  through 
the  nostrils  înstead  of  through  the  mouth,  and  assert ed 
that  he  had  by  this  means  overcome  a  tendency  to 
cough  and  cold  in  the  head.   There  is  more  truth  în  this 

^  Afterwards  included  in  the  *  Streit  der  Facultaten.*  This  essay 
has  had  a  circulation  of  over  5o,cxx)  in  Germany,  and  a  new  édition  has 
lately  appeared. 
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than  is  perhaps  generally  thought.^  Kant,  however, 
is  said  to  hâve  regarded  it  as  of  so  much  importance 
that  he  did  not  like  to  hâve  a  companion  in  his  daily 
walk,  lest  he  should  hâve  to  open  his  mouth.  The  true 
reason  of  this  préférence  (in  latter  life  only)  for  solitary 
walks  was,  beyond  doubt,  that  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  essay,  that  it  is  undesirable  to  exercise  the  limbs 
and  the  brain  (or  the  brain  and  the  stomach)  at  the 
same  time. 

His  punctilious  attention  to  health  is  amusingly 
illustrated  by  the  artifice  he  used  for  suspending  his 
stockings.  Thinking  thatgarters  injuriouslyimpeded 
the  circulation,  he  had  a  couple  of  bands  attached  to 
each  stocking,  and  passing  through  a  hole  in  the  pocket 
of  his  breeches.  Inside  the  pocket  they  were  connected 
with  a  spring  enclosed  in  a  box,  and  this  spring 
regulated  the  tension.  That  he  might  not  be  without 
some  exercise  in  his  study,  he  habitually  left  his  hand- 
kerchief  at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  that  now 
and  then  he  should  hâve  to  get  up  and  walk  to  it. 
On  the  same  principle  his  hours  of  sleep,  &c.,  were 
adhered  to  with  the  utmost  regularity.  He  went  to 
bed  punctually  at  ten,  and  rose  punctually  at  five. 
His  servant  had  orders  not  to  let  him  sleep  longer  on 
any  account  ;  and  on  being  asked  once  by  Kant,  in 
présence  of  guests,  testified  that  for  thirty  years  his 
master  had  never  once  indulged  beyond  the  appointed 

'  See  an  amusing  book,    by    George    Catlin,  Shut   your  Mozith, 
London,  1869. 
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hour.  On  risîng  he  took  a  cup  (indefinîte  cups)  of  tea, 
but  no  solid  food.  The  early  hours  were  devoted  to 
préparation  for  hîs  lectures,  which  in  hîs  earlier  years 
occupied  four  or  five  hours,  but  subsequently  only  tvvo. 
At  seven  o'clock  precisely,  or  eight,  as  the  case  might 
be,  he  entered  his  lecture  room.  Lectures  ended,  at  9  or 
10,  he  returned  to  his  study  and  applied  himself  to  pre- 
paringhis  books  for  the  press.  He  worked  thus  without 
interruption  until  one  o'clock,  the  hour  for  dinner. 
This  was  his  only  meal,  and  he  liked  to  hâve  pleasant 
Company,  and  to  prolong  the  meal  (ducerc  cœnavi) 
with  lively,  sometimes  brilliant  conversation,  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Kant  had  no  Boswell,  and  nothing  is 
preserved  of  thèse  conversations,  in  which  he  is  said  to 
hâve  often  thrown  out  profound  and  suggestive  remarks 
with  extraordinary  richness.^  Until  his  sixty-third 
year,  not  having  a  house  of  his  own,  he  dined  at  a  public 
restaurant,  which,  however,  he  occasionally  found  it 
necessary  to  change,  in  conséquence  of  persons  coming 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  philosophical  questions 
with  hîm.  He  considered  that  meal  time  ought  to  be  a 
time  of  perfect  mental  relaxation,  and  was  not  disposed 


'  Some  of  his  critical  biographers  thought  he  ate  too  much,  forgetting 
that  this  was  his  only  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  believed, 
says  De  Quincey,  *  that  his  critics  ate  their  way  "from  morn  to  dewy 
cve,"  through  the  foUowing  course  of  meals: — ist,  Breakfast  early  in  the 
moming;  2nd,  Breakfast  à  la  fourchette^  about  10  a. m.;  3rd,  Dinner 
at  I  or  2  ;  4th,  Vesper  Brod ;  5th,  Abend  Brod  ;  ail  which  does  seeni  a 
very  fair  allowance  for  a  man  who  means  to  lecture  on  abstinence  at 
night.' 
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to  turn  the  dinner  table  into  a  lecture  pulpit.  His 
afternoons  were,  however,  often  spent  at  the  houses  of 
hisfriends,  wherehe  enjoyed  meeting  foreign  merchants, 
sea  captaîns,  and  travelled  scholars,  from  whom  he 
might  learn  much  about  foreign  nations  and  countries. 
His  instructive  and  entertaining  conversation,  flavoured 
with  mild  satiric  humour,  made  him  a  welcome  guest, 
and  even  with  the  children  he  was  a  favourite.  After 
he  became  famous  he  declinéd  invitations  if  he  thought 
he  was  to  be  made  a  lion  of. 

When  he  had  a  house  of  his  own,  he  had  every  day 
a  few  friends  to  dine  with  him.  He  liked  to  hâve  a 
mixed  company — merchants,  professional  men,  and 
especially  a  few  younger  men.  After  dinner  foUowed 
regularly  his  daily  walk  for  an  hour  or  more,  along 
what  was  from  him  named  '  The  Philosopheras  Walk,' 
until  he  was  driven  from  it  by  the  number  of  beggars 
whom  his  habit  of  almsgiving  had  attracted  there. 
Even  the  severest  weather  did  not  interfère  with  this 
daily  walk,  in  which  in  his  earlier  years  he  usually 
had  companions  ;  after  sixty  years  of  âge  he  walked 
alone,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. 

He  had  on  one  occasion  a  narrow  escape  from 
assassination.  A  lunatic  who  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  kill  some  one,  waylaid  Kant  for  the  purpose,  and 
followed  him  for  three  miles,  but  on  reflection,  think- 
ing  it  a  pity  to  kill  an  old  professor  who  must  hâve  so 
may  sins  on  his  head,  the  unfortunate  madman  killed 
a  child  instead. 
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The  evenîng  was  devoted  to  lîghter  reading  and 
méditation.  He  would  read  over  and  over  again  such 
books  as  Don  Quîxote,  Hudibras,  Swift's  Taie  of  a 
Tub,  Juvenal  and  Horace.  In  his  later  years  he  was 
especially  fond  of  reading  books  on  physîcal  science, 
and  books  of  travel.  Purely  spéculative  works  he 
cared  little  for,  but  liked  to  read  Locke,  Hutcheson,. 
Pope,  Hume,  Montaigne,  Rousseau. 

How  unwilling  Kant  was  to  départ  from  his  regular 
routine  appears  from  a  characteristic  anecdote.  One 
day  as  he  was  returning  from  his  walk,  a  nobleman 
who  was  driving  came  up  with  him,  and  politely  invited 
him  to  take  a  drive  with  him  as  the  evening  was  fine.. 
Kant  yielded  to  the  first  impulse  of  politeness,  and 
consented.  The  Count  after  driving  over  some  of  his. 
property  near  the  city,  proposed  to  visit  a  friend  some 
miles  from  the  town,  and  Kant  of  course  could  not 
refuse.  At  last  Kant  was  set  down  at  his  own  door 
near  ten  o'clock,  fuU  of  vexation  at  this  violation  of 
his  regular  habits.  He  thereupon  made  it  a  fixed  rule, 
never  to  get  into  a  carriage  that  he  had  not  hired 
himself,  so  that  he  could  manage  it  as  he  pleased. 
When  once  he  had  made  such  a  resolution,  he  was. 
satisfied  that  he  could  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  and 
nothing  would  make  him  départ  from  it. 

So  his  life  passed,  says  one  of  his  biographers,  like 
the  most  regular  of  regular  verbs. 

Punctual,  however,  as  he  was,  his  punctuality  did  not 
corne  up  to  the  standard  of  his  friend  Green.  One 
evening  Kant  had  promised  that  he  would  accompany 
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Green  în  a  drive  the  next  morning  at  eight.  At  a 
quarter  before  eight  Green  was  walking  up  and  down 
his  room,  watch  in  hand  ;  at  fifty  minutes  past  seven  he 
put  on  his  coat,  at  fifty-five  he  took  his  stick,  and  at 
the  first  stroke  of  eight  entered  his  carnage  and  drove 
off,  and  although  he  met  Kant,  who  was  a  couple  of 
minutes  late,  he  would  not  stop  for  him,  because  this 
was  agaînst  the  agreement  and  against  his  rule.  This 
gentleman,  for  whom  Kant  had  a  great  esteem,  served 
as  the  model  for  the  description  of  the  English 
character  in  the  Anthropologie,  Kant's  savings  were 
învested  with  this  Mr.  Green,  and  allowed  to  accumu- 
late  at  6  per  cent,  interest. 

Kant  is  said  to  hâve  been  on  two  occasions  on  the 
point  of  marrying,  or  at  least  of  making  a  proposai,  but 
he  took  so  long  to  calculate  his  încomings  and  out- 
goings  with  exactness,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  could 
afford  it,  that  the  lady  in  the  first  case  was  married,  and 
in  the  second  had  left  Kônigsberg  before  he  had  made 
up  his  mind.  When  he  was  70  years  of  âge,  an  officions 
friend  actually  printed  a  dialogue  on  marriage,  with  a 
view  to  persuade  the  philosopher  to  marry .  Kant  reim- 
bursed  him  for  the  expense  of  printing,  but  at  that  âge, 
not  unnaturally,  thought  the  advice  rather  too  late. 

Kant's  Personal  character  is  described  by  those  who 
knew  him  best,  as  truly  childlike.  He  was  kind-hearted 
and  actively  benevolent  ;  of  rare  candour  in  estimating 
the  abilities  of  other  men,  with  a  high  respect  for  every 
thing  that  was  noble  or  deserving  ;  always  disposed  to 
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recognîse  the  good  rather  than  the  bad  in  men's 
characters.  He  was  always  ready  wîth  counsel  and 
assistance  for  the  young.  Hîs  modesty  towards 
scholars  of  great  famé  almost  degenerated  into  shy- 
ness. 

As  may  be  supposed,  from  the  regularity  ofhîs 
habits,  he  never  allowed  himself  to  run  into  debt. 
When  a  student  at  the  University,  with  very  narrow 
means,  his  only  coat  had  once  become  so  shabby,  that 
some  friends  subscribed  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
offered  to  him  in  the  most  délicate  manner  possible 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  one.  Kant,  however,  pre- 
ferred  to  retain  his  shabby  coat  rather  than  incur  debt 
or  lose  his  independence.^  In  his  old  âge  he  boasted 
that  he  had  never  owed  any  man  a  penny,  so  that 
when  a  knock  came  to  his  door  he  was  never  afraid 
to  say,  '  Corne  in.'  When  his  means  had  increased 
(chiefly  through  the  profits  on  hîs  writings),  he  assisted 
such  of  his  relatives  as  were  in  want  in  the  most  libéral 
manner.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  assîgned  to 
the  widow  a  pension  of  200  thalers.  Many  poor  per- 
sons  also  received  a  weekly  allowance  from  him,  and 
Wasianski,  who  in  later  years  managed  Kant's  affairs 
for  him,  states  that  his  charitable  expenses  amounted 
to  about  400  thalers  annually. 

His  kindness  was  shown  in  his  last  will,  in  which 


^  The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  the  similar  story  of  Dr.  Johnson 
and  the  boots. 
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he  left  an  annual  sum  to  a  servant  who  had  treated 
him  shamefully,  but  who  had  served  hîm  (not  indeed 
faithfully)  for  thîrty  years.  Kant  had  dismissed  him 
two  years  before,  with  a  pension,  on  condition  of  hîs 
never  setting  foot  inside  the  house  again.  After 
some  other  small  legacies  the  residue  was  left  to 
the  children  of  his  brother  and  sisters.  The  whole 
amount  was  under  four  thousand  pounds. 


The  principal  questions  on  the  Theory  of  Morals 
may,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  présent  purpose, 
be  said  to  be  thèse  :  First,  the  purely  spéculative 
question,  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  moral  right- 
ness  ?  Secondly,  the  practical  questions,  What  is  to 
man  the  criterion  of  his  duty,  and  what  is  the  founda- 
tion  of  obligation  ?  The  additional  question,  By  what 
faculty  we  discern  right  and  wrong?  is  properly  a 
psychological  one. 

If  we  had  only  to  do  with  a  being  in  whom  Reason 
was  irresistibly  dominant,  we  should  not  need  to  raise 
any  further  questions  ;  but  having  to  treat  of  a  being 
with  affections  and  appetites  distinct  from  Reason, 
and  not  of  themselves  dépendent  on  it,  we  must 
answer  the  further  question  :  How  is  Reason  to  main- 
tain  its  authority  in  spite  of  thèse  resisting  forces  ? 
i,e.y  what  is  the  Motive?  Lastly,  since  we  hâve  to  deal 
with  a  corrupt  créature,  a  new  question  arises  :  How. 
îs  such  a  créature  to  be  reformed  ? 

Now  how  does   Kant  deal  with  thèse  questions? 
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His  categorical  imperative— Act  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy 
action  were  to  become  by  thy  will  a  universal  law  of 
nature — gives  perhaps  not  the  essence  of  virtue,  but  a 
property  of  it,  which  may  indeed  serve  as  a  subjective 
criterion.  That  this  criterion  is  formai  only,  and  there- 
fore  empty,  is  hardly  of  itself  a  valid  objection.  The 
test  of  valid  reasoning,  the  syllogism,  is  equally  empty. 
The  categorical  imperative  is,  however,  rather  néga- 
tive than  positive,  and  it  is  far  from  being  sufficiently 
clear  as  a  test  of  the  morality  of  actions.  This 
appears  even  in  the  examples  which  Kant  himself  gives. 
For  example,  treating  of  Compassion,  he  supposes 
that  if  a  man  refuses  aid  to  the  distressed,  it  is  out  of 
selfishness,  and  then  shows  that  if  selfishness  was  the 
ruling  principle,  it  would  contradict  itself.  But  why 
assume  a  motive  for  refusing  help  ?  What  we  want  is  a 
motive  for  giving  help.  There  is  nothing  contradictory 
in  willing  that  none  should  help  others.  So  in  the  case 
of  gratitude,  there  is  no  contradiction  in  willing  that 
those  who  receive  benefits  should  entertain  no  peculiar 
feeling  toward  their  benefactor.  It  is  true  we  should 
look  for  it  ourselves,  but  this  implies  that  such  a  feel- 
ing is  natural  to  man,  and  that  we  approve  it.  Again, 
put  the  case  of  self-sacrifice,  of  a  man  giving  his  life  to 
save  his  friend  ;  it  would  seem  as  easy  on  Kant's 
principle  to  prove  this  a  vice  as  a  virtue. 

Kant  has  in  fact  treated  human  nature  too  abstractly. 
In  eliminating  the  'matter'  he  has  eliminated  that 

on  which  frequently  the  whole  question  turns.  Indeed, 

d 
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în  some  of  the  instances  he  himself  chooses,  he  elicîts 
a  contradiction  only  by  bringing  in  a  teleological  con- 
sidération ;  e,g,,  as  to  suicide,  he  brings  in  the  end  for 
which  self-love  was  given.  The  will  to  destroy  one's. 
ovvn  life  is  not  contradictory  of  the  will  to  sustaîn  ît, 
unless  the  circumstances  be  supposed  the  same. 

Thèse  remarks,  however,  only  show  that  the  formula 
îs  not  a  mechanical  rule  of  conduct  ;  they  do  not  dis-- 
prove  its  scientific  value.  In  fact  precisely  similar 
objections  hâve  been  alleged  against  the  logical 
analysis  of  spéculative  reasoning,  that  it  leaves  un- 
touched  what  in  practice  is  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  problem.  If  ail  poisonous  substances  could  be 
brought  under  a  single  chemical  formula,  the  gêner- 
alization  would  be  of  value  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  although  its  application  to  particular 
cases  might  be  difficult  and  uncertain.  Kant  never 
attempted  'to  deduce  a  complète  code  of  duty  from  a 
purely  formai  principle;*^  he  admits  that  this  is  only 
a  négative  principle,  and  that  the  matter  of  practical 
maxims  is  to  be  derived  from  a  différent  source  ;  {cf. 
TugeiidlehrCy  p.  234,  Semplcy  p.  194).  Nor  is  ît  to  be 
supposed  that  Kant  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty  of  applying  his  formula  to  the  complex  circum- 
stances of  actual  lîfe.  In  his  Metaphysic  of  Morals 
he  States  a  great  number  of  questions  of  casuîstry, 
which  he  leaves  undecîded,  as  puzzles  or  exercises  to 

*  Sidgwick,  Mcthods  of  Etkics^  p.  181. 
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the  reader.  And  îndeed  similar  dîfficulties  mîght  be 
raised  from  a  spéculative  point  ofview,  respecting  the 
rule,  *  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  even  so  do  unto  them/  a  rule  of  which  we  may, 
nevertheless,  say  that  in  practice  it  probably  never 
mîsled  any  one,  for  every  one  sees  that  the  essence 
of  it  is  theelîmînationof  self-partiality  and  invvarddîs- 
honesty.  The  scientific  basis  of  it  is  stated  by  Clarke 
in  language  nearly  équivalent  to  Kant's.  The  reason  of 
it,  says  the  former,  is  the  same  as  that  which  forces  us 
in  spéculation  to  affirm  that  if  one  line  or  number  be 
equal  to  another,  that  other  is  equal  to  it.  '  Whatever 
relation  or  proportion  one  man  in  any  case  bears  to 
another;  the  same  that  other  when  put  in  like  circum- 
stances,  bears  to  him.  Whatever  I  judge  reasonable 
or  unreasonable  for  another  to  do  forme  ;  that  by  tîu 
same  juàgmetit,  I  déclare  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
that  I  in  the  like  case  should  do  for  him/  ^  Kant*s 
rule  is  a  generalization  of  this,  so  as  to  include 
duties  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others.  As  such  it 
bas  a  real  scientific  value.  Practically,  its  value  con- 
sists,  like  that  of  the  golden  rule,  in  the  élimination 
of  inward  dishonesty. 

Mr.  MiU's  criticism  on  Kant's  formula  is  that  when 
we  speak  of  a  maxim  being  '  fit  *  to  be  a  universal  law, 
ît  is  obvious  that  some  test  of  fitness  is  required,  and 
that  Kant,  in  fact,  tests  the  maxims  by  their  conse- 


'  Discourse  on  the  Attributes,  &c.  Ed.  1728,  p.  200. 
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quences.  As  if  the  whole  gist  of  Kant's  argument 
were  not  that  the  only  test  of  this  fitness  is  possibility  ; 
or  as  if  this  were  not  the  one  thing  expressed  in  his 
formula.  As  to  testing  maxims  by  conséquences,  he 
does  so  in  the  same  sensé  in  which  Euclid  in  indirect 
démonstrations  tests  a  hypothesis  by  its  conséquences, 
and  in  no  other,  i,e.f  by  the  logical  conséquences,  not 
the  practical. 

It  has  been  said^  that  in  applying  Kant's  formula, 
we  must  qualify  it  by  introducing  the  considération 
of  the  probability  that  our  example  or  ruie  will  be 
generally  followed  ;  and  the  instance  of  celibacy  has 
been  suggested,  which,'^it  is  said,  would  be  necessarily 
condemned  as  a  crime  if  tested  by  Kant's  rule,  pure 
and  simple;  for  if  ail  men  practised  celibacy  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  race,  and  on  the  'greatest 
happiness  '  principle,  to  effect  this  would  be  the  worst 
of  crimes.  Now,  if  a  qualification  were  required 
or  admissible,  Kant's  formula  would  be  deprived 
of  ail  scientifîc  significance,  and  its  application 
made  dépendent  on  private  and  uncertain  opinion. 
As  to  the  example  of  celibacy,  Kant  has  himself 
indicated  how  he  would  dispose  of  it  by  the  way  in 
which  he  treats  suicide.     He  does  not  show  its  unlaw- 

*  Mr.  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  450.  Mr.  Sidgwick's  argu- 
ment involves  the  assumption,  that  the  sum  of  human  happiness  is 
certainly  known  to  exceed  that  of  human  misery.  Ëven  on  his  own 
statement,  a  man  who  doubted  or  disbelieved  this,  would  be  justified 
in  adopting  celibacy.  Nay,  in  the  latter  case,  he  might  regard  it  as  a 
duty 
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fulness  by  allegîng  that  îf  every  ohe  commîtted  suicide 
the  human  race  would  corne  to  an  end,  but  by 
exposing  the  inconsistency  in  the  prînciple  of  action 
which  would  lead  to  suicide.  In  every  case  it  is  the 
mental  principle  which  îs  to  be  tested,  not  the  mère 
external  action.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  find 
no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  celibacy.  It  may  proceed 
from  motives  which  there  would  be  no  absurdity  in 
supposing  universal,  because  the  circumstances  which 
give  them  this  particular  direction  could  only  be 
exceptional.  But,  suppose  celibacy  recommended  on 
grounds  which  are  in  their  own  nature  universal,  e,g.^ 
as  a  condition  of  moral  perfection,  then  Kant's  formula 
would  properly  apply,  for  moral  perfection  is  an  end 
to  be  aimed  at  by  ail.  One  might  just  as  well  say 
that  Kant's  rule  would  make  ail  killing  criminal, 
whereas  Kant  would  obviously  require  us  to  take  in 
the  motive,  self-defence,  or  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
apply  Mr.  Sidgwick's  qualification,  and  what  would 
resuit  ?  Why,  that  we  might  innocently  kill,  provided 
the  action  were  not  likely  to  be  generally  imitàted  ! 
If  occasional  celibacy  is  justified  only  because  there 
exists  a  natural  passion  which  is  sure  to  be  usually 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  example  being  fol- 
lowed,  then  we  may  equally  justify  occasional  violence 
or  murder  on  the  ground  that  fear  or  benevolence  will 
naturally  prevent  the  action  from  being  extensively 
îmitated. 

Kant's  view  of  the   source  of  obligation  in  the 
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Autonomy  of  the  will  appears  to  require  qualification 
if  we  would  avoid  a  contradiction.  A  law  must  be 
above  the  nature  to  which  it  is  a  law,  and  which  is 
subject  to  it.  A  being  which  gave  itself  the  moral 
law,  and  whose  freedom,  therefore,  is  autonomy,  would 
not  be  conscîous  of  obligation  or  duty,  since  the  moral 
law  would  coincide  with  its  will.  Kant  draws  the 
apparently  self-contradictory  conclusion  that  we, 
though  willing  the  law,  yet  resist  it.  Even  if  this  be 
granted,  it  would  foUow,  not  that  we  should  feel 
obliged,  but  that  either  no  action  at  ail  would  foUow, 
or  the  more  powerful  side  would  prevail.  That  we 
condemn  ourselves  when  we  hâve  violated  the  law  îs 
an  important  fact,  on  which  Kant  very  strongly  insists, 
but  which  his  theory  fails  to  explain.  Is  it  not  a  far 
simpler  and  truer  explanation  to  say  that  this  self- 
condemnation,  this  humiliation  in  the  présence  of  an 
unbending  judge,  is  a  proof  that  we  hâve  not  given 
ourselves  the  law  ;  that  we  are  subjects  of  a  higher 
power  ?^  There  is,  indeed,  a  sensé  in  which  Autonomy 
may  be  truly  vindicated  to  man.  The  moral  law  is 
not  a  mère  precept  imposed  upon  us  from  without, 
nor  is  it  forced  upon  us  by  our  sensitive  nature  ;  it  îs 
a  law  prescribed  to  us,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
revealed  to  us  by  our  own  Reason.  But  Reason  is  not 
our  own  in  the  sensé  in  which  our  appetites  or  sensa- 
tions are  our  own  ;  it  îs  not  under  our  own  control  ; 


^  Kant  appears  to  recognise  this  in  the  passage  quoted,  p.  291. 
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ît  bears  the  stamp  of  universality  and  authority.  Thus 
ît  déclares  itself  impersonal  ;  in  other  words,  what 
Reason  reveals  we  regard  as  valid  for  ail  beîngs 
possessed  of  intelligence,  equal  or  superior  to  our  own. 
Hence,  many  ethical  writers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
hâve  insisted  as  strongly  as  Kant  that  the  moral  law 
is  common  to  man  with  ail  rational  créatures.^  And 
when  Kant  speaks  of  Autonomy,  this  is  ail  that 
his  argument  requires.  Accordingly,  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  rational  créatures  as  the  subjects  of  Reason, 
which  is  the  suprême  legislator. 

As  regards  the  sanctions  of  the  moral  law,  which 
practically  to  imperfect  créatures  furnish  the  motive, 
thèse  consist,  according  to  Kant,  in  the  happiness 
and  misery  which  are  the  natural  conséquences  of 
virtue  and  vice,  and  he  thinks  that  when  they  are 
regarded  as  natural  conséquences  the  dread  of  the 
misery  will  hâve  more  efifect  than  if  it  were  thought 
to  be  an  arbitrary  punishment.  *  The  view  înto  an 
inimitable  future  of  happiness  or  misery  is  sufficîent 
to  serve  as  a  motive  to  the  virtuous  to  continue  stead- 


*  For  instance,  Cicero  de  Legibus  argues  thaï  there  is  ''communie  juris 
inter  deos  et  homines,^  Dr.  Adams,  like  Kant,  remarks  that  to  found 
the  obligation  of  virtue  on  any  good  affections,  or  on  a  moral  sensé  (as 
this  is  generally  understood),  is  to  make  its  nature  whoUy  precarious,  to 
suppose  that  men  might  hâve  been  intelligent  beings  without  such 
sentiments,  or  with  the  very  reverse.  So  Clarke  had  insisted  that  the 
etemal  relations  of  things,  with  their  conséquent  fitnesses,  must  appear 
the  same  to  the  understandings  of  ail  intelligent  beings.  In  fact,  this 
is  a  commonplace  of  English  moralists. 
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fast  in  well-doing,  and  to  arouse  în  the  vicîous  the  con- 
demnîng  voice  of  conscience  to  check  his  evil  course/* 
In  thîs  Kant  agrées  with  Cumberland.     Kant's  argu- 
ment for  immortality  is  in  substance  that  it  is  neces- 
sary  for  a  continued  îndefinite  approximation  to  the 
idéal  of  the  moral  law.     But  since,  as  he  maintains^ 
we  hâve  ourselves  to  blâme  for  not  having  attained 
this   idéal,    what    right  hâve  we  to  expect  such  an 
opportunity  ?     Having  missed  the  true  moment  in  his 
argument,  which  led  to  the  existence  of  a  Suprême 
Lawgiver,  he  arrived  at  this  fundamental  truth  by  a 
roundabout    way,    through    the    conception  of   the 
summum  bontim.     But  this  introduces  a  quite  hetero- 
geneous  notion,  viz.,  that  of  happiness.     Happiness 
belongs  to  man  as  a  sensible  créature,  and  ail  that  he 
has  a  right  to  say  is  that  if  Practical  Reason  had 
happiness  to  confer  it  would  confer  it  on  virtue.     How 
much  more  direct  and  convincing  is  the  argument 
suggested  by  Butler's  brief  words  :  '  Consciousness  of 
a  rule  or  guide  of  action  in  créatures  who  are  capable 
of  considering  it  as  given  them  by  their  Maker,  not 
only  raises  immediately  a  sensé  of  duty,  but  also  a 
sensé  of  security  în  foUowing  it,  and  of  danger  in 
deviating  from  it.     A  direction   of  the    Author  of 
Nature  given  to  créatures  capable  of  looking  up  into 
as  such,  is  plainly  a  command  from  Him  ;  and  a 
command  from  Him  necessarily    includes  în    it,  at 


^  Reiigiûfty  p.  80. 
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least  an  implicit  promise  în  case  of  obédience,  or 
threatening  in  case  of  dîsobedience  ;  *  and  sînce  '  His 
method  of  government  is  to  reward  and  punish  actions^ 
His  having  annexed  to  some  actions  an  inséparable 
sensé  of  good  désert,  and  to  others  of  ill,  this  surely 
amounts  to  declaring  upon  whom  His  punishments 
shall  be  înflicted,  and  His  rewards  bestowed.' 

Kant  sees  no  mode  of  reconciling  morality  with  the 
law  of  causality,  except  by  his  distinction  of  noumena 
and  phenomena.  When  the  law  of  Causality  is  rightly 
understood  there  is  no  inconsistency.  For  the  cause 
which  it  demands  is  an  efficient  cause,  and  the  idea 
of  an  efficient  cause  involves  the  idea  of  mind.*  It 
is  involved  in  the  idea  of  matter,  that  it  cannot 
originate  (this  Kant  himself  adopts  as  a  first  principle 
in  his  Metaphysics  of  Natural  Philosophy)  ;  whereas 
it  is  the  very  idea  of  mind  with  will  that  it  does 


'  This  has  been  recognised  by  philosophers  of  ail  periods  who  hâve 
not  begun  with  a  particular  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  and  the 
principle.  Thus,  to  take  only  non-metaphysical  writers,  Sir  J.  Herschel 
says  :  *  It  is  our  own  immédiate  consciousness  of  effort  which  we  exert 
to  put  matter  in  motion,  or  to  oppose  and  neutralize  force,  which  gives 
Ud  ihis  internai  conviction  of  power  and  causation,  so  far  as  it  refers 
to  the  material  world,  and  compels  us  to  believe  that  whenever  we 
see  material  objects  put  in  motion  .  .  .  it  is  in  conséquence  of  such 
an  effort,  somehow  exerted,  though  not  accompanied  with  our  con- 
sciousness.' {A stronûm}^ f  lOthEd,,  sec.  4^g.)  Dubois Reymond makes 
a  similar  statement,  deriving  the  principle  from  *  an  irrésistible  tendency 
to  personify.*  It  is  Somewhat  singular  that  the  philosophers  who  most 
strenuously  deny  that  the  principle  of  causality  has  any  basis  other  than 
our  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  passive  matter,  y  et  insist  most 
strongly  on  extending  it  to  those  of  active  will. 
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origînate.  When  we  seek  the  cause  of  motive  we  are 
satisfied  when  we  trace  it  to  a  will.  True,  we  may 
then  ask  for  [the  motive  ;  but  the  nature  of  motive 
and  that  of  efficient  cause  are  heterogeneous. 

Kant's  view  of  Freedom,  however,  does  not  involve 
anything  of  caprice  or  indeterminateness.  Freedom, 
according  to  him,  is  not  independence  on  law  which 
we  can  consciously  foUow,  but  independence  on  the 
physical  relation  of  causality,  the  not  being  determined 
by  physical  or  sensible  causes.  On  this  view  the 
contradiction,  which  to  Hobbes  and  others  seemed  to 
exist  between  the  conception  of  freedom  and  that  of 
the  divine  foreknowledge,  would  hâve  little  weight. 
A  short  considération  suffices  to  show  that  there  is  a 
fallacy  involved  in  Hobbes'  argument.  Suppose  a 
being  perfectly  wise  and  good,  and  at  the  same  time 
free,  then  we  should  only  require  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  in  order  to 
predict  his  conduct,  and  that  infallibly.  If  he  were 
not  free  we  could  not  do  so.  And  the  more  nearly  a 
being  approaches  such  perfection,  the  more  certainly 
could  we  predict  his  actions.  If  his  goodness  were 
perfect,  but  his  knowledge  imperfect,  and  if  we  knew 
how  far  his  knowledge  extended,  we  could  still  pre- 
dict. It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  this  would  be  a 
contradiction. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Cudworth's  conception 
of  liberty  corresponds  closely  with  that  of  Kant. 
•  The  true  liberty  of  a  man,  as  it  speaks  pure  per- 
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fectîon,  îs  when  by  the  right  use  of  the  faculty  of 
free  wîU,  together  wîth  the  assistance  of  Divine  grâce, 
he  îs  habitually  fixed  in  moral  good  ;  '  '  but  when  by 
the  abuse  of  that  faculty  of  free  will  men  corne  to  be 
habitually  fixed  in  evil  and  sinful  inclinations,  then 
are  they,  as  Boëthius  well  expresses  xtypropriœ  liber tati 
captivi — made  captive  and  brought  into  bondage  by 
their  own  free  will/  It  may  hâve  been  suggested  to 
both  of  them  by  St.  Paul,  who  represents  sin  as 
slavery,  righteousness  as  freedom. 

Kant  is  by  no  means  happy  in  his  treatment  of  the 
corruption  of  human  nature.  In  order  to  escape  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  responsibility  vvith  the  innate 
corruption,  on  which  he  so  strongly  dwells,  he  has 
recourse  (as  in  the  case  of  freedom)  to  the  distinction 
between  man  noumenon  and  man  phenomenon.  The 
innate  evil  of  human  nature  rests  on  an  inversion  of 
the  natural  order,  the  législative  will  being  subor- 
dinated  to  the  sensibility.  But  how  can  this  be  re- 
conciled  with  the  self-given,  and  therefore  self-willed 
law  which  makes  good  a  duty  ?  It  is  inconceivable 
that  the.  pure  supersensible  essence  could  invest  the 
sensational  nature  (the  objects  of  which  hâve  for  it  no 
reality)  with  a  prépondérance  over  itself.  A  further 
contradiction  appears  to  be  involved  in  the  relation  of 
evil  to  freedom  ;  for  he  states  that  Freedom  is  as 
înseparably  connected  with  the  law  of  Practical 
Reason  as  the  physical  cause  with  the  law  of  nature, 
so  that  freedom  without  the  law  of  Practical  Reason 
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îs  a  causality  wîthout  law,  whîch  would  be  absurd  ; 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand  he  regards  freedom  as  an 
abîlity  from  which  proceeds  contradiction  to  the 
moral  law. 

A  still  more  insuperable  dîfficulty  meets  hîm  when 
he  attempts  to  answer  the  question,  Is  reformation 
possible  ?  He  replies,  y  es  ;  for  it  is  a  duty.  You 
ought,  therefore  you  can.  How  the  retum  from  evil 
to  good  is  possible  cannot  indeed  be  comprehended,. 
but  the  original  fall  from  good  to  evil  is  equally 
incompréhensible,  and  yet  is  a  fact.  Now,  freedom 
which  belongs  to  the  supersensible  sphère  (the  sphère 
of  noumena)  cannot  be  determîned  by  anything  in 
the  phénoménal  world  ;  consequently  if  freedom  has, 
apart  from  tîme,  given  the  man  a  détermination,  then 
no  event  in  time  can  produce  a  change.  Nay,  it 
would  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the  removal  of 
an  act  in  the  noumenal  (supersensible)  world  by  a 
succeeding  act.  Contrary  or  contradictory  attributes 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  same  subject  except  under 
the  condition  of  time.  If  therefore  the  intelligent 
being  is  tîmeless,  we  cannot  possibly  attribute  to  it 
two  décisions,  of  which  one  annuls  the  other.  He  îs 
not  even  consistent,  for  he  argues  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  destroy  this  radical  corruption  by  human  power^ 
but  only  to  overcome  it.  Why  does  he  not  conclude 
hère,  I  ought  to  destroy  it,  therefore  I  can  ?  Lastly,. 
even  if  this  '  I  can  '  were  granted,  it  would  be  only  a 
theoretical,  not  a  practical  possibility.     If  the  man 
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endowed  with  the  faculties  in  their  true  subordination, 
with  Reason  suprême,  has  yet  not  had  strength  or 
purity  of  will  to  remain  so,  what  practical  possibility 
is  there  that  having  this  subordination  perverted  he 
can  restore  it  ?  There  is  obviously  an  external  aid 
necessary  hère.  Not  that  anything  whoUy  external 
could  effect  the  change,  which  can  only  be  produced 
by  something  operating  on  man*s  own  moral  nature  ; 
but  there  must  be  a  moral  leverage,  an  external  ful- 
crum,  a  ttov  otû.  Such  aid,  such  leverage  are  provided 
by  the  Christian  Religion.  It  has  introduced  a  new 
motive,  perfectly  original  and  unique,  the  overpowering 
force  of  which  has  been  proved  in  many  crucial 
instances  ;  and  no  more  complète  theoretical  proof  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  some  such  révélation  could 
be  given  than  is  supplied  by  the  attempts  of  the 
profoundest  philosopher  of  modem  times  to  dispense 
with  it. 

Kant's  own  position  with  respect  to  Chrîstianity  is 
that  of  a  Rationalist.  He  accepts  the  whole  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  because 
he  finds  it  in  accordance  with  Reason,  and  this  being 
so,  he  judges  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  practical  consé- 
quence whether  its  introduction  was  supernatural  or 
not.  He  did  not  deny  that  Divine  aid  was  required 
to  make  reformation  possible,  but  he  thought  that 
no  intellectual  belief  or  knowledge  of  ours  could  be  a 
condition  of  this  aid,  and,  therefore,  ail  historical 
questions  were  adiapAora,     But  this  is  to  take  for 
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granted,  that  if  God  gîves  such  aîd  at  ail,  ît  must  be 
în  a  partîcular  way.  Butler's  argument  from  analogy 
îs  conclusive  agaînst  such  assumptions.  And,  îndeed» 
ît  is  certain  that  the  moral  *  and  the  positive  in 
Christianîty  cannot  be  thus  kept  apart.  It  is  to  the 
facts  that  the  doctrines  owe  their  life  and  motive 
power.  It  îs  thèse  that  supply  the  leverage,  without 
which  the  most  perfect  moral  teaching  will  fall  dead 
on  the  ears  at  least  of  the  masses  of  mankind. 

Besides,  as  Butler  shows,  revealed  facts  may  be  the 
foundation  of  moral  duties  to  those  to  whom  the 
révélation  has  come. 

It  îs  remarkable  that  although  Kant  was  fond  of 
reading  English  authors,  and  was  influenced  in  his 
moral  discussions  by  English  moralîsts,  Butler  (who 
had  written  half  a  century  before  the  publication  of 
the  Kritik)  was  wholly  unknown  to  him.  What  is 
more  remarkable  is,  that  Butler  has  remained  equally 
unknown  to  German  writers  up  to  the  présent  day. 
Whilst  German  historians  of  moral  philosophy  are 
careful  to  note  the  merits  of  even  Wollaston  and 
Ferguson,  they  pass  over  Butler's  name  in  silence^ 
The  reasôn  of  this  silence,  doubtless,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  title  of  his  work.  But  although  foreign  philoso- 
phers  could  be  expected  to  look  for  a  treatise  on 
moral  philosophy  in  a  book  called  Fifteeti  Sermons^ 
how  is  it  that  attention  was  not  called  to  him  by 
the  notices  in  Mackintosh  (who  îs  largely  cited^ 
e.g.,    by   J.    H.    Fichte),    which  showed    the   high 
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estimation  in  which  the  work  was  held  in  England  > 
It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact  that  writers,  professedly 
and  learnedly  treating  of  English  moral  philosophers, 
should  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  writer  who  holds 
by  far  the  highest  rank  among  them,  whose  work  is 
the  classical  work,  the  text  book  of  the  Universities, 
and  with  a  wîder  circulation,  probably,  than  the  works 
of  ail  the  other  moralists  put  together. 

The   most   striking   peculiarity   of    Kant's    moral 
theory  is  its  connexion  with  his  metaphysical  System. 
It  is  in  the  moral   law  that  he  finds  the  means  of 
establishing  the   existence,  and  to  some  extent  the 
nature,   of  the    supersensible  reality.     He  has  been 
charged  with  inconsistency  in  this.     What   he  pulls 
down  in  the  Critique  of  the  Spéculative  Reason,  he 
restores  illogically,  it  is  said,  in  that  of  the  Practical 
Reason.     The  fact  appears  to  be  that  readers  of  the 
former  work  are  apt  to  fall  into  two  mistakes.     First,^ 
they  suppose  that  they  hâve  before  them  a  complète 
System   instead   of  a   portion   only  ;    and   secondly, 
they  mistake  the  attitude  of  suspense  with  regard  to. 
the    supersensible   reality  for    a   dogmatic   négation 
of  ail  knowledge  thereof.     When  they  come  to  the 
Practical  works,  they  find  the  impression  thus  formed 
respecting  Kant's  attitude  towards  the  supersensible 
contradicted.     But  the  inconsistency  is  not  between 
the    two   parts    of  Kant*s   System,  but   between  his 
System  as  a  whole,  and  the  impression  derived  from 
a   partial  view  of  it.      That  he  limits  his   affirma^ 
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tîon  of  the  supersensîble  to  îts  practical  aspect  îs 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy. 
Nor  is  thîs  limitation  so  very  unlike  that  of  the 
common  sensé  philosopher,  Locke,  who  in  speaking 
of  the  limits  of  our  faculties,  says,  men  hâve  reason 
to  be  well  satisfied,  since  God  hath  given  them 
'  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  conveniences  of  life, 
and  the  information  of  virtue,*  adding,  *  How  short 
soever  their  knowledge  may  come  of  an  universal 
or  perfect  compréhension  of  whatsoever  is,  it  yet 
secures  their  great  concernments,  that  they  hâve  light 
enough  to  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
Maker,  and  the  sight  of  their  own  duties/  {Essay, 
bk.  i.  ch.  i.  §  5.) 
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FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
METAPHYSIC  OF  MORALS. 


PREFACE. 

Ancient  Greek  Philosophy  was  divîded  înto  three 
sciences  :  Physics,  Ethics,  and  Logic.  This  division 
is  perfectly  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
the  only  improvement  that  can  be  made  in  it  is  to  add 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  based,  so  that  we  may 
both  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  completeness,  and  also  be 
able  to  détermine  correctly  the  necessary  sub-divisions. 
AU  rational  knowledgeis  çÀthtx  mater ial  or  formai; 
the  former  considers  some  object,  the  latter  is  con- 
cerned  only  with  the  form  of  the  understanding  and 
of  the  reason  itself,  and  with  the  universal  laws  of 
thought  in  gênerai  without  distinction  of  its  objects. 
Formai  philosophy  is  called  Logic.  Material  philo- 
sophy, however,  which  has  to  do  with  determinate 
objects  and  the  laws  to  which  they  are  subjcct,  is 
again  two-fold  ;  for  thèse  laws  are  either  laws  of 
nature  or  of  freedom,     The  science  of  the  former  is 
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Physics,  that  of  the  latter,  Ethics;  they  are  also 
called  natural philosophy  and  moral  philosophy  respec- 
tively. 

Logic  cannot  hâve  any  empirical  part  ;  that  îs,  a 
part  in  which  the  universal  and  necessary  laws  ot 
thought  should  rest  on  grounds  taken  from  expé- 
rience ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  logic,  />.,  a  canon  for 
the  understanding  or  the  reason,  valid  for  ail  thought, 
and  capable  of  démonstration.  Natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  can  each  hâve  their  empi- 
rical part,  since  the  former  lias  to  détermine  the  laws 
of  nature  as  an  object  of  expérience,  the  latter  the  laws 
of  the  human  will,  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  nature  : 
the  former,  however,  being  laws  according  to  which 
everything  does  happen  ;  the  latter,  laws  according  to 
which  everything  ought  to  happen.^  Ethics  must 
also,  however,  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
what  ought  to  happen,  frequently  does  not. 

We  may  call  ail  philosophy  empirical^  so  far  as  it  is 
based  on  grounds  of  expérience  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  which  delivers  its  doctrines  from  à  priori  prin- 
cipes alone,  we  may  call///rr  philosophy.  When  the 
latter  is  merely  formai,  it  is  logic;  if  it  is  restricted  to 
definite  objects  of  the  understanding,  it  is  vietaphysic. 

In  this  way  there  arises  the  idea  of  a  two-fold 
metaphysic,  a  metaphysic  of  nature  and  a  inetaphysic 
of  morals,     Physics  will  thus  hâve  an  empirical  and 

1  [The  Word  '  law  *  is  hère  used  in  two  différent  sensés,  on  which  sec 
Whatdy's  Logic,  Appendix,  Art.  '  Law.'] 
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also  a  rational  part.  It  îs  the  same  with  Ethîcs,  but 
hère  the  empirical  part  might  hâve  the  spécial  name 
of  practical  anthropolog)\  the  name  morality  being 
appropriated  to  the  rational  part. 

AU  trades,  arts,  and  handiworks  hâve  gaincd  by 
division  of  labour,  namely,  when,  instead  of  one  man 
doing  everything,  each  confines  himself  to  a  certain 
kind  of  work  distinct  from  others  in  the  treatment 
it  requires,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perform  it  with 
greater  facility  and  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Where 
the  différent  kinds  of  work  are  not  so  distinguished 
and  divided,  where  every  one  is  a  jack-of-all-trades, 
there  manufactures  remain  still  in  the  greatest  bar- 
barism.  It  might  deserve  to  be  considcred  whether 
pure  philosophy  in  ail  its  parts  does  not  require  a 
man  specially  devoted  to  it,  and  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  for  the  whole  business  of  science  if  those 
who,  to  please  the  tastes  of  the  public,  are  wont  to 
blend  the  rational  and  empirical  éléments  together, 
mixed  in  ail  sorts  of  proportions  unknown  to  them- 
selves,  and  who  call  themselves  independent  thinkers, 
giving  the  name  of  minute  philosophers  to  those  who 
apply  themselves  to  the  rational  part  only — if  thèse,  I 
say,  were  warned  not  to  carry  on  two  employments 
together  which  differ  widely  in  the  treatment  they 
demand,  for  each  of  which  perhaps  a  spécial  talent  is 
required,  and  the  combination  of  which  in  one  person 
only  produces  bunglers.  But  I  only  ask  hère  whether 
the  nature  of  science  does  not  require  that  we  should 
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always  carefully  separate  the  empirical  from  the 
rational  part,  and  prefix  to  Physics  proper  (or  empiri- 
cal physics;  a  metaphysic  of  nature,  and  to  practical 
anthropology  a  metaphysic  of  morals,  which  must  be 
carefully  clcared  of  everything  empirical,  so  that  we 
may  know  how  much  can  be  accomplished  by  pure 
reason  in  both  cases,  and  from  what  sources  it  draws 
this  its  i/r/^r/teaching,  and  that  whether  the  latter 
inquiry  is  conducted  by  ail  moralists  (whose  name  is 
légion),  or  only  by  some  who  feel  a  calling  thereto. 

As  my  concem  hère  is  with  moral  philosophy,  I 
limit  the  question  suggested  to  this  :  Whether  it  is  not 
of  the  utmost  necessity  to  construct  a  pure  moral 
philosophy,  perfectly  cleared  of  everything  which  is 
only  empirical,  and  which  belongs  to  anthropology  ? 
for  that  such  a  philosophy  must  be  possible  is  évident 
from  the  common  idea  of  duty  and  of  the  moral  laws. 
Every  one  must  admit  that  if  a  law  is  to  hâve  moral 
force,  i.e,,  to  be  the  basis  of  an  obligation,  it  must  cany 
with  it  absolutc  necessity  ;  that,  for  example,  the  pre- 
cept,  'Thou  shalt  not  lie,'  is  not  valid  for  men  alone,  as 
if  othcr  rational  beings  had  no  need  to  observe  it;  and 
so  with  ail  the  other  moral  laws  properly  so  called  ; 
that,  thcrefore,  the  basis  of  obligation  must  not  be 
sought  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  in  the  circumstances 
in  the  world  in  which  he  is  placed,  but  à  priori  simply 
in  the  conceptions  of  pure  reason  ;  and  although 
any  other  precept  which  is  founded  on  principles  of 
mcre   expérience    may  be  in  certain   respects  uni- 
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versai,  yet  in  as  far  as  it  rests  even  in  the  least 
degree  on  an  empirical  basis,  perhaps  only  as  to  a 
motive,  such  a  precept,  while  it  may  be  a  practical 
rule,  can  never  be  called  a  moral  law. 

Thus  not  only  are  moral  laws  with  their  principles 
essentially   distinguished   from  every   other  kind   of 
practical  knowledge  in  which  there  is  anything  empi- 
rical, but  ail  moral  philosophy  rests  wholly  on  its  pure 
part.     When   applied  to   man,  it   does   not   borrow 
the  least  thing  from  the  knowledge  of  man  himself 
(anthropology),  but  gives  laws  à  priori  to  him  as  a 
rational  being.     No  doubt  thèse  laws  require  a  judg- 
ment  sharpened  by  expérience,  in  order  on  the  one 
hand  to  distinguish  in  what  cases  they  are  applicable, 
and  on  the  other  to  procure  for  them  access  to  the 
will  of  the  man,  and  effectuai  influence  on  conduct  ; 
since  man  is  acted  on  by  so  many  inclinations  that, 
though  capable  of  the  idea  of  a  practical  pure  reason, 
he  is  not  so  easily  able  to  make  it  effective  /;/  coficrclo 
in  his  life. 

A  metaphysic  of  morals  is  therefore  indispensably 
necessary,  not  merely  for  spéculative  reasons,  in  order 
to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  practical  principles 
which  are  to  be  found  à  priori  in  our  reason,  but  also 
because  morals  themselves  are  liable  to  ail  sorts  of 
corruption,  as  long  as  we  are  without  that  due  and 
suprême  canon  by  which  to  estimate  them  correctly. 
For  in  order  that  an  action  should  be  morally  good  it 
is  not  enough  that  it  conform  to  the  moral  law,  but 
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it  must  also  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  laWy  other- 
wise  that  conformity  is  only  very  contingent  and 
uncertain;  since  a  principle  which  is  not  moral,  al- 
though  it  may  now  and  then  produce  actions  conform- 
able  to  the  law,  will  also  often  produce  actions  which 
contradict  it.  Now  it  is  only  in  a  pure  philosophy 
that  we  can  look  for  the  moral  law  in  its  purity 
and  genuineness  (and,  in  a  practical  matter,  this  is  of 
the  utmost  conséquence);  we  must,  therefore,  begîn 
with  pure  philosophy  (metaphysic),  and  without  it 
there  cannot  be  any  moral  philosophy  at  ail.  That 
which  mingles  thèse  pure  principles  with  the  empirical 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  philosophy  (for  what 
distinguishes  philosophy  from  common  rational  know- 
ledge  is,  that  it  treats  in  separate  sciences  what  the 
latter  only  comprehends  confusedly),  much  less  does  it 
deserve  that  of  moral  philosophy,  since  by  this  con- 
fusion it  even  spoils  the  purity  of  morals  themselves, 
and  counteracts  its  own  end. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  however  that  what  is  hère 
demanded  is  already  extant  in  the  propaedeutic  pre- 
fixed  by  the  celebrated  Wolf  to  his  moral  philosophy, 
namely,  his  so-called  gênerai  practical  philosophy ^  and 
that,  therefore,  we  hâve  not  to  strike  into  an  entirely 
new  field.  Just  because  it  was  to  be  a  gênerai  practi- 
cal philosophy,  it  has  not  taken  into  considération  a 
will  of  any  particular  kind,  say  one  which  should  be 
determined  solelyfrom  ^/r/é^r/ principles  without  any 
empirical  motives,  and  which  we  might  call  a  pure 
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will,  but  volition  în  gênerai,  wîth  ail  the  actions  and 
conditions  which  belong  to  it  in  this  gênerai  significa- 
tion. By  this  it  is  distinguished  from  a  metaphysic 
of  morals,  just  as  gênerai  logic  which  treats  of  the  acts 
and  canons  of  thought  in  gencraly  is  distinguished  from 
transcendental  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  par- 
ticular  acts  and  canons  oîpurc  thought,  ûcy  that  whose 
cognitions  are  altogether  à  priori.  For  the  meta- 
physic of  morals  has  to  examine  the  idea  and  the 
principles  of  a  possible ///r^  will,  and  not  the  acts  and 
conditions  of  human  volition  generally,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  drawn  from  psychology.  It  is  true  that 
moral  laws  and  duty  are  spoken  of  in  the  gênerai 
moral  philosophy  (contrary  indeed  to  ail  fitness).  But 
this  is  no  objection,  for  in  this  respect  also  the  authors 
of  that  science  remain  true  to  their  idea  of  it  ;  they  do 
not  distinguish  the  motives  which  are  prescribed  as 
such  by  reason  alone  altogether  à  priori^  and  which 
are  properly  moral,  from  the  empirical  motives  which 
the  understanding  raises  to  gênerai  conceptions  merely 
by  comparison  of  expériences  ;  but  without  noticing 
the  différence  of  their  sources,  and  looking  on  them 
ail  as  homogeneous,  they  consider  only  their  greater 
or  less  amount.  It  is  in  this  way  they  frame  their 
notion  of  obligatiotiy  which,  though  anything  but  moral, 
is  ail  that  can  be  attained  in  a  philosophy  which 
passes  no  judgment  at  ail  on  the  origin  of  ail  possible 
practical  concepts,  whether  they  are  à  priori^  or  only 
à  posteriori. 
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Intending  to  publish  hereafter  a  metaphysîc  of 
morals,  I  issue  in  the  first  instance  thèse  fundamental 
principles.  Indeed  there  is  properly  no  other  founda- 
tion  for  it  than  the  critique  of  a  pure  practical  reason; 
just  as  that  of  metaphysics  is  the  critique  of  the  pure 
spéculative  reason,  already  published.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  former  is  not  so  absolutely  necessary  as  the 
latter,  because  in  moral  concerns  human  reason  can 
easily  be  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  correctness  and 
completeness,  even  in  the  commonest  understanding, 
while  on  the  contrary  in  its  theoretic  but  pure  use  it 
is  whoUy  dialectical  ;  and  in  the  second  place  if  the 
critique  of  a  pure  practical  reason  is  to  be  complète, 
it  must  be  possible  at  the  same  time  to  show  its 
îdentity  with  the  spéculative  reason  in  a  common 
principle,  for  it  can  ultimately  be  only  one  and  the 
same  reason  which  has  to  be  distinguished  merely  in 
its  application.  I  could  not,  however,  bring  it  to  such 
completeness  hère,  without  introducing  considérations 
of  a  wholly  différent  kind,  which  would  be  perplexing 
to  the  reader.  On  this  account  I  hâve  adopted  the 
title  of  Fondamental  Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of 
Moralsy  instead  of  that  of  a  Critique  of  the  pure  prac- 
tical  Reason, 

But  in  the  third  place,  sînce  a  metaphysic  of 
morals,  in  spite  of  the  discouraging  title,  is  yet 
capable  of  being  presented  in  a  popular  form,  and 
one  adapted  to  the  common  understanding,  I  find 
it  useful  to  separate  from  it  this  preliminary  treatise 
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on  its  fundamental  principles,  in  order  that  I  may 
not  hereafter  hâve  need  to  întroduce  thèse  neces- 
sarily  subtle  discussions  into  a  book  of  a  more  simple 
character. 

The  présent  treatise  is,  however,  nothing  more  than 
the  investigation  and  establishment  of  the  suprcnie 
principle  of  moralityy  and  this  alone  constitutes  a  study 
complète  in  itself,  and  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart 
from  every  other  moral  investigation.  No  doubt  my 
conclusions  on  this  weighty  question,  which  has  hither- 
to  been  very  unsatisfactorily  examined,  would  receive 
much  light  from  the  application  of  the  same  principle 
to  the  whole  system,  and  would  be  greatly  confirmed 
by  the  adequacy  which  it  exhibits  throughout  ;  but  I 
must  forego  this  advantage,  which  indeed  would  be 
after  ail  more  gratifying  than  useful,  since  the  easy 
applicability  of  a  principle  and  its  apparent  adequacy 
give  no  very  certain  proof  of  its  soundness,  but  rather 
inspire  a  certain  partiality,  which  prevents  us  from 
examining  and  estimating  it  strictly  in  itself,  and 
without  regard  to  conséquences. 

I  hâve  adopted  in  this  work  the  method  which  I 
think  most  suitable,  proceeding  analytically  from 
common  knowledge  to  the  détermination  of  its 
ultimate  principle,  and  again  descending  syntheti- 
cally  from  the  examination  of  this  principle  and  its 
sources  to  the  common  knowledge  in  which  we  find 
it  employed.  The  division  will,  therefore,  be  as 
foUows  ; — 
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1.  First  section, — Transition    from    the    common 

rational  knowledge  of  morality  to  the  philo- 
sophical. 

2.  Second  section, — Transition  from  popular  moral 

philosophy  to  the  metaphysic  of  morals. 

3.  Third  section, — Final  step  from  the  metaphysic 

of  morals  to  the  critique  of  the  pure  practical 
reason. 


Lii] 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE 
METAPIIYSIC  OF  MORALS. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

TRANSITION     FROM    THE     COMMON     RATIONAL     KNOWLEDGE 
OF   MORALITY   TO   THE   PHILOSOPHICAL. 

NOTHING  can  possibly  be  conceived  in  the  world,  or 
even  out  of  it,  which  can  be  called  good  without 
qualification,  except  a  Good  Will.  Intelligence,  wit, 
judgment,  and  the  other  talents  of  the  mind,  however 
they  may  be  named,  or  courage,  resolution,  persévér- 
ance, as  qualities  of  tempérament,  are  undoubtedly 
good  and  désirable  in  many  respects  ;  but  thèse  gifts 
of  nature  may  also  become  extremely  bad  and  mis- 
chievous  if  the  will  which  is  to  make  use  of  them, 
and  which,  therefore,  constitutes  what  is  called 
charactcry  is  not  good.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune.  Power,  riches,  honour,  even  health, 
and  the  gênerai  well-being  and  contentment  with 
one's  condition  which  is  called  happiness^  inspire  pride, 
and  often  presumption,  if  there  is  not  a  good  will  to 
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correct  the  influence  of  thèse  on  the  mînd,  and  wîth 
thîs  also  to  rectify  the  whole  principle  of  acting  and 
adapt  it  to  its  end.  The  sight  of  a  being  who  is 
not  adorned  with  a  single  feature  of  a  pure  and  good 
will,  enjoying  unbroken  prosperity,  can  never  give 
pleasure  to  an  impartial  rational  spectator.  Thus  a 
good  will  appears  to  constitute  the  indispensable 
condition  even  of  being  worthy  of  happiness. 

There  are  even  some  qualities  which  are  of  service 
to  thîs  good  will  itself,  and  may  facilitate  its  action, 
yet  which  hâve  no  intrinsic  unconditional  value,  but 
always  présuppose  a  good  will,  and  this  qualifies  the 
esteem  that  we  justly  hâve  for  them,  and  does  not 
permit  us  to  regard  them  as  absolutely  good.  Mode- 
ration  in  the  affections  and  passions,  self-control  and 
calm  délibération  are  not  only  good  in  many  respects, 
but  even  seem  to  constitute  part  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  person;  but  they  are  far  from  deserving  to 
be  called  good  without  qualification,  although  they 
hâve  been  so  unconditionally  praised  by  the  ancients. 
For  without  the  principles  of  a  good  will,  they  may 
become  extremely  bad,  and  the  coolness  of  a  villain 
not  only  makes  him  far  more  dangerous,  but  also 
immediately  makes  him  more  abominable  in  our  eyes 
than  he  would  hâve  been  without  it. 

A  good  will  is  good  not  because  of  what  it  per- 
forms  or  effects,  not  by  its  aptness  for  the  attainment 
of  some  proposed  end,  but  simply  by  virtue  of  the 
volition,  that  is,  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  considered  by 
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itself  is  to  be  esteemed  much  hîgher  than  ail  that  can 
be  brought  about  by  it  in  favour  of  any  inclination, 
nay  even  of  the  sum  total  of  ail  inclinations.  Even  if 
it  should  happen  that,  owing  to  spécial  disfavour  of 
fortune,  or  the  niggardly  provision  of  a  step-motherly 
nature,  this  will  should  wholly  lack  power  to  accom- 
plish  its  purpose,  if  with  its  greatest  efforts  it  should 
yet  achieve  nothing,  and  there  should  remain  only  the 
good  will  (not,  to  be  sure,  a  mère  wish,  but  the  sum- 
moning  of  ail  means  in  our  power),  then,  like  a  jewel, 
it  would  still  shine  by  its  own  light,  as  a  thing  which 
has  its  whole  value  in  itself.  Its  usefulness  or  fruit- 
lessness  can  neither  add  nor  take  away  anything  from 
this  value.  It  would  be,  as  it  were,  only  the  setting  to 
enable  us  to  handle  it  the  more  conveniently  in  com- 
mon  commerce,  or  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  not  yet  connoisseurs,  but  not  to  recommend 
it  to  true  connoisseurs,  or  to  détermine  its  value. 

There  is,  however,  something  so  strange  in  this  idea 
of  the  absolute  value  of  the  mère  will,  in  which  no 
account  is  taken  of  its  utility,  that  notwithstanding 
the  thorough  assent  of  even  common  reason  to  the 
idea,  yet  a  suspicion  must  arise  that  it  may  perhaps 
really  be  the  product  of  mère  high-flown  fancy,  and 
that  we  may  hâve  misunderstood  the  purpose  of 
nature  in  assigning  reason  as  the  governor  of  our 
will.  Therefore  we  will  examine  this  idea  from  this 
point  of  view. 

In  the  physical  constitution  of  an  organized  beîng 
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we  assume  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  no  organ 
for  any  purpose  will  be  found  in  it  but  what  îs  also 
the  fittest  and  best  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Now 
in  a  being  which  bas  reason  and  a  will,  if  the  proper 
object  of  nature  were  its  conservation^  its  welfare^  in  a 
Word,  its  happmesSy  then  nature  would  hâve  hit  upon  a 
very  bad  arrangement  in  selecting  the  reason  of  the 
créature  to  carry  out  this  purpose.  For  ail  the  actions 
which  the  créature  has  to  perform  with  a  view  to  this 
purpose,  and  the  whole  rule  of  its  conduct,  would  be 
far  more  surely  prescribed  to  it  by  instinct,  and  that 
end  would  hâve  been  attained  thereby  much  more 
certainly  than  it  ever  can  be  by  reason.  Should 
reason  hâve  been  communicatèd  to  this  favoured 
créature  over  and  above,  it  must  only  hâve  served  it 
to  contemplate  the  happy  constitution  of  its  nature,  to 
admire  it,  to  congratulate  itself  thereon,  and  to  feel 
thankful  for  it  to  the  beneficent  cause,  but  not  that  it 
should  subject  its  désires  to  that  weak  and  delusive 
guidance,  and  meddle  bunglingly  with  the  purpose  of 
nature.  In  a  word,  nature  would  hâve  taken  care 
that  reason  should  not  break  forth  into  practical 
exercisey  nor  hâve  the  presumption,  with  its  weak 
insight,  to  hunt  out  for  itself  the  plan  of  happiness, 
and  of  the  means  of  attaining  it.  Nature  would  not 
only  hâve  taken  on  herself  the  choice  of  the  ends,  but 
also  of  the  means,  and  with  wise  foresight  would  hâve 
entrusted  both  to  instinct. 

And,  in  fact,  we  find  that  the  more  a  cultivated 
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reason  applies  itself  with  delîberate  purpose  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  happiness,  so  much  the  more 
does  the  man  fail  of  true  satisfaction.  And  from  this 
circumstance  there  arises  in  many,  if  they  are  candid 
enough  to  confess  it,  a  certain  degree  of  misologyy  that 
is,  hatred  of  reason,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  most  experienced  in  the  use  of  it,  because  after 
calculating  ail  the  advantages  they  dérive,  I  do  not 
say  from  the  invention  of  ail  the  arts  of  common 
luxury,  but  even  from  the  sciences  (which  seem  to 
them  to  be  after  ail  only  a  luxury  of  the  understand- 
ing)  they  find  that  they  hâve,  in  fact,  only  brought 
more  trouble  on  their  shoulders,  rather  than  gained 
in  happiness  ;  and  they  end  by  envying,  rather  than 
despising,  the  more  common  stamp  of  men  who  keep 
doser  to  the  guidance  of  mère  instinct,  and  do  not 
allow  their  reason  much  influence  on  their  conduct. 
And  this  we  must  admit,  that  the  judgment  of  those 
who  would  very  much  lower  the  lofty  eulogies  of  the 
advantages  which  reason  gives  us  in  regard  to  the 
happiness  and  satisfaction  of  life,  or  even  reduce  them 
to  nothing,  is  by  no  means  morose  or  ungrateful  to  the 
goodness  with  which  the  world  is  governed,  but  that 
there  lies  at  the  root  of  thèse  judgments  the  idea  that 
our  existence  has  a  différent  and  far  nobler  end,  for 
which,  and  not  for  happiness,  reason  is  properly  in- 
tended,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
suprême  condition  to  which  the  private  ends  of  man 
must,  for  the  most  part,  be  postponed. 
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For   as    reason   is    not    compétent  to    guide   the 
will  with  certainty  in  regard  to  its  objects  and  the 
satisfaction    of    ail    our  wants    (which    it    to    some 
extent  even  multiplies),  this  being  an  end  to  which 
an   implanted  instinct  would   hâve   led   with   much 
greater    certainty  ;    and    since,   nevertheless,   reason 
is   imparted   to    us   as    a   practical   faculty,   ùe.y   as 
one  which  is  to  hâve  influence  on  the  will,  there- 
fore,  admitting  that  nature  generally  in  the  distri- 
bution of  her  capacities  has  adapted  the  means  to 
the  end,  its  true  destination  must  be  to  produce  a 
willy  not  merely  good  as  a  mea^ts  to  something  else, 
but  good  in  itself,  for  which  reason  was  absolutely 
necessary.     This   will  then,  though  not   indeed   the 
sole  and  complète  good,  must  be  the  suprême  good 
and  the  condition  of  every  other,  even  of  the  désire  of 
happiness.  Under  thèse  circumstances,  there  is  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  the  fact  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  reason  which  is  requisîte  for  the 
first  and  unconditional  purpose,  does  in  many  ways 
interfère,  at  least  in  this  life,  with  the  attainment  of 
the  second    which    is    always    conditional,   namely 
happiness.     Nay,  it  may  even  reduce  it  to  nothing, 
without  nature  thereby  failing  of  her  purpose.     For 
reason  recognises  the  establishment  of  a  good  will  as 
its  highest  practical  destination,  and  in  attaining  this 
purpose  is  capable  only  of  a  satisfaction  of  its  own 
proper,  kind  namely  that  from  the  attainment  of  an 
end,  which  end  agaîn  is  determined  by  reason  only, 
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notwithstanding  that  thîs  may  involve  many  a  disap- 
pointment  to  the  ends  of  inclination. 

We  hâve  then  to  develop  the  notion  of  a  will  which 
deserves  to  be  highly  esteemed  for  itself,  and  is  good 
without  a  view  to  anything  further,  a  notion  which 
exists  already  in  the  sound  natural  understanding, 
requiring  rather  to  be  cleared  up  than  to  be  taught, 
and  which  in  estimating  the  value  of  our  actions 
always  takes  the  first  place,  and  constitutes  the 
condition  of  ail  the  rest.  In  order  to  do  this  we  will 
take  the  notion  of  duty,  which  includes  that  of  a  good 
will,  although  implying  certain  subjective  restrictions 
and  hindrances.  Thèse,  however,  far  from  concealing 
it,  or  rendering  it  unrecognisable,  rather  bring  it  out 
by  contrast,  and  make  it  shine  forth  so  much  the 
brighter. 

I  omit  hère  ail  actions  which  are  already  recognised 
as  inconsistent  with  duty,  although  they  may  be  use- 
ful  for  this  or  that  purpose,  for  with  thèse  the  question 
whether  they  are  done  frovi  duty  cannot  arise  at  ail, 
since  they  even  conflict  with  it.  I  also  set  aside  those 
actions  which  really  conform  to  duty,  but  to  which 
men  hâve  no  direct  indinatioUy  performing  them 
because  they  are  impelled  thereto  by  some  other 
inclination.  For  in  this  case  we  can  readily  distin- 
guish  whether  the  action  which  agrées  with  duty  is 
done  from  duty,  or  from  a  selfish  view.  It  is  much 
barder  to  make  this  distinction  when  the  action 
accords  with  duty,  and  the  subject  lias  besides  a  direct 
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inclination  to  it.  For  example,  it  is  always  a  matter 
of  duty  that  a  dealer  should  not  overcharge  an  inex- 
perienced  purchaser,  and  wherever  there  is  much 
commerce  the  prudent  tradesman  does  not  over- 
charge, but  keeps  a  fixed  price  for  every  one,  so  that 
a  child  buys  of  him  as  well  as  any  other.  Men  are 
thus  honestly  served  ;  but  this  is  not  enough  to  make 
us  believe  that  the  tradesman  has  so  acted  from  duty 
and  from  principles  of  honesty:  his  own  advantage 
required  it  ;  it  is  out  of  the  question  in  this  case  to 
suppose  that  he  might  besides  hâve  a  direct  inclination 
in  favour  of  the  buyers,  so  that,  as  it  were,  from  love 
he  should  give  no  advantage  to  one  over  another. 
Accordingly  the  action  was  done  neither  from  duty  nor 
from  direct  inclination,  but  merely  with  a  selfish  view. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  duty  to  maintain  one's  life  ; 
and,  in  addition,  every  one  has  also  a  direct  inclination 
to  do  so.  But  on  this  account  the  often  anxious  care 
which  most  men  take  for  it  has  no  intrinsic  worth,  and 
their  maxim  has  no  moral  import.  They  préserve 
their  life  as  duty  requiresy  no  doubt,  but  not  bccause  duty 
requires.  On  the  other  hand,  if  adversity  and  hope- 
less  sorrow  hâve  completely  taken  away  the  relish  for 
life  ;  if  the  unfortunate  one,  strong  in  mind,  indignant 
at  his  fate  rather  than  desponding  or  dejected,  wishes 
for  death,  and  yet  préserves  his  life  without  loving  it — 
not  from  inclination  or  fear,  but  from  duty — then  his 
maxim  has  a  moral  worth. 

To  be  beneficent  when  we  can  is  a  duty;  and  besides 
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this,  there  are  many  minds  so  sympathetically  consti- 
tuted  that  without  any  other  motive  of  vanity  or  self- 
interest,  they  find  a  pleasure  in  spreading  joy  around 
them,  and  can  take  delight  in  the  satisfaction  of  others 
so  far  as  it  is  their  own  work.  But  I  maintain  that  in 
such  a  case  an  action  of  this  kind,  however  proper, 
however  amiable  it  may  be,  has  nevertheless  no  true 
moral  worth,  but  is  on  a  level  with  other  inclinations, 
e,g,i  the  inclination  to  honour,  which,  if  it  is  happily 
directed  to  that  which  is  in  fact  of  public  utility  and 
accordant  with  duty,  and  consequently  honourable, 
deserves  praise  and  encouragement,  but  not  esteem. 
For  the  maxim  wants  the  moral  import,  namely,  that 
such  actions  be  done  from  dutyy  not  from  inclination. 
Put  the  case  that  the  mind  of  that  philanthropist  were 
clouded  by  sorrow  of  his  own,  extinguishing  ail  sym- 
pathy  with  the  lot  of  others,  and  that  while  he  still 
has  the  power  to  benefit  others  in  distress  he  is  not 
touched  by  their  trouble  because  he  is  absorbed  with 
his  own  ;  and  now  suppose  that  he  tears  himself  out 
of  this  dead  insensibility,  and  performs  the  action 
without  any  inclination  to  it,  but  simply  from  duty, 
then  first  has  his  action  its  genuine  moral  worth. 
Further  still;  if  nature  has  put  little  sympathy  in  the 
heart  of  this  or  that  man;  if  he,  supposed  to  be  an 
upright  man,  is  by  tempérament  cold  and  indiffèrent 
ta  the  sufferings  of  others,  perhaps  because  in  respect 
of  his  own  he  is  provided  with  the  spécial  gift  of 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  supposes,  or  even  requires, 
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that  others  should  hâve  the  same — and  such  a  man 
would  certainly  not  be  the  meanest  product  of  nature — 
but  if  nature  had  not  specially  framed  him  for  a  philan- 
thropist,  would  he  not  still  find  in  himself  a  source 
from  whence  to  give  himself  a  far  higher  worth  than 
that  of  a  good-natured  tempérament  could  be  ?  Un- 
questionably.  It  is  just  in  this  that  the  moral 
worth  of  the  character  is  brought  out  whîch  is  incom- 
parably  the  highest  of  ail,  namely,  that  he  îs  benefi- 
cent,  not  from  inclination,  but  from  duty. 

To  secure  one's  own  happiness  is  a  duty,  at  least 
indirectly;  for  discontent  with  one's  condition  undera 
pressure  of  many  anxieties  and  amidst  unsatisfied 
wants  might  easily  become  a  great  tcmptation  to  trans- 
gression of  duty.  But  hère  again,  without  looking  to 
duty,  ail  men  hâve  already  the  strongest  and  most 
intimate  inclination  to  happiness,  because  it  is  just  in 
this  idea  that  ail  inclinations  are  combined  in  one 
total.  But  the  precept  of  happiness  is  often  of  such  a 
sort  that  it  greatly  interfères  with  some  inclinations, 
and  yet  a  man  cannot  form  any  definite  and  certain 
conception  of  the  sum  of  satisfaction  of  ail  of  them 
which  is  called  happiness.  It  is  not  then  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  that  a  single  inclination,  definite  both  as  to 
what  it  promises  and  as  to  the  time  within  which  it 
can  be  gratificd,  is  often  able  to  ovcrcome  such  a  fluc- 
tuating  idea,  and  that  a  gouty  patient,  for  instance, 
can  choose  to  cnjoy  what  he  likes,  and  to  sufter  what  he 
may,  since,  according  to  his  calculation,  on  this  occa- 
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sion  at  least,  he  has  [only]  not  sacrificed  the  enjoyment 
of  the  présent  moment  to  a  possibly  mistaken  expec- 
tation  of  a  happiness  which  is  supposed  to  be  found 
in  health.  But  even  in  this  case,  if  the  gênerai  désire 
for  happiness  did  not  influence  his  will,  and  supposing 
that  in  his  particular  case  health  was  not  a  necessary 
élément  in  this  calculation,  there  yet  rcmains  in  this, 
as  in  ail  other  cases,  this  law,  namely,  that  he  should 
promote  his  happiness  not  from  inclination  but  from 
duty,  and  by  this  would  his  conduct  first  acquire  true 
moral  worth. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  undoubtedly,  that  we  are  to 
understand  those  passages  of  Scripture  also  in  which 
we  are  commanded  to  love  our  neighbour,  even  our 
enemy.  For  love,  as  an  aficction,  cannot  be  com- 
manded, but  beneficence  for  duty's  sake  ;  even  though 
we  are  not  impelled  to  it  by  any  inclination,  nay,  are 
even  repelled  by  a  natural  and  unconquerablc  aver- 
sion. This  is  practical  love,  and  not  pathological^  a 
love  which  is  seated  in  the  will,  and  not  in  the  pro- 
pensions of  sensé,  in  principles  of  action  and  not  of 
tender  sympathy  ;  and  it  is  this  love  alone  which  can 
be  commanded. 

The  second  proposition  is  :  That  an  action  done 
from  duty  dérives  its  moral  worth,  not  from  the  purposc 
which  is  to  be  attained  by  it,  but  from  the  maxim  by 
which  it  is  determined,  and  thereforc  does  not  dépend 
on  the  realization  of  the  object  of  the  action,  but 
merely  on  Û\q  principle  0/  volition  by  which  the  action 
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has  takcn  place,  wîthout  regard  to  any  object  of 
désire.  It  is  clear  from  what  précèdes  that  the  pur- 
poses  which  we  may  hâve  in  view  in  our  actions,  or 
their  effects  regarded  as  ends  and  springs  of  the  will, 
cannot  givc  to  actions  any  unconditional  or  moral 
worth.  In  what  then  can  their  worth  lie,  if  it  is  not  to 
consist  in  the  will  and  in  référence  to  its  expected 
cffcct?  It  cannot  lie  anywhere  but  in  Ûic  principle  of 
the  will  without  regard  to  the  ends  which  can  be 
attaincd  by  the  action.  For  the  will  stands  between 
its  à  priori  principle  which  is  formai,  and  its  à  pos- 
teriori spring  which  is  material,  as  between  two 
roads,  and  as  it  must  be  determined  by  something,  it 
follows  that  it  must  be  determined  by  the  formai 
principle  of  volition  when  an  action  is  done  from 
duty,  in  which  case  every  material  principle  has  been 
withdrawn  from  it. 

The  third  proposition,  which  is  a  conséquence  of  the 
two  prcccding,  I  would  express  thus  :  Duty  is  tlie 
iiccessity  of  acthig  from  respect  for  the  law.  I  may 
havc  inclination  for  an  object  as  the  effect  of  my  pro- 
poscd  action,  but  I  cannot  hâve  respect  for  it,  just 
for  this  rcason,  that  it  is  an  efifect  and  not  an  energy 
of  will.  Similarly,  I  cannot  hâve  respect  for  incli- 
nation, whcther  my  own  or  anothcr's  ;  I  can  at  most 
if  my  own,  approvc  it  ;  if  another's,  sometimes  even 
love  it  ;  /.<*.,  look  on  it  as  favourable  to  my  own  interest. 
It  is  only  what  is  connccted  with  my  will  as  a  prin- 
ciple, by    no    mcans    as    an   effect — what  does  not 
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subserve  my  inclination,  but  overpowers  it,  or  at  least 
in  case  of  choice  excludes  it  from  its  calculation — in 
other  words,  simply  the  law  of  itself,  which  can  be  an 
object  of  respect,  and  hence  a  command.  Now  an 
action  done  from  duty  must  wholly  exclude  the  in- 
fluence of  inclination,  and  with  it  evcry  object  of  the 
will,  so  that  nothing  remains  which  can  détermine  the 
will  except  objectively  the  law^  and  subjectively///r^ 
respect  for  this  practical  law,  and  consequently  the 
maxim^  ta  follow  this  law  even  to  the  thwarting  of 
ail  my  inclinations. 

Thus  the  moral  worth  of  an  action  does  not  lie  in 
the  effect  expected  from  it,  nor  in  any  principlc  of 
action  which  requires  to  borrow  its  motive  from  this 
expected  efifect.  For  ail  thèse  efifects — agreeableness 
of  one's  condition,  and  even  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  of  others — could  hâve  been  also  brought 
about  by  other  causes,  so  that  for  this  there  would 
hâve  been  no  need  of  the  will  of  a  rational  being  ;  it 
is  in  this,  however,  alone  that  the  suprême  and  un- 
conditional  good  can  be  found.  The  pre-eminent 
good  which  we  call  moral  can  therefore  consist  in 
nothing  else  than  the  conception  of  lazv  in  itself,  which 
certain ly  is  only  possible  in  a  rational  being,  in  so  far  as 
this  conception,  and  not  the  expected  effect,  deter- 

*  A  maxim  is  the  subjective  principle  of  volition.  The  objective 
principle  (/.^.,  that  which  would  also  serve  subjectively  as  a  practical 
ptrinciple  to  ail  rational  l>eings  if  reason  had  fuU  power  over  the  faculty 
of  désire)  is  the  practical  law. 
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mines  the  will.  Thîs  îs  a  good  which  is  already  pré- 
sent in  the  person  who  acts  accord ingly,  and  we  hâve 
not  to  wait  for  it  to  appear  first  in  the  result.^ 

But  what  sort  of  law  can  that  be,  the  conception  of 
which  must  détermine  the  will,  even  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  efifect  expected  from  it,  in  order 
that  this  will  may  be  called  good  absolutely  and  with- 
out qualification?  As  I  hâve  deprived  the  will  of 
every  impulse  which  could  arise  to  it  from  obédience 
to  any  law,  there  remains  nothing  but  the  universal 


*  It  might  be  hère  objected  to  me  that  I  take  refuge  behind  the  word 
respect  in  an  obscure  feeling  instead  of  giving  a  distinct  solution  of  the 
question  by  a  concept  of  the  reason.    But  although  respect  is  a  feel- 
ing, it  is  not  a  feeling  recerved  through  influence,  but  is  self-wrotïgkt  by  a 
rational  concept,   and,    therefore,  is  specifically  distinct  from  ail  feel- 
ings  of  the  former  kind,  which  may  be  referred  either  to  inclination 
or  fear.     What  I  recognise  immediately  as  a  law  for  me,  I  reco^ise 
with   respect.       This   merely  signifies  the  consciousness  that  my  will 
is  subùrdinate  to  a  law,  without   the   interventicMi   of  other    influences 
on  my  sensé.     The  immédiate  détermination  of  the  will  by  the  law, 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  is  called  respect^  so  that  this  is  r^arded 
as    an  effect  of  the  law   on    the  subject,  and  not  as  the  cause  of  it. 
Respect  is  properly  the  conception  of  a  work  which  thwarts  my  self- 
love.     Accordingly  it  is  something  which  is  considered  neither  as  an 
object  of  inclination  nor  of  fear,  although  it  has  something  analogous  to 
both.     The  object  of  respect  is  the  law  only,  and  that,  the  law  which 
we  impose  on  ourselvcs^  and  yet  recognise  as  necessary  in  itself.     As  a 
law,  we  are  subjected  to  it  without  consulting  self-love  ;  as  imposed  by 
us  on  ourselves,  it  is  a  resuit  of  our  will.    In  the  former  aspect  it  has  an 
analogy  to  fear,  in  the  latter  to   inclination.     Respect  for  a  person  is 
properly  only  respect  for  the  law  (of  honesty,  &c. ,  )  of  which  he  gives 
us  an  example.     Since  we  also  look  on  the  improvement  of  our  talents 
as  a  duty  we  consider  that  we  see  in  a  person  of  talents,  as  it  were  the 
example  ofa  law  (viz.,  to  become  like  him  in  this  by  exercise),  and  this 
constitutes  our  respect.     AU  so-called  moral  interesi  consists  simply 
in  respect  for  the  law. 
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conformîty  of  its  actions  to   law   in    gênerai,  which 
alone  is  to  serve  the  will  as  a  principle,  Le,y  I  am  never 
to  act  otherwise  than  so  that  I  coiild  also  will  that  my 
maxim  should  become  a  univcrsal laiv.    Hère  now,  it  is 
the   simple  conformity   to   law   in    gênerai,  without 
assuming    any  particular    law  applicable   to  certain 
actions,  that  serves  the  will  as  its  principle,  and  must 
so  serve  it,  if  duty  is  not  to  be  a  vain  delusion  and  a 
chimerical  notion.     The  common  reason  of  men  in  its 
practical  judgments  perfectly  coincides  with  this,  and 
always  has  in  view  the  principle  hère  suggested.     Let 
the  question  be,  for  example  :  May  I  when  in  distress 
make  a  promise  with  the  intention  not  to  keep  it  ?     I 
readily  distinguish  hère  between  the  two  significations 
which  the  question  may  hâve  :  Whether  it  is  prudent, 
or  whether  it  is  right,  to  make  a  false  promise.     The 
former   may  undoubtedly  often  be  the  case.     I  see 
clearly   indeed  that    it  is   not   enough   to    extricate 
myself  from  a  présent  difficulty  by  means  of  this  sub- 
terfuge, but  it  must  be  well  considered  whether  there 
may  not  hereafter  spring  from  this  lie  much  greater 
inconvenience  than  that  from  which  I  now  free  myself, 
and  as,  with  ail  my  supposed  cunning^  the  conséquences 
cannot   be   so  easily   foreseen  but  that   crédit  once 
lost  may  be  much  more  injurious  to  me  than  any 
mischief  which  I  seek  to  avoid  at  présent,  it  should  be 
considered  whether  it  would  not  be  more /r//rfr;//to  act 
herein  according  to  a  universal  maxim,  and  to  make  it 
a  habit  to  promise  nothing  except  with  the  intention  of 
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keepîng  ît.  But  it  is  soon  clear  to  me  that  such  a  maxim 
wîU  still  only  be  based  on  the  fear  of  conséquences. 
Now  it  îs  a  wholly  différent  thing  to  be  truthful  from 
duty,  and  to  be  so  from  appréhension  of  injurious  con- 
séquences.    In  the  first  case,  the  very  notion  of  the 
action  already  implies  a  law  for  me  ;  in  the  second  case, 
I  must  first  look  about  elsewhere  to  see  what  results 
may  be  combined  with  it  which  would  affect  myselt 
For  to  deviate  from  the  principle  of  duty  is  beyond 
ail  doubt  wicked  ;  but  to  be  unfaithful  to  my  maxim 
of  prudence  may  often  be  very  advantageous  to  me, 
although  to  abide  by  it  is  certainly  safer.  The  shortest 
way,  however,  and  an  unerring  one,  to  discover  the 
answer  to  this  question  whether  a  lying  promise  is 
consistent  with  duty,  is  to  ask  myself,  Should  I  be 
content  that  my  maxim  (to  extricate  myself  from 
difficulty  by  a  false  promise)  should  hold  good  as  a 
universal  law,  for  myself  as  well  as  for  others  ?  and 
should  I  be  able  to  say  to  myself,  *  Every  one  may 
make  a  deceitful  promise  when  he  finds  himself  in  a 
difficulty  from  which  he  cannot  otherwise  extricate 
himself'.^     Then  I  presently  become  aware  that  while 
I  can  will  the  lie,  I  can  by  no  means  will  that  lying 
should  be  a  universal  law.     For  with  such  a  law  there 
would  be  no  promises  at  ail,  since  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  allège  my  intention  in  regard  to  my  future  actions 
to  those  who   would  not  believe  this  allégation,  or 
if  they  over  hastily  did   so  would  pay  me  back  in 
my  own  coin.     Hence  my  maxim,  as  soon  as  it  should 
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be  made  a  universal  law,  would  necessarily  destroy 
itself. 

I  do  not  therefore  need  any  far-reaching  pénétra- 
tion to  discern  what  I  hâve  to  do  in  order  that  my 
will  may  be  morally  good.  Inexpcrienced  in  the 
course  of  the  world,  incapable  of  being  preparcd  for 
ail  its  contingencies,  I  only  ask  mysclf  :  Canst  thou 
also  will  that  thy  maxîm  should  bc  a  universal  law  ? 
If  not,  then  it  must  be  rejectcd,  and  that  not  because 
of  a  disadvantage  accruing  from  it  to  myself  or  even 
to  others,  but  because  it  cannot  enter  as  a  principle 
into  a  possible  universal  législation,  and  reason  ex- 
torts from  me  immédiate  respect  for  such  législation. 
I  do  not  indeed  as  yet  discern  on  what  this  respect 
is  based  (this  the  philosopher  may  inquire),  but  at 
least  I  understand  this,  that  it  is  an  estimation  of 
the  worth  which  far  outweighs  ail  worth  of  what  is 
recommended  by  inclination,  and  that  the  necessity 
of  acting  from  pure  respect  for  the  practical  law  is 
what  constitutes  duty,  to  which  every  other  motive 
must  give  place,  because  it  is  the  condition  of  a  will 
being  good  in  itself  y  and  the  worth  of  such  a  will  is 
above  everything. 

Thus  then,  without  quitting  the  moral  knowledge  of 
common  human  reason,  we  hâve  arrived  at  its  prin- 
ciple. And  although  no  doubt  common  men  do  not 
conceive  it  in  such  an  abstract  and  universal  form,  yet 
they  always  hâve  it  really  before  their  eyes,  and  use  it 
as  the  standard  of  their  décision.     Hère  it  would  be 
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easy  to  show  how,  with  this  compass  in  hand,  men  are 
well  able  to  distinguish  in  every  case  that  occurs, 
what  is  good,  what  bad,  conformable  to  duty  or 
inconsistent  with  it,  if,  without  in  the  least  teaching 
them  anything  new,  we  only,  like  Socrates,  direct 
their  attention  to  the  principle  they  themselves  em- 
ploy  ;  and  that  therefore  we  do  not  need  science  and 
philosophy  to  know  what  we  should  do  to  be  honest 
and  good,  yea  even  wise  and  virtuous.  Indeed  we 
might  well  hâve  conjectured  beforehand  that  the  know- 
ledge  of  what  every  man  is  bound  to  do,  and  there- 
fore also  to  know  would  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
man,  even  the  commonest.^  Hère  we  cannot  forbear 
admiration  when  we  see  how  great  an  advantage  the 
practical  judgment  has  over  the  theoretical  in  the 
common  understanding  of  men.  In  the  latter,  if  com- 
mon  reason  ventures  to  départ  from  the  laws  of  ex- 
périence and  from  the  perceptions  of  the  sensés,  it  falls 
into  mère  inconceivabilities  and  self-contradictions,  at 


*[*A  reviewer,  who  wanted  to  find  some  fault  with  this  work,  has  hit 
the  truth  better  perhaps  than  he  thought  when  he  says  that  no  new 
principle  of  morality  is  set  forth  in  it,  but  only  a  new  formula.  But 
who  would  think  of  introducing  a  new  principle  of  ail  morality,  and 
making  himself,  as  it  were,  the  first  discoverer  of  it,  just  as  if  ail  the 
world  before  him  were  ignorant  what  duty  was  or  had  been  in  thorough- 
going  error  ?  But  whoever  knows  of  what  importance  to  a  mathema- 
tician  2l  formula  is  which  defines  accurately  what  is  to  be  done  to  work 
a  problem,  will  not  think  that  a  formula  is  insignifîcant  and  useless 
which  does  the  same  for  ail  duty  in  gênerai.  ' — Préface  to  the  Critique 
of  the  Practical  Reason^  p.  1 1 1.  A  spécimen  of  Kant's  proposed  appli- 
cation of  the  Socratic  method  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Semple's  translation 
of  the  Metaphysic  ofEtkics,  p.  2CX).] 
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least  into  a  chaos  of  uncertaînty,  obscurîty,  and  insta- 
bility.  But  in  the  practical  sphère  it  is  just  when  the 
common  understanding  excludes  ail  sensible  springs 
from  practical  laws  that  its  power  of  judgment  begins 
to  show  itself  to  advantage.  It  then  becomes  even 
subtle,  whether  it  be  that  it  chicanes  with  its  own 
conscience  or  with  other  claims  respecting  what  is 
to  be  called  right,  or  whether  it  desires  for  its  own 
instruction  to  détermine  honestly  the  worth  of  actions  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  even  hâve  as  good  a 
hope  of  hitting  the  mark  as  any  philosopher  whatever 
can  promise  himself.  Nay,  it  is  almost  more  sure  of 
doing  so,  because  the  philosopher  cannot  hâve  any 
other  principle,  while  he  may  easily  perplex  his 
judgment  by  a  multitude  of  considérations  foreign  to 
the  matter,  and  so  turn  aside  from  the  right  way. 
Would  it  not  therefore  be  wiser  in  moral  concerns  to 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  common  reason,  or  at 
most  only  to  call  in  philosophy  to  render  the  System 
of  morals  more  complète  and  intelligible,  and  its  rules 
more  convenient  for  use  (especially  for  disputation), 
but  not  so  as  to  draw  oflf  the  common  understanding 
from  its  happy  simplicity,  or.  to  bring  it  by  means  of 
philosophy  into  a  new  path  of  inquiry  and  instruc- 
tion ? 

Innocence  is  îndeed  a  glorious  thing,  only,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  sad  that  it  cannot  well  maintain 
itself,  and  is  easily  seduced.  On  this  account  even 
wisdom — which  otherwisc  consists  more  in  conduct 
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than  în  knowledge — yet  has  need  of  science,  not  in 
order  to  learn  from  it,  but  to  secure  for  its  precepts 
admission  and  permanence.  Against  ail  the  com- 
mands  of  duty  which  reason  represents  to  man  as  se 
deserving  of  respect,  he  feels  in  himself  a  powerful 
counterpoise  in  his  wants  and  inclinations,  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  which  he  sums  up  under  the  name  of 
happiness.  Now  reason  issues  its  commands  un- 
yieldingly,  without  promising  anything  to  the  incli- 
nations, and,  as  it  were,  with  disregard  and  contempt 
for  thèse  claims,  which  are  so  impetuous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  plausible,  and  which  will  not  allow  them- 
selves  to  be  suppressed  by  any  command.  Hence  there 
arises  a  natural  dialecticy  i.e.y  a  disposition  to  argue 
against  thèse  strict  laws  of  duty  and  to  question  their 
validity,  or  at  least  their  purity  and  strictness;  and,  if 
possible,  to  make  them  more  accordant  with  our 
wishes  and  inclinations,  that  is  to  say,  to  corrupt 
them  at  their  very  source,  and  entirely  to  destroy 
their  worth,  a  thing  which  even  common  practical 
reason  cannot  ultimately  call  good. 

Thus  is  the  common  reason  of  man  compelled  to  go 
out  of  its  sphère,  and  to  take  a  step  into  the  field  of  a 
practical philosophy,  not  to  satisfy  any  spéculative  want 
(which  never  occurs  to  it  as  long  as  it  is  content  to  be 
mère  sound  reason),  but  even  on  practical  grounds,  in 
order  to  attain  in  it  information  and  clear  instruction 
respecting  the  source  of  its  principle,  and  the  correct 
détermination  of  it  in  opposition  to  the  maxims  which 
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are  based  on  wants  and  inclinations,  so  that  ît  may 
escape  from  the  perplexity  of  opposite  daims,  and 
not  run  the  risk  of  losing  ail  genuine  moral  principles 
through  the  equivocation  into  which  it  easily  falls. 
Thus,  when  practical  reason  cultivâtes  itself,  there 
insensibly  arises  in  it  a  dialectic  which  forces  it  to 
seek  aid  in  philosophy,  just  as  happens  to  it  in  its 
theoretic  use  ;  and  in  this  case,  therefore,  as  well  as  in 
the  other,  it  will  find  rest  nowhere  but  in  a  thorough 
critical  examination  of  our  reason. 


[28] 

SECOND  SECTION. 

TRANSITION   FROM   POPULAR  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  TO   THE 

METAPHYSIC  OF   MORALS. 

If  we  hâve  hitherto  drawn  our  notion  of  duty  from  the 
common  use  of  our  practical  reason,  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  inferred  that  we  hâve  treated  it  as  an  empirical 
notion.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  attend  to  the  expé- 
rience of  men's  conduct,  we  meet  fréquent  and,  as  we 
ourselves  allow,  just  complaints  that  one  cannot  find 
a  single  certain  example  of  the  disposition  to  act 
from  pure  duty.  Although  many  things  are  done  in 
conformity  with  what  duty  prescribes,  it  is  neverthe- 
less  always  doubtful  whether  they  are  done  strictly 
from  duty  y  so  as  to  hâve  a  moral  worth.  Hence  there 
hâve,  at  ail  times,  been  philosophers  who  hâve  alto- 
gether  denied  that  this  disposition  actually  exists  at 
ail  in  human  actions,  and  hâve  ascribed  everything  to 
a  more  or  less  refined  self-love.  Not  that  they  hâve 
on  that  account  questioned  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
ception of  morality  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  spoke  with 
sincère  regret  of  the  frailty  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  which,  though  noble  enough  to  take  as  its  rule 
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an  îdea  so  worthy  of  respect,  is  yet  too  weak  to  follow 
it,  and  employs  reason,  which  ought  to  give  it  the  law, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  interest  of 
the  inclinations,  whether  singly  or  at  the  best  in  the 
greatest  possible  harmony  with  one  another.  In 
fact,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  make  out  by  ex- 
périence with  complète  certainty  a  single  case  in 
which  the  maxim  of  an  action,  however  right  in 
itself,  rested  simply  on  moral  grounds  and  on  the 
conception  of  duty.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  with 
the  sharpest  self-examination  we  can  find  nothing 
beside  the  moral  principle  of  duty  which  could  hâve 
been  powerful  enough  to  move  us  to  this  or  that  action 
and  to  so  great  a  sacrifice  ;  yet  we  cannot  from  that 
înfer  with  certainty  that  it  was  not  really  some  secret 
impulse  of  self-love,  under  the  false  appearance  of 
that  idea,  that  was  the  actual  determining  cause  of 
the  will.  We  like  then  to  flatter  ourselves  by  falsely 
taking  crédit  for  a  more  noble  motive  ;  whereas  in  fact 
we  can  never,  even  by  the  strictest  examination,  get 
completely  behind  the  secret  springs  of  action  ;  since 
when  the  question  is  of  moral  worth,  it  is  not  with  the 
actions  which  we  see  that  we  are  concerned,  but  with 
those  inward  principles  of  them  which  we  do  not  see. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  better  serve  the  wishes  of 
those  who  ridicule  ail  morality  as  a  mère  chimera  of 
human  imagination  overstepping  itself  from  vanity, 
thanby  conceding  to  them  that  notions  of  duty  must 
be  drawn  only  from  expérience  (as  from  indolence, 

c 
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people  are  ready  to  think  is  also  the  case  wîth  ail  other 
notions)  ;  for  this  is  to  prépare  for  them  a  certain 
triumph.      I    am    willing    to    admit    from    love    of 
humanity  that  even  most  of  our  actions  are  correct, 
but  if  we  look  doser  at  them.  we  everywhere  corne 
upon  the  dear  self  which  is  ahvays  prominent,  and  it 
is  this  they  hâve  in  view,  and  not  the  strict  command 
of  duty  which  would  often  require  self-denial.     With- 
out  being  an  enemy  of  virtue,  a  cool  observer,  one 
that  does  not  mistake  the  liveliest  wish  for  good  for 
its  reality,  may  sometimes  doubt  whether  true  virtue 
is  actually  found  anyvvhere  in  the  world,  and  this  espe- 
cially  as  years  increase  and  the  judgment  is   partly 
made  wiser  by  expérience,  and  partly  also  more  acute 
in  observation.     This  being  so,  nothing  can  secure 
us    from    falling  away  altogether    from    our    ideas 
of  duty,  or   maintain   in   the    soûl   a  well-grounded 
respect    for   its  law,   but   the   clear  conviction   that 
although  there  should  never  hâve  been  actions  which 
really  sprang  from   such   pure  sources,  yet  whether 
this  or  that  takes  place  is  not  at  ail  the  question  ;  but 
that  reason  of  itself,  independent  on  ail  expérience, 
ordains  what  ought  to  take  place,  that  accordingly 
actions   of  which   perhaps   the    world    has    hitherto 
never  given  an  example,  the  feasibility  even  of  which 
might   be  very   much   doubted   by   one  who  founds 
everything  on  expérience,  are  nevertheless  inflexibly 
commanded  by  reason  ;  that,  ex.  gr.y  even  though  there 
might  never  yet  hâve  been  a  sincère  friend,  yet  not  a 
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whit  the  less  is  pure  sincerity  in  friendship  required  of 
every  man,  because,  prior  to  ail  expérience,  this  duty 
is  involved  as  duty  in  the  idea  of  a  reason  determining 
the  will  by  à  priori  principles. 

When  we  add  further  that,  unless  we  deny  that  the 
notion  of  morality  has  any  truth  or  référence  to  any 
possible  object,  we  must  admit  that  its  law  must  be 
valid,  not  merely  for  men,  but  for  ail  rational  créatures 
generally,  not  merely  under  certain  contingent  con- 
ditions or  with  exceptions,  but  with  absolute  nccessity^ 
then  it  is  clear  that  no  expérience  could  enable  us 
to  infer  even  the  possibility  of  such  apodictic  laws. 
For  with  what  right  could  we  bring  into  unbounded 
respect  as  a  universal  precept  for  every  rational  nature 
that  which  perhaps  holds  only  under  the  contingent 
conditions  of  humanity?  Or  how  could  laws  of  the 
détermination  of  otir  will  be  regarded  as  laws  of  the 
détermination  of  the  will  of  rational  beings  generally, 
and  for  us  only  as  such,  if  they  were  merely  empirical, 
and  did  not  take  their  origin  wholly  à  priori  from 
pure  but  practical  reason  ? 

Nor  could  anything  be  more  fatal  to  morality  than 
that  we  should  wish  to  dérive  it  from  examples.  For 
every  example  of  it  that  is  set  before  me  must  be 
first  itself  tested  by  principles  of  morality,  whether  it 
is  worthy  to  serve  as  an  original  example,  i.e.y  as  a 
pattern,  but  by  no  means  can  it  authoritatively  furnish 
the  conception  of  morality.  Even  the  Holy  One  of 
the  Gospels  must  first  be  compared  with  our  idéal  of 
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moral  perfection  before  we  can  recognîse  Him  as 
such  ;  and  so  He  says  of  Himself,  '  Why  call  ye  Me 
(whom  you  see)  good  ;  none  is  good  (the  model  of 
good)  but  God  only  (whom  ye  do  not  see)/  But 
whence  hâve  we  the  conception  of  God  as  the  suprême 
good  ?  Simply  from  the  idea  of  moral  perfection, 
which  reason  frames  à  priori,  and  connects  insepar- 
ably  with  the  notion  of  a  free  will.  Imitation  finds 
no  place  at  ail  in  morality,  and  examples  serve  only 
for  encouragement,  i.e,,  they  put  beyond  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  what  the  law  commands,  they  make 
visible  that  which  the  practical  rule  expresses  more 
generally,  but  they  can  never  authorize  us  to  set  aside 
the  true  original  which  lies  in  reason,  and  to  guide 
ourselves  by  examples.  If  then  there  is  no  genuine. 
suprême  principle  of  morality  but  what  must  rest 
simply  on  pure  reason,  independent  on  ail  expérience, 
I  think  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  put  the  question, 
whether  it  is  good  to  exhibit  thèse  concepts  in  their 
generality  (in  abstracto)  as  they  are  established  à  priori 
along  with  the  principles  belonging  to  them,  if  our 
knowledge  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  vulgar,  and 
to  be  called  philosophical.  In  our  times  indeed  thîs 
might  perhaps  be  necessary  ;  for  if  we  collected  votes, 
whether  pure  rational  knowledge  separated  from  every- 
thing  empirical,  that  is  to  say,  metaphysic  of  morals,  or 
whether  popular  practical  philosophy  is  to  be  preferred, 
it  is  easy  to  guess  which  side  would  preponderate. 
This   descending  to   popular  notions   is   certaînly 
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very  commendable,  if  the  ascent  to  the  princîples  of 
pure  reason  bas  first  taken  place  and  been  satisfac- 
torily  accomplished.  This  implies  that  we  ûrstfound 
Ethics  on  Metaphysics,  and  then,  when  it  is  firmly 
established,  procure  a  hearing  for  it  by  giving  it  a 
popular  character.  But  it  is  quite  absurd  to  try  to 
be  popular  in  the  first  inquiry,  on  which  the  sound- 
ness  of  the  principles  dépends.  It  is  not  only  that 
this  proceeding  can  never  lay  claim  to  the  very  rare 
merit  of  a  true  philosophical  popularity^  sînce  there 
îs  no  art  in  beîng  intelligible  if  one  renounces  ail 
thoroughness  of  insight;  but  also  it  produces  a  dis- 
gusting  medley  of  compiled  observations  and  half- 
reasoned  principles.  Shallow  pâtes  enjoy  this  because 
it  can  be  used  for  everyday  chat,  but  the  sagacious 
find  in  it  only  confusion,  and  being  unsatisfied  and 
unable  to  help  themselves,  they  turn  away  their 
eyes,  while  philosophers,  who  see  quite  well  through 
this  delusion,  are  little  listened  to  when  they  call 
men  off  for  a  time  from  this  pretended  popularity, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  rightfully  popular  after  they 
hâve  attained  a  definite  insight. 

We  need  only  look  at  the  attempts  of  moralists  in 
that  favourite  fashion,  and  we  shall  find  at  one  time 
the  spécial  destination  of  human  nature  (including, 
however,  the  idea  of  a  rational  nature  generally,)  at 
one  time  perfection,  at  another  happiness,  hère  moral 
sensé,  there  fear  of  God,  a  little  of  this,  and  a  little  of 
that,  in  marvellous  mixture,  without  its  occurring  to 
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them  to  ask  whether  the  prîncîples  of  moralîty  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  at  ail 
(which  we  can  hâve  only  from  expérience)  ;  or,  if  this 
is  not  so,  if  thèse  principles  are  to  be  found  altogether 
à  priori,  free  from  everything  empirical,  in  pure  ratîonal 
concepts  only,  and  nowhere  else,  not  even  in  the 
smallest  degree;  then  rather  to  adopt  the  method  of 
making  this  a  separate  inquiry,  as  pure  practical 
philosophy,  or  (if  one  may  use  a  name  so  decried)  as 
metaphysic  of  morals,*  to  bring  it  by  itself  to  complete- 
ness,  and  to  require  the  public,  which  wishes  for  popu- 
lar  treatment,  to  await  the  issue  of  this  undertaking. 

Such  a  metaphysic  of  morals,  completely  isolated, 
not  mixed  with  any  anthropology,  theology,  physics, 
or  hyperphysics,  and  still  less  with  occult  qualities 
(which  we  might  call  hypophysical),  is  not  only  an 
indispensable  substratum  of  ail  sound  theoretical 
knowledge  of  duties,  but  is  at  the  same  time  a  desi- 
deratum of  the  highest  importance  to  the  actual 
fulfilment  of  their  precepts.  For  the  pure  conception 
of  duty,  unmixed  with  any  foreign  addition  of 
empirical  attractions,  and,  in  a  word,  the  conception 


'  Just  as  pure  mathematics  are  distinguished  from  applied,  pure  logic 
from  applied,  so  if  we  choose  we  may  also  distinguish  pure  philosophy  of 
morals  (metaphysic)  from  applied  (viz.,  applied  to  human  nature).  By 
this  désignation  we  are  also  at  once  reminded  that  moral  principles  are 
not  based  on  properties  of  human  nature,  but  must  subsist  à  priori  of 
themselves,  while  from  such  principles  practical  rules  must  be  capable 
of  being  deduced  for  every  rational  nature,  and  accordingly  for  that  of 
man. 
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of  the  moral  law,  exercises  on  the  human  heart,  by 
way  of  reason  alone  (which  first  becomes  aware  with 
this  that  it  can  of  itself  be  practical),  an  influence 
so  much  more  powerful  than  ail  other  springs^  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  field  of  expérience,  that 
in  the  consciousness  of  its  worth,  it  despises  the 
latter,  and  can  by  degrees  become  their  master  ; 
whereas  a  mixed  ethics,  compounded  partly  of 
motives  drawn  from  feelings  and  inclinations,  and 
partly  also  of  conceptions  of  reason,  must  make  the 
mind  waver  between  motives  which  cannot  be  brought 
under  any  principle,  which  lead  to  good  only  by  mère 
accident,  and  very  ofteh  also  to  evil. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear  that  ail  moral 
conceptions  hâve  their  seat  and  origin  completely 
à  priori  in  the  reason,  and  that,   moreover,  in  the 


*  I  hâve  a  letter  from  the  late  excellent  Sulzer,  in  which  he  asks 
me  what  can  he  the  reason  that  moral  instruction,  although  containing 
much  that  is  convincing  for  the  reason,  yet  accomplishes  so  little  ?  My 
answer  was  postponed  in  ordcr  that  I  might  make  it  complète.  But  it 
is  simply  this,  that  the  teachers  themselves  hâve  not  got  their  own 
notions  clear,  and  when  they  endeavour  to  make  up  for  this  by  raking 
up  motives  of  moral  goodness  from  every  quarter,  trying  to  make  their 
physic  right  strong,  they  spoil  it.  For  the  commonest  understanding 
shows  that  if  we  imagine,  on  the  one  hand,  an  act  of  honesty  done  with 
steadfast  mind,  apart  from  every  view  to  advantage  of  any  kind  in  this 
world  or  anothcr,  and  even  under  the  greatest  temptations  of  necessity 
or  allurement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  similar  act  which  was  affected, 
in  however  low  a  degree,  by  a  foreign  motive,  the  former  leaves  far 
behind  and  éclipses  the  second  ;  it  élevâtes  the  soûl,  and  inspires  the 
wish  to  be  able  to  act  in  like  manner  oneself.  Even  moderately  young 
children  feel  this  impression,  and  one  should  ncver  represent  duties  to 
them  in  any  other  light. 
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commonest  reason  just  as  truly  as  in  that  which  îs  in 
the  highest  degree  spéculative  ;  that  they  cannot  be 
obtained  by  abstraction  from  any  empirical  and 
therefore  merely  contingent  knowledge;  that  it  îs 
just  this  purity  of  their  origin  that  makes  them 
worthy  to  serve  as  our  suprême  practical  principle, 
and  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  add  anything  em- 
pirical, we  detract  from  their  genuine  influence,  and 
from  the  absolute  value  of  actions  ;  that  it  is  not  only 
of  the  greatest  necessity,  in  a  purely  spéculative  point 
of  view,  but  is  also  of  the  greatest  practical  importance 
to  dérive  thèse  notions  and  laws  from  pure  reason, 
to  présent  them  pure  and  unmixed,  and  even  to 
détermine  the  compass  of  this  practical  or  pure 
rational  knowledge,  t.e.y  the  whole  faculty  of  pure 
practical  reason  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  must  not  make 
its  principles  dépendent  on  the  particular  nature  of 
human  reason,  though  in  spéculative  philosophy  this 
may  be  permitted,  or  may  even  at  times  be  necessary  ; 
but  since  moral  laws  ought  to  hold  good  for  every 
rational  créature,  we  must  dérive  them  from  the 
gênerai  concept  of  a  rational  being.  In  this  way, 
although  for  its  application  to  man,  morality  has  need 
of  anthropology,  yet,  in  the  first  instance,  we  must 
treat  it  independently  as  pure  philosophy,  />.,  as  meta- 
physic,  complète  in  itself  (a  thing  which  in  such 
distinct  branches  of  science  is  easily  done)  ;  knowing 
well  that  unless  we  are  in  possession  of  this,  it  would 
not  only  be  vain  to  détermine  the  moral  élément  of 
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duty  in  right  actions  for  purposes  of  spéculative 
criticism,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  base  morals 
on  their  genuine  principles,  even  for  common  practical 
purposes,  especially  of  moral  instruction,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce pure  moral  dispositions,  and  to  engraft  them  on 
men's  minds  to  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  possible 
good  in  the  world. 

But  in  order  that  in  this  study  we  may  not  merely 
advance  by  the  natural  steps  from  the  common  moral 
judgment  (in  this  case  very  worthy  of  respect)  to  the 
philosophical,  as  has  been  already  done,  but  also  from 
a  popular  philosophy,  which  goes  no  further  than  it  can 
reach  by  groping  with  the  help  of  examples,  to  meta- 
physic  (which  does  not  allow  itself  to  be  checked  by 
anything  empirical,  and  as  it  must  measure  the  whole 
extent  of  this  kind  of  rational  knowledge,  goes  as  far 
as  idéal  conceptions,  where  even  examples  fail  us),we 
must  follow  and  clearly  describe  the  practical  faculty  of 
reason,  from  the  gênerai  rules  of  its  détermination  to 
the  point  where  the  notion  of  duty  springs  from  it. 

Everything  in  nature  works  according  to  laws. 
Rational  beings  alone  hâve  the  faculty  of  acting 
according  to  the  co7îccption  of  laws,  that  is  according 
to  principles,  />.,  hâve  a  wilL  Since  the  déduction  of 
actions  from  principles  requires  reason^  the  will  is 
nothing  but  practical  reason.  If  reason  infallibly  dé- 
termines the  will,  then  the  actions  of  such  a  being  which 
are  recognised  as  objectively  necessary  are  subjec- 
tively  necessary  also  ;  ùc,^  the  will   is  a  faculty  to 
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choose  that  only  which  reason  independent  on  incli- 
nation recognises  as  practically  necessary,  Le.,  as  good. 
But  if  reason  of  itself  does  not  sufficiently  détermine 
the  will,  if  the  latter  is  subject  also  to  subjective  con- 
ditions (particular  impulses)  which  do  not  always 
coincide  with  the  objective  conditions;  in  a  word,  if  the 
will  does  not  in  itself  completely  accord  with  reason 
(which  is  actually  the  case  with  men),  then  the  actions 
which  objectively  are  recognised  as  necessary  are 
subjectively  contingent,  and  the  détermination  of 
such  a  will  according  to  objective  laws  is  obligation, 
that  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  objective  laws  to 
a  will  that  is  not  thoroughly  good,  is  conceived  as 
the  détermination  of  the  will  of  a  rational  being  by 
principles  of  reason,  but  which  the  will  from  its  nature 
does  not  of  necessity  follow. 

The  conception  of  an  objective  prînciple,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  obligatory  for  a  will,  is  called  a  command  (of 
reason),  and  the  formula  of  the  command  is  called  an 
Imperative. 

AU  imperatives  are  expressed  by  the  word  otight 
[or  shaU\  and  thereby  indicate  the  relation  of  an  ob- 
jective law  of  reason  to  a  will,  which  from  its  subjective 
constitution  is  not  necessarily  determined  by  it  (an 
obligation).  They  say  that  something  would  be  good 
to  do  or  to  forbear,  but  they  say  it  to  a  will  which 
does  not  always  do  a  thing  because  it  is  conceived  to 
be  good  to  do  it.  That  is  practically  good,  however, 
which  détermines  the  will  by  means  of  the  concep- 
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tions  of  reason,  and  consequently  not  from  subjective 
causes,  but  objectively,  that  is,  on  principles  which  are 
valid  for  every  rational  being  as  such.  It  is  distin- 
guished  from  th^plcasant,  as  that  which  influences  the 
will  only  by  means  of  sensation  from  merely  subjective 
causes,  valid  only  for  the  sensé  of  this  or  that  one,  and 
not  as  a  principle  of  reason,  which  holds  for  every  one.* 
A  perfectly  good  will  would  therefore  be  equally 
subject  to  objective  laws  (viz.,  of  good),  but  could  not 
be  conceived  as  obligcd  thereby  to  act  lawfully,  be- 
cause  of  itself  from  its  subjective  constitution  it  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  conception  of  good. 
Therefore  no  imperatives  hold  for  the  Divine  will,  or 
in  gênerai  for  a  holy  will  ;  07tght  is  hère  out  of  place, 
because  the  volition  is  already  of  itself  necessarily  in 
unison  with  the  law.     Therefore  imperatives  arc  only 


i  The  dependcnce  of  the  desires  on  sensations  is  called  inclination, 
and  this  accordingly  always  indicates  a  want,  The  dependence  of  a  con- 
tingently  determinable  will  on  principles  of  reason  is  called  an  interest, 
This  therefore  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  a  dépendent  will,  which 
does  not  always  of  itself  conform  to  reason  ;  in  the  Divine  will  wc 
cannot  conccive  any  interest.  But  the  human  will  can  also  take  an 
inUrest  in  a  thing  without  therefore  acting  from  interest,  The  former 
signifies  the  practical  interest  in  the  action,  the  latter  the  pathological  in 
the  object  of  the  action.  The  former  indicates  only  dependence  of  the 
will  on  principles  of  reason  in  themselves,  the  second,  dependence  on 
principles  of  reason  for  the  sake  of  inclination,  reason  supplying  only 
the  practical  rules  how  the  requirement  of  the  inclination  may  be 
satisfied.  In  the  first  case  the  action  interests  me  in  the  object  of  the 
action  (in  as  much  as  it  is  pleasant  to  me).  We  hâve  seen  in  the  first 
section,  that  in  an  action  done  from  duty,  we  must  look  not  to  the 
interest  in  the  object  but  only  to  that  in  the  action  itself,  and  in  its 
rational  principle  (viz.,  the  law). 
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formulae  to  express  the  relation  of  objective  laws  of 
ail  volition  to  the  subjective  imperfection  of  the  will  et 
this  or  that  rational  being,  e.g.,  the  human  will. 

Now  ail  imperatives  command  either  hypotlietically 
or  categorically,  The  former  represent  the  practical 
necessity  of  a  possible  action  as  means  to  somethîng 
else  that  is  willed  (or  at  least  which  one  might 
possibly  will).  The  categorical  imperative  would  be 
that  which  represented  an  action  as  necessary  of  itself 
without  référence  to  another  end,  /.^.,  as  objectively 
necessary. 

Since  every  practical  law  represents  a  possible 
action  as  good,  and  on  this  account,  for  a  subject 
who  is  practically  determinable  by  reason,  necessary, 
ail  imperatives  are  formulae  determining  an  action 
which  is  necessary  according  to  the  principle  of  a 
will  good  in  some  respects.  If  now  the  action  is 
good  only  as  a  means  to  something  elsCy  then  the  im- 
perative is  hypothetical ;  if  it  is  conceived  as  good  in 
itself  and  consequently  as  being  necessarily  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  will  which  of  itself  conforms  to  reason,  then 
it  is  categorical, 

Thus  the  imperative  déclares  what  action  possible 
by  me  would  be  good,  and  présents  the  practical  rule 
in  relation  to  a  will  which  does  not  forthwith  perform 
an  action  simply  because  it  is  good,  whether  because 
the  subject  does  not  always  know  that  it  is  good,  or 
because,  even  if  it  know  this,  yet  its  maxims  might  be 
opposed  to  the  objective  principles  of  practical  reason. 
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Accordingly  the  hypothetîcal  împeratîve  only  says 
that  the  action  is  good  for  some  purpose,  possible  or 
actual.  In  the  first  case  ît  is  a  Problematical,  in  the 
second  an  Assertorial  practical  principle.  The  cate- 
gorical  imperative  which  déclares  an  action  to  be 
objectively  necessary  in  itself  without  référence  to 
any  purpose,  i,e.,  without  any  other  end,  is  valid  as 
an  Apodictic  (practical)  principle. 

Whatever  is  possible  only  by  the  power  of  some 
rational  being  may  also  be  conceived  as  a  possible 
purpose  of  some  will  ;  and  therefore  the  principles  of 
action  as  regards  the  means  necessary  to  attain  some 
possible  purpose  are  in  fact  infinitely  numerous.  Ail 
sciences  hâve  a  practical  part  consisting  of  problems 
expressing  that  some  end  is  possible  for  us,  and  of 
imperatives  directing  how  it  may  be  attained.  Thèse 
may,  therefore,  be  called  in  gênerai  imperatives  of 
Skill.  Hère  there  is  no  question  whether  the  end  is 
rational  and  good,  but  only  what  one-  must  do  in 
order  to  attain  it.  The  precepts  for  the  physician  to 
make  his  patient  thoroughly  healthy,  and  for  a 
poisoner  to  ensure  certain  death,  are  of  equal  value  in 
this  respect,  that  each  serves  to  effect  its  purpose 
perfectly.  Since  in  early  youth  it  cannot  be  known 
what  ends  are  likely  to  occur  to  us  in  the  course  of 
life,  parents  seek  to  hâve  their  children  taught  a  grcat 
many  thingSy  and  provide  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of 
means  for  ail  sorts  of  arbitrary  ends,  of  none  of  which 
can  they  détermine  whether  it  may  not  perhaps  hère- 
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after  be  an  object  to  their  pupil,  but  which  ît  îs  at  ail 
events  possible  that  he  might  aim  at  ;  and  this  anxiety 
is  so  great  that  they  commonly  neglect  to  form  and 
correct  their  judgment  on  the  value  of  tbe  things 
which  may  be  chosen  as  ends. 

There  is  one  end,  however,  which  may  be  assumed 
to  be  actually  such  to  ail  rational  beings  (so  far  as 
imperatives  apply  to  them,  viz.,  as  dépendent  beings)^ 
and,  therefore,  one  purpose  which  they  not  merely 
may  hâve,  but  which  we  may  with  certainty  assume 
that  they  ail  actually  hâve  by  a  natural  necessity,  and 
this  is  happiness,  The  hypothetical  imperative  which 
expresses  the  practical  necessity  of  an  action  as  means 
to  the  advancement  of  happiness  is  Assertorial.  We 
are  not  to  présent  it  as  necessary  for  an  uncertain  and 
merely  possible  purpose,  but  for  a  purpose  which  we 
may  présuppose  with  certainty  and  à  priori  in  every 
man,  bccause  it  belongs  to  his  being.  Now  skill  in 
the  choice  of  means  to  his  own  greatest  well-being 
may  be  called  prudence^  in  the  narrowest  sensé.  And 
thus  the   imperative  which  refers  to  the   choice   of 


*  The  Word  prudence  is  taken  in  two  sensés  ;  in  the  one  it  may  bear 
the  name  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  the  other  that  of  private 
prudence.  The  former  is  a  man's  ability  to  influence  others  so  as  to 
iLse  them  for  his  own  purposes.  The  latter  is  the  sagacity  to  combine 
ail  thèse  purposes  for  his  owti  lasting  benefit.  This  latter  is  properly 
that  to  which  the  value  even  of  the  former  is  reduced,  and  when  a  man 
is  prudent  in  the  former  sensé,  but  not  in  the  latter,  we  might  better  say 
of  him  that  he  is  clever  and  cunning,  but,  on  the  whole,  imprudent. 
[Compare  on  the  différence  between  klug  and  geschen  hère  alluded  to, 
Anthropologie^  §  45,  éd.  Schubert,  p.  iio.] 
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means  to  one*s  own  happiness,  ^^.,  the  precept  of 
prudence,  is  still  always  hypothctical ;  the  action  is  not 
commanded  absolutely,  but  only  as  means  to  another 
purpose. 

Finally,  there  is  an  imperative  which  commands  a 
certain  conduct  immediately,  without  having  as  its 
condition  any  other  purpose  to  be  attained  by  it. 
This  imperative  is  Categorical.  It  conoerns  not  the 
matter  of  the  action,  or  its  intended  resuit,  but  its 
form  and  the  principle  of  which  it  is  itself  a  resuit  ; 
and  what  is  essentially  good  in  it  consists  in  the 
mental  disposition,  let  the  conséquence  be  what  it 
may.  This  imperative  may  bc  called  that  of 
Morality. 

There  is  a  marked  distinction  also  between  the 
volitions  on  thèse  three  sorts  of  principles  in  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  obligation  of  the  will.  In  order  to 
mark  this  différence  more  clearly,  I  think  they  would 
be  most  suitably  named  in  their  order  if  we  said  they 
are  either  rules  of  skill,  or  coimsels  of  prudence,  or 
commaiids  (Jaws)  of  morality.  For  it  is  law  only  that 
involves  the  conception  of  an  unconditional  and 
objective  nccessity'y  which  is  consequcntly  universally 
valid;  and  commands  are  laws  which  must  beobeyed, 
that  is,  must  be  followed,  even  in  opposition  to  incli- 
nation. Coîiusels,  indced,  involve  necessity,  but  one 
which  can  only  hold  under  a  contingent  subjective 
condition,  viz.,  they  dépend  on  whether  this  or  that 
man   reckons  this  or  that  as  part  of  his  happiness  ; 
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the  categorical  imperative,  on  the  contrary,  îs  not 
lîmited  by  any  condition,  and  as  being  absolutely, 
although  practically,  necessary,  may  be  quite  properly 
called  a  command.  We  might  also  call  the  first  kînd 
of  imperatives  tcchnical  (belonging  to  art),  the  second 
pragmatic^  (to  welfare),  the  third  moral  (belonging  to 
free  conduct  generally,  that  is,  to  morals). 

Now  arises  the  question,  how  are  ail  thèse  impera- 
tives possible  ?  This  question  does  not  seek  to  know 
how  the  accomplishment  of  the  action  ordained  by 
the  imperative  can  be  conceived,  but  merely  how  the 
obligation  of  the  will  which  the  imperative  expresses, 
can  be  thought  ?  No  spécial  explanation  is  needed 
to  show  how  an  imperative  of  skill  is  possible.  Who- 
ever  wills  the  end,  wills  also  (so  far  as  reason  décides 
his  conduct)  the  means  in  his  power  which  are  indis- 
pensably  necessary  thereto.  This  proposition  is,  as 
regards  the  volition,  analytical;  for,  in  willing  an 
object  as  my  effect,  there  is  already  thought  the 
causality  of  myself  as  an  acting  cause,  that  is  to 
say,  the  use  of  the  means  ;  and  the  imperative  educes 
from  the  conception  of  volition  of  an  end,  the  con- 
ception of  actions  necessary  to  this  end.     Synthetical 

*  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  signification  of  the  -woxà  pragmatic 
may  be  most  accurately  defined  in  this  way.  For  sanctions  are  called 
pragmatic  which  flow  properly  not  from  the  law  of  the  states  as  neces- 
sary enactments,  but  from  précaution  for  the  gênerai  welfare.  A  history 
is  composed  pragmatically  when  it  teaches  prudetice^  Le.y  instnicts  the 
world  how  it  can  provide  for  its  interests  better,  or  at  least  as  well  as 
the  men  of  former  time. 
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propositions  must  no  doubt  be  employed  in  defining 
the  means  to  a  proposed  end  ;  but  they  do  not  con- 
cern  the  principle,  the  act  of  the  will,  but  the  object 
and  its  realization.  Ex,  gr.,  that  in  order  to  bisect 
a  line  on  an  unerring  principle  I  must  draw  from 
its  extreinities  two  intersecting  arcs,  this  no  doubt 
is  taught  by  mathematics  only  in  synthetical  pro- 
positions, but  if  I  know  that  it  is  only  by  this  pro- 
cess  that  the  intended  opération  can  be  performed, 
then  to  say  that  if  I  fully  will  the  opération,  I  also 
will  the  action  required  for  it,  is  an  analytical  propo- 
sition ;  for  it  is  one  and  the  same  thing  to  conceive 
something  as  an  effect  which  I  can  produce  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  and  to  conceive  myself  as  acting  in  this  way. 
If  it  were  only  equally  easy  to  give  a  definite  con- 
ception of  happiness,  the  imperatives  of  prudence 
would  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  skill,  and 
would  likewise  be  analytical.  For  in  this  case  as  in 
that,  it  could  be  said,  whoever  wills  the  end,  wills  also 
(according  to  the  dictate  of  reason  necessarily)  the 
indispensable  means  thereto  which  are  in  his  power. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  notion  of  happiness  is  so  in- 
definite  that  although  every  man  wishes  to  attain  it, 
yet  he  never  can  say  definitely  and  consistently  what 
it  is  that  he  really  wishes  and  wills.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  ail  the  éléments  which  belong  to  the 
notion  of  happiness  are  altogether  empirical,  i.e,y  they 
must  be  borrowed  from  expérience,  and  nevertheless 
the  idea  of  happiness  requires  an   absolute  whole,  a 
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maximum  of  welfare  in  my  présent  and  ail  future 
circumstances.     Now  it  is  impossible  that  the  most 
clear-sighted,  and  at  the  same   time  most  powerful 
being  (supposed    finite)    should    frame    to    itself    a 
definite  conception  of  what  he  really  wills   in   this. 
Does   he  will  riches,  how  much  anxiety,  envy,  and 
snares  might  he  not  thereby  draw  upon  his  shoulders  ? 
Does  he  will   knowledge  and  discernment,  perhaps 
it   might   prove   to   be    only  an    eye   so  much   the 
sharper  to   show  him  so   much   the  more  fearfully 
the  evils  that  are  now  concealed  from  him,  and  that 
cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  impose  more  wants  on  his 
desires   which    already    give    him    concem   enough. 
Would  he  hâve  long  life,  who  guarantees  to  him  that 
it  would  not  be  a  long  misery  ?     Would  he  at  least 
hâve  health  ;  how  often  has  uneasiness   of  the  body 
restrained  from    excesses  into  which  perfect   health 
would  hâve  allowed  one  to  fall  ?  and  so  on.     In  short 
he  is  unable,  on  any  principle,  to  détermine  with  cer- 
tainty  what  would  make  him  truly  happy  ;  because  to 
do  so  he  would  hâve  need  to  be  omniscient.    We  can- 
not therefore  act  on  any  definite  principles  to  secure 
happiness,  but  only  on  empirical  counsels,  ex,  gr,,  of 
regimen,  frugality,  courtesy,  reserve,  &c.,  which  ex- 
périence teaches  do,  on  the  average,  most  promote 
well-being.      Hence  it  follows  that  the  imperatives  of 
prudence  do  not  strictly  speaking  command  at  ail,  that 
is,  they  cannot  présent  actions  objectively  as  practi- 
cally  necessary;  that  they  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
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counsels  (consilid)  than  precepts  {prœceptd)  of  reason, 
that  the  problem  to  détermine  certaînly  and  univer- 
sally  what  action  would  promote  the  happiness  of  a 
rational  being  îs  completely  insoluble,  and  conse- 
quently  no  imperative  respecting  it  is  possible  which 
should,  in  the  strict  sensé,  command  to  do  what 
makes  happy  ;  because  happiness  is  not  an  idéal  of 
reason  but  of  imagination,  resting  solely  on  empirical 
grounds,  and  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  thèse  should 
define  an  action  by  which  one  could  attain  the  totality 
of  a  séries  of  conséquences  which  is  really  endless. 
This  imperative  of  prudence  would  however  be  an 
analytical  proposition  if  we  assume  that  the  means  to 
happiness  could  be  certainly  assigned  ;  for  it  is  distin- 
guished  from  the  imperative  of  skill  only  by  this,  that 
in  the  latter  the  end  is  merely  possible,  in  the  former 
ît  is  given  ;  as  however  both  only  ordain  the  means  to 
that  which  we  suppose  to  be  willed  as  an  end,  it 
follows  that  the  imperative  which  ordains  the  willing 
of  the  means  to  him  who  wills  the  end  is  in  both  cases 
analytical.  Thus  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  an  imperative  of  this  kind  either. 

On  the  other  hand  the  question,  how  the  im- 
perative of  morality  is  possible,  is  undoubtedly  one, 
the  only  one,  demanding  a  solution,  as  this  îs  not  at  ail 
hypothetical,  and  the  objective  necessity  which  it  pré- 
sents cannot  rest  on  any  hypothesis,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  hypothetical  imperatives.  Only  hère  we  must  never 
leave  out  of  considération  that  we  cannot  make  out  by 
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a?ty  examphy  in  other  words  empîrically,  whether 
there  is  such  an  imperative  at  ail,  but  it  is  rather  to 
be  feared  that  ail  those  which  seem  to  be  categorîcal 
may  yet  be  at  bottom  hypothetical.  For  instance,  when 
the  precept  is  :  Thou  shalt  not  promise  deceitfuUy  ; 
and  it  is  assumed  that  the  necessity  of  this  is  not 
a  mère  counsel  to  avoid  some  other  evil,  so  that  it 
should  mean  :  thou  shalt  not  make  a  lying  promise, 
lest  if  it  become  known  thou  shouldst  destroy  thy 
crédit  ;  but  that  an  action  of  this  kind  must  be  re- 
garded  as  evil  in  itself,  so  that  the  imperative  of  the 
prohibition  is  categorical  ;  then  we  cannot  show  with 
certainty  in  any  example  that  the  will  was  deter- 
mined  merely  by  the  law,  without  any  other  spring  of 
action,  although  it  may  appear  to  be  so.  For  it  is 
always  possible  that  fear  of  disgrâce,  perhaps  also 
obscure  dread  of  other  dangers,  may  hâve  a  secret 
influence  on  the  will.  Who  can  prove  by  expérience 
the  non-existence  of  a  cause  when  ail  that  expérience 
tells  us  is  that  we  do  not  perceive  it }  But  in  such  a 
case  the  so-called  moral  imperative,  which  as  such 
appears  to  be  categorical  and  unconditional,  would  in 
reality  be  only  a  pragmatic  precept  ;  drawing  our 
attention  to  our  own  interests,  and  merely  teaching 
us  to  take  thèse  into  considération. 

We  shall  therefore  hâve  to  investigate  à  priori  the 
possibility  of  a  categorical  imperative,  as  we  havc  not 
in  this  case  the  advantage  of  its  reality  being  given 
in  expérience,  so  that  [the  elucidation  of  ]  its.possibility 
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should  be  requisite  only  for  its  explanation,  not  for  its 
establishment.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be  discerned 
beforehand  that  the  categorical  imperative  alone  has 
the  purport  of  a  practical  Law  ;  ail  the  rest  may 
indeed  be  called  pririciples  of  the  will  but  not  laws, 
since  whatever  is  only  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
some  arbitrary  purpose  may  be  considered  as  in 
itself  contingent,  and  we  can  at  any  time  be  free  from 
the  precept  if  we  give  up  the  purpose  ;  on  the  con- 
trary  the  unconditional  command  leaves  the  will  no 
liberty  to  choose  the  opposite,  consequently  it  alone 
carries  with  it  that  necessity  which  we  r equire  in  a  law. 

Secondly,  in  the  case  of  this  categorical  imperative 
or  law  of  morality,  the  difficulty  (of  discerning  its 
possibility)  is  a  very  profound  one.  It  is  an  à  priori 
synthetical  practical  proposition,^  and  as  there  is  so 
much  difficulty  in  discerning  the  possibility  of  spécu- 
lative propositions  of  this  kind,  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  difficulty  will  be  no  less  with  the 
practical. 

In  this  problem  we  will  first  inquire  whether  the 
mère  conception  of  a  categorical  imperative  may  not 


*  I  connect  the  act  with  the  will  without  presupposing  any  condition 
resulting  from  any  inclination,  but  à  priori^  and  therefore  necessarily, 
(though  only  objectively,  i.e,^  assuming  the  idea  of  a  reason  possessing 
ftill  power  over  ail  subjective  motives).  This  is  accordingly  a  practical 
proposition  which  does  not  deduce  analytically  the  willing  of  an  action 
from  another  already  presupposed  (for  we  hâve  not  such  a  perfect  will), 
but  connects  it  immediately  with  the  conception  of  the  will  of  a 
rational  being,  as  something  not  contained  in  it. 
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perhaps  supply  us  also  with  the  formula  of  it,  con- 
tainîng  the  proposition  which  alone  can  be  a  cate- 
gorical  imperative;  for  even  if  we  know  the  ténor 
of  such  an  absolute  command,  yet  how  ît  is  possible 
will  require  further  spécial  and  laborious  study  ;  which 
we  postpone  to  the  last  section. 

When  I  conceive  a  hypothetical  imperative  în 
gênerai,  I  do  not  know  beforehand  what  it  will 
contain,  until  I  am  given  the  condition.  But  when 
I  conceive  a  categorical  imperative  I  know  at  once 
what  it  contains.  For  as  the  imperative  contains, 
besides  the  law,  only  the  necessity  of  the  maxim^ 
conforming  to  this  law,  while  the  law  contains  no 
condition  restricting  it,  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  gênerai  statement  that  the  maxim  of  the  action 
should  conform  to  a  universal  law,  and  it  is  this 
conformity  alone  that  the  imperative  properly  re- 
presents  as  necessary.^ 

There  is  therefore  but  one  categorical  irtiperative, 


^A  MAXIM  is  a  subjective  principle  of  action  and  must  be  distin- 
guished  from  the  objective  principle,  namely  practical  law.  The  former 
contains  the  practical  rule  set  by  reason  according  to  the  conditions  of 
the  subject  (often  its  ignorance  or  its  inclinations),  so  that  it  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  subject  acts;  but  the  law  is  the  objective  prin- 
ciple valid  for  every  rational  being,  and  is  the  principle  on  which  it  ought 
to  act  that  is  an  imperative. 

*[I  hâve  no  doubt  that  *den'  in  the  original  before  *Imperativ*  is 
a  misprint  for  *der,*  and  hâve  translated  accordingly.  Mr.  Semple 
has  done  the  same.  The  éditions  that  I  hâve  seen  agrée  in  reading 
*den,'  and  M.  Bami  so  translates.  With  this  reading,  it  is  the  con- 
formity that  présents  the  imperative  as  necessary.] 
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namely  thîs  ;  Act  only  on  tltat  maxim  whercby  thon 
canst  at  the  same  time  will  that  it  should  becofne 
a  universal  law. 

Now  if  ail  imperatives  of  duty  can  be  deduced 
from  this  one  imperative  as  from  their  principle,  then 
although  it  should  remain  undecided  whether  what  is 
called  duty  is  not  merely  a  vain  notion,  yet  at  least 
we  shall  be  able  to  show  what  we  understand  by  it 
and  what  thîs  notion  means. 

Since  the  universality  of  the  law  according  to 
which  effects  are  produced  constitutes  what  is  pro- 
perly  called  nature  in  the  most  gênerai  sensé  (as  to 
form),  that  is  the  existence  of  things  so  far  as  it  is 
determined  by  gênerai  laws,  the  imperative  of  duty 
may  be  expressed  thus  :  Act  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy 
action  werc  to  become  by  thy  will  a  Universal  Law 
of  Nature, 

We  will  now  enumerate  a  few  duties,  adopting  the 
usual  division  of  them  into  duties  to  ourselves  and  to 
others,  and  into  perfect  and  imperfect  duties/ 


*  It  must  be  noted  hère  that  I  reserve  the  division  of  duties  for  a 
future  metaphysic  of  marais;  so  that  I  give  it  hère  only  as  an  arbitrary 
one  (in  order  to  arrange  my  examples).  For  the  rest,  I  understand  by 
a  perfect  duty,  one  that  admits  no  exception  in  favour  of  inclination,  and 
then  I  hâve  not  merely  extemal  but  also  internai  perfect  duties.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  word  adopted  in  the  schools,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  justify  it  hère,  as  it  is  ail  one  for  my  purpose  whether  it 
is  admitted  or  not.  [Perfect  duties  are  usually  understood  to  be  those 
which  can  be  enforced  by  extemal  law  ;  imperfect,  those  which 
cannot  be  enforced.  They  are  also  called  respectively  determinate 
and  indexer rnimite,  officia  juris  and  officia  virtutisj] 
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1.  A  man  reduced  to  despaîr  by  a  séries  of  mis- 
fortunes  feels  wearied  of  life,  but  is  still  so  far  în 
possession  of  his  reason  that  he  can  ask  himself 
whether  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  duty  to 
himself  to  take  his  own  life.  Now  he  inquires 
whether  the  maxim  of  his  action  could  become  a 
universal  law  of  nature.  His  maxim  is  :  From  self- 
love  I  adopt  it  as  a  principle  to  shorten  my  life 
when  its  longer  duration  is  likely  to  bring  more 
evil  than  satisfaction.  It  is  asked  then  simply 
whether  this  principle  of  self-love  can  become  a 
universal  law  of  nature  ?  Now  we  see  at  once  that 
a  System  of  nature  of  which  it  should  be  a  law  to 
destroy  life  by  the  very  feeling  which  is  designed 
to  impel  to  the  maintenance  of  life  would  contradict 
itself,  and  therefore  could  not  exist  as  a  System  of 
nature;  hence  that  maxim  cannot  possibly  exist  as 
a  universal  law  of  nature  and  consequently  would 
be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  suprême  principle 
of  ail  duty. 

2.  Another  finds  himself  forced  by  necessity  to 
borrow  money.  He  knows  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  repay  it,  but  sees  also  that  nothing  will  be  lent  to 
him,  unless  lie  promises  stoutly  to  repay  it  in  a 
definite  time.  He  desires  to  make  this  promise,  but 
he  has  still  so  much  conscience  as  to  ask  himself: 
Is  it  not  unlawful  and  înconsistent  with  duty  to  get 
out  of  a  difficulty  in  this  way  ?  Suppose  however 
that  he  résolves  to  do  so  :  then  the  maxim  of  his 
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action  would  be  expressed  thus  :  When  I  think  myself 
in  want  of  money,  I  will  borrow  money  and  promise 
to  repay  it,  although  I  know  that  I  never  can  do  so. 
Now  this  principle  of  self-love  or  of  one's  own  advan- 
tage  may  perhaps  be  consistent  with  my  whole  future 
welfare  ;  but  the  question  now  is,  Is  it  right  ?  I 
change  then  the  suggestion  of  self-love  into  a  uni- 
versal  law,  and  state  the  question  thus  :  How  would 
it  be  if  my  maxim  were  a  universal  law  ?  Then  I 
see  at  once  that  it  could  never  hold  as  a  universal 
law  of  nature,  but  would  necessarily  contradict  itself. 
For  supposing  it  to  be  a  universal  law  that  every  one 
when  he  thinks  himself  in  a  difficulty  should  be  able 
to  promise  whatever  he  pleases,  with  the  purpose  of 
not  keeping  his  promise,  the  promise  itself  would 
become  impossible,  as  well  as  the  end  that  one  might 
hâve  in  view  in  it,  since  no  one  would  consider  that 
anything  was  promised  to  him,  but  would  ridicule  ail 
such  statements  as  vain  pretences. 

3.  A  third  finds  in  himself  a  talent  which  with  the 
help  of  some  culture  might  make  him  a  useful  man 
in  many  respects.  But  he  finds  himself  in  comfort- 
able  circumstances,  and  prefers  to  indulge  in  pleasure 
rather  than  to  take  pains  in  enlarging  and  improving 
his  happy  natural  capacities.  He  asks,  however, 
whether  his  maxim  of  neglect  of  his  natural  gifts, 
besides  agreeing  with  his  inclination  to  indulgence, 
agrées  also  with  what  is  called  duty  ?  He  sees  then 
that  a  System  of  nature  could  indeed  subsist  with 
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such  a  unîversal  law,  though  men  (like  the  South 
Sea  îslanders)  should  let  their  talents  rust,  and  résolve 
to  dévote  their  lives  merely  to  idleness,  amusement, 
and  propagation  of  their  species,  in  a  word  to  enjoy- 
ment  ;  but  he  cannot  possibly  will  that  this  should 
be  a  universal  law  of  nature,  or  be  implanted  in  us  as 
such  by  a  natural  instinct.  For,  as  a  rational  being, 
he  necessarily  wills  that  his  faculties  be  developed, 
since  they  serve  him  for  ail  sorts  of  possible  purposes, 
and  hâve  been  given  him  for  this. 

4.  A  fourth,  who  is  in  prosperity,  while  he  sees  that 
others  hâve  to  contend  with  great  wretchedness  and 
that  he  could  help  them,  thinks  :  What  concern  is  ît 
of  mine  t  Let  every  one  be  as  happy  as  heaven 
pleases  or  as  he  can  make  himself  ;  I  will  take  nothing 
from  him  nor  even  envy  him,  only  I  do  not  wish  to 
contribute  anything  either  to  his  welfare  or  to  his 
assistance  in  distress  !  Now  no  doubt  if  such  a 
mode  of  thinking  were  a  universal  law,  the  human 
race  might  very  well  subsist,  and  doubtless  even  better 
than  in  a  state  in  which  every  one  talks  of  sympathy 
and  good  will,  or  even  takes  care  occasionally  to  put 
it  into  practice,  but  on  the  other  side,  also  cheats 
when  he  can,  betrays  the  rights  of  men  or  otherwise 
violâtes  them.  But  although  it  is  possible  that  a 
universal  law  of  nature  might  exist  in  accordance 
with  that  maxim,  it  is  impossible  to  will  that  such 
a  principle  should  hâve  the  universal  validity  of  a 
law  of  nature.     For  a  will  which  resolved  this  would 
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contradict  itself,  înasmuch  as  many  cases  might 
occur  in  which  one  would  hâve  need  of  the  love 
and  sympathy  of  others,  and  in  which  by  such  a 
law  of  nature;  sprung  from  his  own  will,  he  would 
deprive  himself  of  ail  hope  of  the  aid  he  desires. 

Thèse  are  a  few  of  the  many  actual  duties,  or  at 
least  what  we  regard  as  such,  which  obviously  fall 
into  two  classes  on  the  one  principle  that  we  hâve 
laid  down.  We  must  be  able  to  will  that  a  maxim 
of  our  action  should  be  a  universal  law.  This  is  the 
canon  of  the  moral  appréciation  of  the  action 
generally.  Some  actions  are  of  such  a  character,  that 
their  maxim  cannot  without  contradiction  be  even 
conceived  as  a  universal  law  of  nature,  far  from  it  being 
possible  that  we  should  will  that  it  should  be  so.  In 
others  this  intrinsic  impossibility  is  not  found,  but 
still  it  is  impossible  to  will  that  their  maxim  should 
be  raised  to  the  universality  of  a  law  of  nature,  since 
such  a  will  would  contradict  itself.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  former  violate  strict  or  rigorous  (inflexible) 
duty  ;  the  latter  only  laxer  (meritorious)  duty.  Thus 
it  has  been  completely  shown  how  ail  duties  dépend 
as  regards  the  nature  of  the  obligation  (not  the 
object  of  the  action)  on  the  same  principle. 

If  now  we  attend  to  ourselves  on  occasion  of  any 
transgression  of  duty,  we  shall  find  that  we  in  fact  do 
not  will  that  our  maxim  should  be  a  universal  law,  for 
that  is  impossible  for  us  ;  on  the  contrary  we  will  that 
the  opposite  should  remain  a  universal  law,  only  we 
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assume  the  liberty  of  making  an  exception  in  our  own 
favour  or  (just  for  this  time  only)  in  favour  of  our 
inclination.  Consequently  if  we  considered  ail  cases 
from  one  and  the  same  point  of  view,  namely  that  of 
reason,  we  should  find  a  contradiction  in  our  own 
will,  namely,  that  a  certain  principle  should  be 
objectively  necessary  as  a  uni  versai  law,  and  y  et 
subjectively  should  not  be  universal  but  admit  of 
exceptions.  As  however  we  at  one  moment  regard 
our  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  will  wholly 
conformed  to  reason,  and,  then  again  look  at  the 
same  action  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  will  affected 
by  inclination,  there  is  not  really  any  contradiction, 
but  an  antagonism  of  inclination  to  the  precept  of 
reason,  whereby  the  universality  of  the  principle  is 
changed  into  a  mère  generality,  so  that  the  practical 
principle  of  reason  shall  meet  the  maxim  half  way^ 
Now,  although  this  cannot  be  justified  in  our  own 
impartial  judgment,  yet  it  proves  that  we  do  really 
recognise  the  validity  of  the  categorical  imperative 
and  (with  ail  respect  for  it)  only  allow  ourselves  a 
few  exceptions,  which  we  think  unimportant  and 
forced  from  us. 

We  hâve  thus  established  at  least  this  much,  that  if 
duty  is  a  conception  which  is  to  hâve  any  import  and 
real  législative  authority  for  our  actions,  it  can  only 
be  expressed  in  categorical  and  not  at  ail  in  hypothe- 
tical  imperatives.  We  hâve  also,  which  is  of  great 
importance,  exhibited  clearly  and  definitely  for  every 
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practical  application  the  content  of  the  categorical 
imperative,  which  must  contain  the  principle  of  ail 
duty  if  there  is  such  a  thing  at  ail.  We  hâve  not  yet 
however,  advanced  so  far  as  to  prove  à  priori  that 
there  actually  is  such  an  imperative,  that  there  is  a 
practical  law  which  commands  absolutely  of  itself 
and  without  any  other  impulse,  and  that  the  foUowing 
of  this  law  is  duty. 

With  the  view  of  attaining  to  this  it  is  of  extrême 
importance  to  remember  that  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves  to  think  of  deducing  the  reality  of  this  principle 
from  the  particular  attributes  of  human  nature.  For 
duty  is  to  be  a  practical,  unconditional  necessity  of 
action  ;  it  must  therefore  hold  for  ail  rational  beings 
(to  whom  an  imperative  can  apply  at  ail)  and  for  this 
reason  only  be  also  a  law  for  ail  human  wills.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  is  deduced  from  the  particular 
natural  characteristics  of  humanity,  from  certain  feel- 
ings  and  propensions,*  nay  even,  if  possible,  from  any 
particular  tendency  proper  to  human  reason,  and 
which  need  not  necessarily  hold  for  the  will  of  every 
rational  being  ;  this  may  indeed  supply  us  with  a 
max;im,  but  not  with  a  law;  with  a  subjective  principle 

*  [Kant  distinguishes  *  Hang  {propensio)  '  from  *  Neigung  {inclinatio)  * 
as  follows  : — *  Hang  '  is  a  prédisposition  to  the  désire  of  some  enjoyment, 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  subjective  possibility  of  excitement  of  a  certain 
désire,  which  précèdes  the  conception  of  its  object.  When  the  enjoy- 
ment has  been  experienced,  it  produces  a  '  Neigung  '  (inclination)  to  it, 
which  accordingly  is  defined  *  habituai  sensible  désire.' — Anthropologie^ 
$}  72,  79î  -^i^^iP-aiO 
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on  which  we  may  hâve  a  propension  and  inclination 
to  act,  but  not  with  an  objective  princîple  on 
wliich  we  should  be  enjoined  to  act,  even  though  ail 
our  propensions,  inclinations,  and  natural  dispositions 
were  opposed  to  it.  In  fact  the  sublimity  and  in- 
trinsic  dignity  of  the  command  in  duty  are  so  much 
the  more  évident,  the  less  the  subjective  impulses 
favour  it  and  the  more  they  oppose  it,  without  being 
able  in  the  slightest  degree  to  weaken  the  obligation 
of  the  law,  or  to  diminish  its  validity.  Hère  then  we 
see  philosophy  brought  to  a  critical  position,  since  it 
has  to  be  firmly  fixed  notwithstanding  that  it  has 
nothing  to  support  it  either  in  heaven  or  earth.  Hère 
it  must  show  its  purity  as  absolute  dictator  of  its  own 
laws,  not  the  herald  of  those  which  are  whispered  to 
it  by  an  implanted  sensé  or  who  knows  what  tutelary 
nature.  Although  thèse  may  be  better  than  nothing, 
yet  they  can  never  afford  principles  dictated  by  rea- 
son,  which  must  hâve  their  source  whoUy  à  priori 
and  thence  their  commanding  authority,  expecting 
everything  from  the  supremacy  of  the  law  and  the 
due  respect  for  it,  nothing  from  inclination,  or  else 
condemning  the  man  to  self-contempt  and  inward 
abhorrence. 

Thus  every  empirical  élément  is  not  only  quite 
incapable  of  being  an  aid  to  the  principle  of  morality, 
but  is  even  highly  prejudicial  to  the  purity  of  morals, 
for  the  proper  and  inestimable  worth  of  an  absolutely 
good  will  consists  just  in  this,  that  the  principle  ôf 
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action  îs  free  from  ail  influence  of  contingent  grounds, 
which  alone  expérience  can  furnish.  We  cannot  too 
much  or  too  often  repeat  our  warning  against  this 
lax  and  even  mean  habit  of  thought  which  seeks 
for  its  principle  amongst  empirical  motives  and  laws  ; 
for  human  reason  in  its  weariness  is  glad  to  rest  on 
this  pillow  and  in  a  dream  of  sweet  illusions  (in  which, 
instead  of  Juno,  it  embraces  a  cloud)  it  substitut  es 
for  morality  a  bastard,  patched  up  from  limbs  of 
various  dérivation,  which  looks  like  anything  one 
chooses  to  see  in  it  ;  only  not  like  virtue  to  one  who 
hàs  once  beheld  her  in  lier  true  form.^ 

The  question  then  is  this  :  Is  it  a  necessary  law 
for  ail  rational  beings  that  they  should  always  judge 
of  their  actions  by  maxims  of  which  they  can  them- 
selves  will  that  they  should  serve  as  universal  laws  ? 
If  it  is  so,  then  it  must  be  connected  (altogether  à 
priori)  with  the  very  conception  of  the  will  of  a 
rational  being  generally.  But  in  order  to  discover 
this  connexion  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  take  a 
step  into  metaphysic,  although  înto  a  domain  of  it 
which  is  distinct  from  spéculative  philosophy,  namely, 
the  metaphysic  of  morals.  In  a  practical  philosophy, 
where  it  is  not  the  reasons  of  what  happeiis  that  we 

*  To  behold  virtue  in  her  proper  form  is  nothing  else  but  to  contem- 
plate  morality  stripped  of  ail  admixture  of  sensible  things  and  of  every 
spurious  omament  of  reward  or  self-Iove.  How  much  she  then  éclipses 
everything  else  that  appears  charming  to  the  affections,  every  one  may 
readily  perceive  with  the  least  exertion  of  his  reason,  if  it  be  not  wholly 
spoiled  for  abstraction. 
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hâve  to  ascertain,  but  the  laws  oîwh^tought  to  kappetiy 
even  though  it  never  does,  Le.,  objective  practical  laws, 
there  it  is  not  necessary  to  înquire  înto  the  reasons 
why  anything  pleases  or  displeases,  how  the  pleasure 
of  mère  sensation  differs  from  taste,  and  whether  the 
latter  is  distinct  from  a  gênerai  satisfaction  of  reason  ; 
on  what  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  rests,  and  how 
from  it  desires  and  inclinations  arise,  and  from  thèse 
again  maxims  by  the  co-operation  of  reason  :  for  ail 
this  belongs  to  an  empirical  psychology,  which  would 
constitute  the   second  part  of  physics,  viewing  this 
as  the  philosophy  of  ftaturey  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
empirical  laws.     But   hère  we   are   concerned   with 
objective  practical  laws,  and  consequently  with  the  re- 
lation of  the  will  to  itself  so  far  as  it  is  determined  by 
reason  alone,  in  which  case  whatever  has  référence  to 
anything  empirical  is  necessarily  excluded;  since  if 
reasofi  of  itself  alone  détermines  the  conduct,  (and  it 
is  the  possibility  of  this  that  we  are  now  investigat- 
ing)  it  must  necessarily  do  so  à  priori, 

The  will  is  conceived  as  a  faculty  of  determining 
oneself  to  action  in  accordance  with  the  conception  of 
certain  laws.  And  such  a  faculty  can  be  found  only 
in  rational  beings.  Now  that  which  serves  the  will 
as  the  objective  ground  of  its  self-determination  is  the 
endy  and  if  this  is  assigned  by  reason  alone,  it  must 
hold  for  ail  rational  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
which  merely  contains  the  ground  of  possibility  of 
the  action  of  which  the  effect  is  the  end,  this  is  called 
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the  vteans.  The  subjective  ground  of  the  désire  is 
the  spring,  the  objective  ground  of  the  volition  is  the 
motive  ;  hence  the  distinction  between  subjective  ends 
which  rest  on  springs,  and  objective  ends  which 
dépend  on  motives  that  hold  for  every  rational  being. 
Practical  principles  are  formai  when  they  abstract 
from  ail  subjective  ends,  they  are  material  when  they 
assume  thèse,  and  therefore  particular  springs  of 
action.  The  ends  which  a  rational  being  proposes  to 
himself  at  pleasure  as  effects  of  his  actions  (material 
ends)  are  ail  only  relative,  for  it  is  only  their  relation 
to  the  particular  desires  of  the  subject  that  gives  them 
their  worth,  which  therefore  cannot  furnish  principles 
universal  and  necessary  for  ail  rational  beings  and 
for  every  volition,  that  is  to  say  practical  laws.  Hence 
ail  thèse  relative  ends  can  give  rise  only  to  hypothe- 
tical  imperatives. 

Supposing,  however,  that  there  were  something 
whose  existence  has  in  itself  an  absolute  worth,  some- 
thing which  being  an  end  in  itself ^  could  be  a  source 
of  definite  laws,  then  in  this  and  this  alone  would  lie 
the  source  of  a  possible  categorical  imperative,  e>., 
a  practical  law.  Now  I  say  :  man  and  generally  any 
rational  being  exists  as  an  end  in  himself,  not  merely 
as  a  means  to  be  arbitrarily  used  by  this  or  that  will, 
but  in  ail  his  actions,  whether  they  concern  himself  or 
other  rational  beings,  must  always  be  regarded  at  the 
same  time  as  an  end.  AU  objects  of  the  inclinations 
hâve  only  a  conditional  worth,  for  if  the  inclinations 

£ 
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and  the  wants  founded  on  them  did  not  exîst,  then 
their  objectwould  be  without  value.  But  the  inclina- 
tions themselves  being  sources  of  want,  are  so  far  from 
having  an  absolute  worth  for  which  they  should  be 
desired,  that  on  the  contrary  it  must  be  the  universal 
wish  of  every  rational  being  to  be  wholly  free  from 
them.  Thus  the  worth  of  any  object  which  is  to  be 
acquïred  by  our  action  is  always  conditional.  Beings 
whose  existence  dépends  not  on  our  will  but  on  nature's, 
hâve  nevertheless,  if  they  are  irrational  beings,  only 
a  relative  value  as  means,  and  are  therefore  called 
things  ;  rational  beings  on  the  contrary,  are  called 
personSy  because  their  very  nature  points  them  out  as 
ends  in  themselves,  that  is  as  something  which  must 
not  be  used  merely  as  means,  and  so  far  therefore 
restricts  freedom  of  action  (and  is  an  object  of  respect). 
Thèse,  therefore,  are  not  merely  subjective  ends 
whose  existence  has  a  worth  for  us  as  an  effect  of  our 
action,  but  objective  ends  y  that  is  things  whose  existence 
is  an  end  in  itself;  an  end  moreover  for  which  no 
other  can  be  substituted,  which  they  should  subserve 
merely  as  means,  for  otherwise  nothing  whatever  would 
possess  absolute  worth  ;  but  if  ail  worth  were  condi- 
tioned  and  therefore  contingent,  then  there  would  be 
no  suprême  practical  principle  of  reason  whatever. 

If  then  there  is  a  suprême  practical  principle  or,  in 
respect  of  the  human  will,  a  categorical  imperative,  it 
must  be  one  which,  drawn  from  the  conception  of  that 
which  is  necessarily  an  end  for  every  one  because  it  is 
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an  end  in  itselfy  constitutes  an  objective  principle  of 
will,  and  can  therefore  serve  as  a  uni  versai  practical 
law.  The  foundation  of  this  principle  is:  rational 
nature  exists  as  an  end  in  itself.  Man  necessarily 
conceives  his  own  existence  as  being  so  ;  so  far  then, 
this  is  a  subjective  principle  of  human  actions.  But 
every  other  rational  being  regards  its  existence 
similarly,  just  on  the  same  rational  principle  that  holds 
for  me:^  so  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  an  objective 
principle,  from  which  as  a  suprême  practical  law  ail 
laws  of  the  will  must  be  capable  of  being  deduced. 
Accordingly  the  practical  imperative  will  be  as  foUows  : 
So  act  as  to  treat  humanityy  whether  in  thine  own 
person  or  in  that  of  afiy  otliery  in  every  case  as  an  end 
withaly  nci>cr  as  a  means  only.  We  will  now  inquire 
whether  this  can  be  practically  carried  out. 

To  abide  by  the  previous  examples  : 

Firstfyy  under  the  head  of  necessary  duty  to  oneself  : 
He  who  contemplâtes  suicide  should  ask  himself 
whether  his  action  can  be  consistent  with  the  idea  of 
humanity  as  an  end  in  itself?  If  he  destroys  himself 
în  order  to  escape  from  paînful  circumstances,  he 
uses  a  person  merely  as  a  ntean  to  maintain  a  tolerable 
condition  up  to  the  end  of  life.  But  a  man  is  not  a 
thing,  that  is  to  say,  something  which  can  be  used 
merely  as  means,  but  mu^  în  ail  his  actions  be  always 


^  This  proposition  is  hère  stated  as  a  postulate.    The  grounds  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  concluding  section. 
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consîdered  as  an  end  in  himself.  I  cannot  therefore, 
dispose  in  any  way  of  a  man  in  my  own  person  so  as 
to  mutilate  him,  to  damage  or  kill  him.  (It  belongs  to 
ethics  proper  to  define  this  principle  more  precisely  so 
as  to  avoid  ail  misunderstanding,  e.g.y  as  to  the  ampu^ 
tation  of  the  limbs  in  order  to  préserve  myself  ;  as  to 
exposing  my  life  to  danger  with  a  view  to  préserve 
it,  &c.    This  question  is  therefore  omitted  hère.) 

Secondly^  as  regards  necessary  duties,  or  those  of 
strict  obligation,  towards  others  ;  he  who  is  thinking  of 
making  a  lying  promise  to  others  will  see  at  once  that 
he  would  be  using  another  man  merely  as  a  mean^ 
without  the  latter  containing  at  the  same  time  the 
end  in  himself.  For  he  whom  I  propose  by  such 
a  promise  to  use  for  my  own  purposes,  cannot 
possibly  assent  to  my  mode  of  acting  towards  him, 
and  therefore  cannot  himself  contain  the  end  of  this 
action.  This  violation  of  the  principle  of  humànîty 
in  other  men  is  more  obvious  if  we  take  in  examples 
of  attacks  on  the  freedom  and  property  of  others. 
For  then  it  is  clear  that  he  who  transgresses  the 
rights  of  men,  intends  to  use  the  person  of  otherâ 
merely  as  means,  without  considering  that  as  rational 
beings  they  ought  always  to  be  esteemed  also  as 
ends,  that  is,  as  beings  who  must  be  capable  of  con- 
taining in  themselves  the  end  of  the  very  same  action.^ 


*  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  cotnmon  :  quod  HH  non  visjieri^  ârc^ 
could  serve  hère  as  the  rule  or  principle.      For  it  is  only  a  déduction 
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TAirdfyy  as  regards  contingent  (meritorious)  dutîes 
to  oneself  ;  it  is  not  enough  that  the  action  does  not 
violate  humanity  in  our  own  person  as  an  end  in  itself, 
it  must  also  harmonise  with  it.  Now  there  are  in 
humanity  capacities  of  greater  perfection,  which 
belong  to  the  end  that  nature  has  in  view  in  regard 
to  humanity  in  ourselves  as  the  subject  :  to  neglect 
thèse  might  perhaps  be  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  humanity  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  not  with  the 
advancement  of  this  end. 

Fourthly^  as  regards  meritorious  duties  towards 
others  :  the  natural  end  which  ail  men  hâve  is  their 
own  happiness.  Now  humanity  might  indeed  sub- 
sist,  though  no  one  should  contribute  anything  to 
the  happiness  of  others  provided  he  did  not  inten- 
tionally  withdraw  anything  from  it;  but  after  ail  this 
would  only  harmonise  negatively  not  positively 
with  humanity  as  an  end  in  itself  y  if  every  one  does 
not  also  endeavour,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  forward 
the  ends  of  others.  For  the  ends  of  any  subject 
which  is  an  end  in  hîmself,  ought  as  far  as  possible 
to  be  my  ends  also,  if  that  conception  is  to  hâve  its 
fnll  effect  with  me. 

from  the  former,  though  with  several  limitations;  it  cannot  be  a 
universal  law,  for  it  does  not  contain  the  principle  of  duties  to  oneself, 
nor  of  the  duties  of  benevolence  to  others,  (for  many  a  one  would  gladly 
consent  that  others  should  not  benefit  him,  provided  only  that  he  might 
be  excused  from  showing  benevolence  to  them),  nor  finally  that  of  duties 
of  strict  obligation  to  one  another,  for  on  this  principle  the  criminal 
might  argue  against  the  judge  who  punishes  him,  and  so  on. 
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This  prînciple,  that  humanity  and  generally  every 
rational  nature  is  an  end  in  itselfy  (which  is  the 
suprême  limiting  condition  of  every  man's  freedom 
of  action),  is  not  borrowed  from  expérience,  firstly^ 
because  it  is  universal,  applying  as  it  does  to 
ail  rational  beings  whatever,  and  expérience  îs 
not  capable  of  determining  anything  about  them; 
secondly,  because  it  does  not  présent  humanity  as 
an  end  to  men  (subjectively)  that  is  as  an  object 
which  men  do  of  themselves  actually  adopt  as  an 
end  ;  but  as  an  objective  end,  which  nfiust  as  a  law 
constitute  the  suprême  limiting  condition  of  ail  our 
subjective  ends,  let  them  be  what  we  will  ;  it  must 
therefore  spring  from  pure  reason.  In  fact  the 
objective  principle  of  ail  practical  législation  lies 
(according  to  the  first  principle)  in  the  rule  and  its 
form  of  universality  which  makes  it  capable  of 
being  a  law  (say,  e,g,y  a  law  of  nature)  ;  but  the 
subjective  principle  is  in  the  end;  now  by  the  second 
principle  the  subject  of  aU  ends  is  each  r9,tional 
being,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  end  in  itself.  Hence 
follows  the  third  practical  principle  of  the  will, 
which  is  the  ultimate  condition  of  its  harmony  with 
universal  practical  reason,  viz  :  the  idea  of  the  will  of 
every  rational  bein^  as  a  tmiversally  législative  will. 

On  this  principlç  ail  maxims  are  rejected  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  will  being  itself  universal 
legislator.  Thus  the  will  is  not  subjçct  sîmply  to 
the  law,  but  so  subjcct  that  it  must  be  regard ed  as 
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itself  giving  the  law,  and  on  this  ground  only, 
subject  to  the  law  (of  which  it  can  regard  itself  as 
the  author). 

In  the  previous  imperatives,  namely,  that  based  on 
the  conception  of  the  conformity  of  actions  to  gênerai 
laws,  as  in  a  physical  System  of  nature ^  and  that  based  on 
the  universal  prérogative  of  rational  beings  as  ends  in 
themselves — thèse  imperatives  just  because  they  were 
conceived  as  categorical,  excluded  from  any  share  in 
theîr  authority  ail  admixture  of  any  interest  as  a 
spring  of  action;  they  were  however  only  assunted 
to  be  categorical,  because  such  an  assumption  was 
necessary  to  explain  the  conception  of  duty.  But  we 
could  not  prove  independently  that  there  are  prac- 
tical  propositions  which  command  categorically,  nor 
can  it  be  proved  in  this  section;  one  thing  however 
could  be  done,  namely  to  indicate  in  the  imperative 
itself  by  some  determinate  expression,  that  in  the 
case  of  volition  from  duty  ail  interest  is  renounced, 
which  is  the  spécifie  criterion  of  categorical  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  hypothetical  imperatives.  This  is 
done  in  the  présent  (third)  formula  of  the  principle, 
namely  in  the  idea  of  the  will  of  every  rational  being 
as  a  universally  legislating  wilL 

For  although  a  will  which  is  subject  to  laws  may 
be  attached  to  this  law  by  means  of  an  interest,  yet 
a  will  which  is  itself  a  suprême  lawgiver  cannot 
possibly  dépend  on  any  interest,  since  a  will  so  dé- 
pendent would  itself  still  need  another  law  rçstricting 
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the  interest  of  its  self-love  by  the  condition  that  it 
should  be  valid  as  universal  law. 

Thus  the  princïple  that  every  human  will  îs  a  will 
%i>hich  in  ail  its  maxims  gives  universal  laws,  ^  provided 
it  be  otherwise  justified,  would  be  very  well  adapted 
to  be  the  categorical  imperative,  in  this  respect, 
namely,  that  just  because  of  the  idea  of  universal  légis- 
lation it  is  not  based  on  any  interest,  and  therefore  it 
alone  among  ail  possible  imperatives  can  be  uncon- 
ditional.  Or  still  better,  converting  the  proposition, 
if  there  is  a  categorical  imperative  {i.e,,  a  law  for  the 
will  of  every  rational  being),  it  can  only  command 
that  everything  be  done  from  maxims  of  one*s  will 
regarded  as  a  will  which  could  at  the  same  time  will 
that  it  should  itself  give  universal  laws,  for  in  that 
case  only,  the  practical  principle  and  the  imperative 
which  it  obeys  are  unconditional,  since  they  cannot 
be  based  on  any  interest. 

Looking  back  now  on  ail  previous  attempts  to  dis- 
cover  the  principle  of  morality,  we  need  not  wonder 
why  they  ail  failed.  It  was  seen  that  man  was  bound 
to  laws  by  duty,  but  it  was  not  observed  that  the  laws 
to  which  he  is  subject  are  only  those  of  fus  own  giving, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  are  universal,  and  that 
he  is  only  bound  to  act  in  conformity  with  his  own 
will  ;   a  will,  however,  which  is  designed  by  nature  to 

*  I  may  be  excused  from  adducing  examples  to  elucidate  this 
principle,  as  those  which  hâve  already  been  used  to  elucidate  the 
categorical  imperative  and  its  formula  would  ail  serve  for  the  like 
purpose  hère. 
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gîve  unîversal  laws.  For  when  he  has  conceîved  him 
only  as  subject  to  a  law  (no  mat  ter  what),  then  this  law 
required  some  interest,  either  by  way  of  attraction  or 
constraint,  since  it  did  not  originate  as  a  law  from  his 
own  will,  but  this  will  was  according  to  a  law  obliged 
by  something else  to  act  in  a  certain  manner.  Now  by 
this  necessary  conséquence  ail  the  labour  spent  in 
finding  a  suprême  principle  of  duty  was  irrevocably 
lost.  For  men  never  could  extract  duty,  but  only  a 
necessity  of  acting  from  a  certain  interest.  Whether 
this  interest  was  private  or  otherwise,  in  any  case  the 
imperative  must  be  conditional,  and  could  not  by 
any  means  be  capable  of  being  a  moral  command. 
I  will  then  call  this  the  principle  of  Autoiiomy  of  the 
will,  in  contrast  with  every  other  which  I  therefore 
reckon  as  Heteronomy^ 

The  conception  of  the  will  of  every  rational  being 

*  [In  the  Critique  of  Fractical  Reason^  p.  184,  after  showing  that  thç 
moral  law  must  be  first  determined,  and  the  définition  of  good  and  evil 
founded  on  it,  and  not  vice  versa^  Kant  proceeds  :  *  This  remark  ex- 
plains  at  once  the  occasion  of  ail  the  mistakes  of  philosophers  in  respect 
of  the  suprême  principle  of  morals.  For  they  sought  for  an  object  of 
the  will,  which  they  could  make  the  matter  and  principle  of  a  law, 
Now  whether  they  placed  this  object  of  pleasure  whicli  was  to  supply 
the  suprême  conception  of  goodness,  in  happiness,  in  perfection,  in 
moral  feeling,  or  in  the  will  of  God,  they  must  inevitably  come  upon 
empirical  conditions  of  a  moral  law  ;  since  their  object,  which  was  to  be 
the  immédiate  determining  principle  of  the  will,  could  not  be  called 
good  or  bad  except  in  its  immédiate  relation  to  feeling,  which  is  always 
empirical.  It  is  only  a  formai  law  ....  that  can  be  d  ^rfi?r/  a  deter- 
mining principle  ofpractical  reason.  The  ancients  betrayed  this  error 
without  concealment,  in  directing  ail  their  moral  inquiries  to  the  déter- 
mination of  the  notion  of  the  summum  bonum^  which  they  intended 
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as  one  which  must  consider  îtself  as  giving  in  ail 
the  maxims  of  its  will  universal  laws,  so  as  to  judge 
itself  and  its  actions  from  this  point  of  view — ^this 
conception  leads  to  another  which  dépends  on  it  and 
is  very  fruitfui,  namely  that  of  a  kingdom  of  ends, 

By  a  kingdom  I  understand  the  union  of  différent 
rational  beings  in  a  System  by  common  laws.  Now 
since  it  is  by  laws  that  ends  are  determined  as  regards 
their  universal  validity,  hence,  if  we  abstract  from  the 
Personal  différences  of  rational  beings  and  likewîse 
from  ail  the  content  of  their  private  ends,  we  shall  be 
able  to  conceive  ail  ends  combined  in  a  systematic 
whole  (including  both  rational  beings  as  ends  in  them- 
selves,and  also  the  spécial  ends  which  eachmay  propose 
to  himself),  that  is  to  say,  we  can  conceive  a  kingdom  of 
ends,  which  on  the  preceding  principles  is  possible. 

For  ail  rational  beings  come  under  the  law  that 
each  of  them  must  treat  itself  and  ail  others  never 
merely  as  means,  but  in  every  case  at  the  same  iime  as 
ends  in  titemselves,  Hence  results  a  systematic  union 
of  rational  beings  by  common  objective  laws,  i.e.y  a 
kingdom  which  may  be  called  a  kingdom  pf  ends, 
since  what  thèse  laws  hâve  in  view  is  just  the  relation 
of  thèse  beings  to  one  another  as  ends  and  means.  It 
is  certainly  only  an  idéal. 

afterwards  to  make  the  determining  principle  of  the  will  in  the  moral 
law  ....  The  modems,  with  whom  the  question  of  the  summum 
bonum  has  gone  out  of  fashion  or  at  least  seems  to  hâve  become  a 
secondary  matter,  hide  the  same  error  under  vague  expressions  (as  in 
many  other  cases).'] 
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A  ratîonal  being  belongs  as  a  member  to  the  king- 
dom  of  ends  when  although  giving  universal  laws  in 
ît  he  is  also  himself  subject  to  thèse  laws.  He 
belongs  to  ît  as  sovereigUy  when  while  giving  laws  he 
îs  not  subject  to  the  will  of  any  other. 

A  rational  being  must  always  regard  himself  as 
giving  laws  in  a  kingdom  of  ends  which  freedom  of 
the  will  makes  possible,  whether  it  be  as  member  or 
as  sovereign.  He  cannot,  however,  maintain  the 
latter  position  merely  by  the  maxims  of  his  will,  but 
only  in  case  he  is  a  completely  independent  being 
without  wants  and  with  unrestricted  power  adéquate 
to  his  will. 

Morality  consîsts  then  in  the  référence  of  ail  action 
to  the  législation  which  alone  can  render  a  kingdom 
of  ends  possible.  This  législation  must  be  capable  of 
existing  in  every  rational  being,  and  of  emanating 
from  his  will,  so  that  the  principle  of  this  will,  is  never 
to  act  on  any  maxim  which  could  not  without  con- 
tradiction be  also  a  universal  law,  and  accordingly 
always  so  to  act  that  the  will  could  at  the  same  time 
regard  itself  as  giving  in  its  maxims  universal  laws. 
If  now  the  maxims  of  rational  beings  are  not  by  their 
own  nature  coïncident  with  this  objective  principle, 
then  the  necessity  of  acting  on  it  is  called  practical 
obligation,  />.,  duty,  Duty  does  not  apply  to  the 
sovereign  in  the  kingdom  of  ends,  but  it  does  to  every 
member  of  it  and  to  ail  in  the  same  degree. 

The  practical  necessity  of  acting  on  this  principle, 
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i.e.y  duty  does  not  rest  at  ail  on  feelings,  impulses  or 
inclinations,  but  solely  on  the  relation  of  rational 
beings  to  one  another,  a  relation  in  which  the  will  of 
a  rational  being  must  always  be  regarded  as  législative 
since  otherwise  it  could  not  be  conceived  as  an  end  in 
itself,  Reason  then  refers  every  maxim  of  the  will, 
regarding  it  as  legislating  universally,  to  every  other 
will  and  also  to  every  action  towards  oneself  ;  and  thîs 
not  on  account  of  any  other  practical  motive  or  any 
future  advantage,  but  from  the  idea  of  the  dignityoi  a 
rational  being,  obeying  no  law  but  that  which  he 
himself  also  gives. 

In  the  kingdom  of  ends  everythîng  has  either  Value 
or  Dignity.  Whatever  has  a  value  can  be  replaced 
by  something  else  which  is  équivalent  ;  whatever  on 
the  other  hand  is  above  ail  value,  and  therefore  admits 
of  no  équivalent,  has  a  dignity. 

Whatever  has  référence  to  the  gênerai  inclinations 
and  wants  of  mankind  has  a  market  value;  whatever 
without  presupposing  a  want,  corresponds  to  a  certain 
taste,  that  is  to  a  satisfaction  in  the  mère  purposeless 
play  of  our  faculties,  has  2,fancy  value;  but  that  which 
constitutes  the  condition  under  which  alone  anything 
can  be  an  end  in  itself,  this  has  not  merely  a  relative 
worth,  Le.y  value,  but  an  intrinsic  worth,  that  is,  digttity. 

Now  morality  is  the  condition  under  which  alone  a 
rational  being  can  be  an  end  in  himself,  since  by  this 
alone  is  it  possible  that  he  should  be  a  legislating 
member  in  the  kingdom  of  ends.     Thus  morality,  and 
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humanîty  as  capable  of  ît,  îs  that  which  alone  has 
dignity.     Skill  and  diligence  in  labour  hâve  a  market 
value  ;  wit,  lively  imagination,  and  humour  hâve  a 
fancy  value  ;  on  the  other  hand,  fidelity  to  promises, 
benevolence  from  principle  (not  from  instinct)  hâve 
an  întrinsic  worth.     Neither  nature  nor  art  contains 
anything  which  in  default  of  thèse  it  could  put  in 
their  place,  for  their  worth  consists  not  in  the  effects 
which  spring  from  them,  not  in  the  use  and  advantage 
which  they  secure^  but  in  the  disposition  of  mind, 
that  is  the  maxims  of  the  will  which  are  ready  to 
manifest  themselves  in  such  actions  even,  though  they 
should  not  hâve  the  desired  effect.     Thèse  actions 
also  need  no    recommendation  from  any  subjective 
taste  or  sentiment,  that  they  may  be  looked  on  with 
immédiate  favour  and  satisfaction  :  they  need  no  im- 
médiate propension  or  feeling  for  them  ;  they  exhibit 
the  will  that  performs  them  as  an  object  of  an  immé- 
diate respect,  and  nothing  but  reason  is  required  to 
impose  them  on  the  will  ;  not  to  flatter  it  into  them, 
which  in  the  case  of  duties  would  be  a  contradiction. 
This  estimation  therefore  shows  that  the  worth  of 
such  a  disposition  is  dignity,  and  places  it  infinitely 
above  ail  value,  with  which  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
brought  into  comparison  or  compétition  without  as 
ît  were  violating  its  sanctity. 

What  then  is  it  which  justifies  virtue  or  the  morally* 
good  disposition,  in  making  such  lofty  claims  ?  It  is 
nothing    less  than  the    privilège  it  secures  to  the 
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rational  being  of  participating  in  the  giving  of  uni- 
versai  laws,  by  which  it  qualifies  him  to  be  a  member 
of  a  possible  kingdom  of  ends,  a  privilège  to  which  he 
was  already  destined  by  his  own  nature  as  being  an 
end  in  himself,  and  on  that  account  legislating  in  the 
kingdom  of  ends  ;  free  as  regards  ail  laws  of  physîcal 
nature,  and  obeyingthose  only  which  he  himself  gives, 
and  by  which  his  maxims  can  belong  to  a  System  of 
universal  law,  to  which  at  the  same  time  he  submits 
himself.  For  nothing  has  any  worth  except  what  the 
law  assigns  it.  Now  the  législation  itself  which  assigns 
the  worth  of  everything,  must  for  that  very  reason 
possess  dignity,  that  is  an  unconditional  incomparable 
worth,  and  the  word  respect  alone  supplies  a  becoming 
expression  for  the  esteem  which  a  rational  being  must 
hâve  for  it.  Autononiy  then  is  the  basis  of  the  dignity 
of  human  and  of  every  rational  nature. 

The  three  modes  of  presenting  the  princîple  of 
morality  that  hâve  been  adduced,  are  at  bottom  only 
so  many  formulae  of  the  very  same  law,  and  each  of 
itself  involves  the  other  two.  There  is  however  a  dif- 
férence in  them,  but  it  is  rather  subjective  than  objec- 
tive and  practical,  intended  namely  to  bring  an  idea 
of  the  reason  nearer  to  intuition  (by  a  certain  analogy) 
and  thereby  to  feeling.     Ail  maxims,  in  fact,  hâve — 

I.  A  form  consisting  in  universality,  and  in  thîs 
view  the  formula  of  the  moral  imperative  is  èxpressed 
thus,  that  the  maxims  must  be  so  chosen  as  if  they 
were  to  serve  as  universal  laws  of  nature. 
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2.  A  matier}  namely  an  end,  and  hère  the  formula 
says  that  the  rational  being,  as  it  is  an  end  by  its  own 
nature  and  therefore  an  end  in  itself,  must  in  every 
maxim  serve  as  the  condition  limiting  ail  merely 
relative  and  arbitrary  ends. 

3.  A  complète  détermination  of  ail  maxims  by  this 
formula,  namely,  that  ail  maxims  ought  by  [their] 
own  législation  to  harmonise  with  a  possible  king- 
dom  of  ends  as  with  a  kingdom  of  nature.^  There 
is  a  progress  hère  in  the  order  of  the  catégories 
of  unity  of  the  form  of  the  will  (its  universality), 
plurality  of  the  matter  (the  objects,  />.,  the  ends), 
and  totality  of  the  System  of  thèse.  In  forming  our 
vaoxdXjudgment  of  actions  it  is  better  to  proceed  always 
on  the  strict  method,  and  start  from  the  gênerai 
formula  of  the  categorical  imperative  :  Act  according 
to  a  maxim  which  can  at  the  same  time  make  itself  a 
universal  law.  If,  howevcr,  we  wish  to  gain  an 
entrance  for  the  moral  law,  it  is  very  useful  to  bring 
one  and  the  same  action  under  the  three  specified 
conceptions,  and  thereby  as  far  as  possible  to  bring  it 
nearer  to  intuition. 


*  [The  reading  *  Maxime  *  which  is  that  both  of  Rosenkranz  and  Har- 
tenstein  is  obviously  an  error  for  *Materie*.] 

'  Teleology  considers  nature  as  a  kingdom  of  ends,  Ethics  regards  a 
possible  kingdom  of  ends  as  a  kingdom  of  nature.  In  the  first  case, 
the  kingdom  of  ends  is  a  theoretical  idea,  adopted  to  explain  what 
actually  is.  In  the  latter  it  is  a  practical  idea,  adopted  to  bring  about 
that  which  is  not  yet,  but  which  can  be  realised  by  our  conduct,  namely, 
if  it  confonns  to  this  idea. 
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We  can  now  end  where  we  started  at  the  begînnîng, 
namely,  with  the  conception  of  a  will  unconditionally 
good.  T/iat  will  is  absolutely  good  whîch  cannot  be 
evil,  in  other  words,  whose  maxim,  if  made  a  universal 
law,  could  never  contradict  itself.  This  principle 
then  is  its  suprême  law  :  Act  always  on  such  a 
maxim  as  thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will  to  be  a 
universal  law  ;  this  is  the  sole  condition  under  which 
a  will  can  never  contradict  itself;  and  such  an  impera- 
tive  is  categorical.  Since  the  validity  of  the  will  as  a 
universal  law  for  possible  actions  is  analogous  to  the 
universal  connexion  of  the  existence  of  things  by 
gênerai  laws,  which  is  the  formai  notion  of  nature  in 
gênerai,  the  categorical  imperative  can  also  be  ex- 
pressed  thus  :  Act  on  maxims  which  can  at  the  same 
time  hâve  for  thcir  object  thcmselves  as  universal  laws 
of  nature.  Such  then  is  the  formula  of  an  absolutely 
good  will. 

Rational  nature  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
nature  by  this,  that  it  sets  before  itself  an  end.  This 
end  would  be  the  matter  of  every  good  will.  But  since 
in  the  idea  of  a  will  that  is  absolutely  good  without 
being  limited  by  any  condition  (of  attaining  this  or 
that  end)  we  must  abstract  wholly  from  every  end 
to  be  effected  (since  this  would  make  every  will  only 
relatively  good),  it  follows  that  in  this  case  the  end 
must  be  conceived,  not  as  an  end  to  be  effected,  but 
as  an  indepe7idently  existing  end,  consequently  only 
negatively,   i.e,  as  that  which  we  must  never  act 
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agaînst,  and  which,  therefore,  must  never  be  regarded 
merely  as  means,  but  must  in  every  volition  be  es- 
teemed  as  an  end  likewise.  Now  this  end  can  be 
nothing  but  the  subject  of  ail  possible  ends,  since  this 
is  also  the  subject  of  a  possible  absolutely  good  will  ; 
for  such  a  will  cannot  without  contradiction  be  post- 
poned  to  any  other  object.  The  principle  :.  So-  act  in 
regard  to  every  rational  being  (thyself  and  others), 
that  he  may  always  hâve  place  in  thy  maxim  as  an 
end  in  himself,  is  accordingly  essentially  identical 
with  this  other  :  Act  upon  a  maxim.  which,  at  the 
same  time,  involves  its  own  universal  validity  for 
every  rational  being.  For  that  in  using  means  for 
every  end  I  should  limit  my  maxim  by  the  condition 
of  its  holding  good  as  a  law  for  every  subject, 
this  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  that  the  funda- 
mental  principle  of  ail  maxims  of  action  must  be 
that  the  subject  of  ail  ends,  /.^.,  the  rational  being 
himself,  be  never  employed  merely  as  means,  but  as 
the  suprême  condition  restriçting  the  use  of  ail  means, 
that  is  in  every  case  as  an  end  likewise. 

It  follows  incontestably  that,  to  whatever  laws  any 
rational  being  may  be  subject,  he  being  an  end  in 
himself  must  be  able  to  regard  himself  as  also  legis- 
lating  universally  in  respect  of  thèse  same  laws,.  since 
it  is  just  this  fitness  of  his  maxims  for  universal  légis- 
lation that  distinguishes  him  as  an  end  in  himself; 
also  it  follows  that  this  implies  his  dignity  (préro- 
gative) above  ail  mère  physical  beings,  that  he  must 

F 
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always  take  his  maxims  from  the  point  of  vîew  which 
regards  himself,  and  likewise  every  other  rational 
being,  as  lawgiving  beings,  (on  which  account  they  are 
called  persons).  In  this  way  a  world  of  rational 
beings  {fnundus  intelligibilis)  is  possible  as  a  kingdom 
of  ends,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the  législation  proper  to 
ail  persons  as  members.  Therefore  every  rational 
being  must  so  act  as  if  he  were  by  his  maxims  in 
every  case  a  legîslating  member  in  the  universal 
kingdom  of  ends.  The  formai  principle  of  thèse 
maxims  is  :  So  act  as  if  thy  maxim  were  to  serve 
likewise  as  the  universal  law  (of  ail  rational  beings). 
A  kingdom  of  ends  is  thus  only  possible  on  the 
analogy  of  a  kingdom  of  nature,  the  former  however 
only  by  maxims,  that  is  self-imposed  rules,  the  latter 
only  by  the  laws  of  efficient  causes  acting  under 
necessitation  from  without.  Nevertheless,  although 
the  System  of  nature  is  looked  upon  as  a  machine,  yet 
so  far  as  it  has  référence  to  rational  beings  as  its  ends, 
it  is  given  on  this  account  the  name  of  a  kingdom  of 
nature.  Now  such  a  kingdom  of  ends  would  be 
actually  realised  by  maxims  conforming  to  the  canon 
which  the  categorical  imperative  prescribes  to  ail 
rational  beings,  if  they  were  wtiversally  followed.  But 
although  a  rational  being,  even  if  he  punctually 
foUows  this  maxim  himself,  cannot  reckon  upon  ail 
others  being  therefore  true  to  the  same,  nor  that  the 
kingdom  of  nature  and  its  orderly  arrangements 
shall  be   in  harmony  with  him  as  a  fîtting  member, 
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so  as  to  form  a  kingdom  of  ends  to  whîch  he  him- 
self  contributes,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  shall  favour 
his  expectation  of  happiness,  still  that  law:  Act 
according  to  the  maxims  of  a  member  of  a  merely 
possible  kingdom  of  ends  legislating  in  it  universally, 
remains  in  its  full  force,  since  it  commands  cate- 
gorically.  And  it  is  just  in  this  that  the  paradox 
lies;  that  the  mère  dignity  of  man  as  a  rational 
créature,  without  any  other  end  or  advantage  to  be 
attained  thereby,  in  other  words,  respect  for  a  mère 
îdea,  should  yet  serve  as  an  inflexible  precept 
of  the  will,  and  that  it  is  precisely  in  this  indepen- 
dence  of  the  maxim  on  ail  such  springs  of  action 
that  its  sublimity  consists  ;  and  it  is  this  that  makes 
every  rational  subject  worthy  to  be  a  législative 
member  in  the  kingdom  of  -ends  :  for  otherwise  he 
would  hâve  to  be  conceived  only  as  subject  to  the 
physical  law  of  his  wants.  And  although  we  should 
suppose  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  the  kingdom  of 
ends  to  be  united  under  one  sovereign,  so  that  the 
latter  thereby  ceased  to  be  a  mère  idea  and  acquired 
true  reality,  then  it  would  no  doubt  gain  the  accession 
of  a  strong  spring,  but  by  no  means  any  increase  of 
its  intrinsic  worth.  For  this  sole  absolute  lawgiver 
must,  notwithstanding  this,  be  always  conceived  as 
estimating  the  worth  of  rational  beings  only  by  their 
disinterested  behaviour,  as  prescribed  to  themselves 
from  that  idea  [the  dignity  of  man]  alone.  The  essence 
of  things  is  not  altered  by  their  external  relations. 
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and  that  which  abstractîng  from  thèse,  alone  con- 
stîtutes  the  absolute  worth  of  man,  is  also  that  by 
which  he  must  be  judged,  whoever  the  judge  may 
be,  and  even  by  the  Suprême  Being.  Morality  then 
is  ,the  relation  of  actions  to  the  autonomy  of  the 
will,  that  is,  to  the  potential  universal  législation  by 
its  maxims.  An  action  that  is  consistent  with  the 
autonomy  of  the  will  is  permitted;  one  that  does 
not  agrée  therewith  is  forbidden,  A  will  whose 
maxims  necessarily  coïncide  with  the  laws  of 
autonomy  is  a  holy  will,  good  absolutely.  The 
dependence  of  a  will  not  absolutely  good  on  the 
principle  of  autonomy  (moral  necessitation)  is  obliga- 
tion. This  then  cannot  be  applied  to  a  holy  being. 
The  objective  necessity  of  actions  from  obligation  is 
calkd  duty, 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  ît  is  easy  to  see  how 
it  happens  that  although  the  conception  of  duty  im- 
plies subjection  to  the  law,  we  yet  ascribe  a  certain 
dignity  and  sublimity  to  the  person  who  fulfils  ail  hîs 
duties.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  sublimity  in  hîm, 
so  far  as  he  is  subject  to  the  moral  law,  but  inasmuch 
as  in  regard  to  that  very  law  he  is  likewise  a  legislatoVy 
and  on  that  account  alone  subject  to  it,  he  has  sub- 
limity. We  hâve  also  shown  above  that  neither  fear 
nor  inclination  but  simply  respect  for  the  law  is  the 
spring  which  can  give  actions  a  moral  worth.  Our 
own  will,  so  far  as  we  suppose  it  to  act  only  under  the 
condition  that  its  maxim.s  are  potentially  universal 
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laws,  thîs  îdeal  will  whîch  is  possible  to  us,  îs  the  proper 
object  of  respect,  and  the  dignity  of  humanity  consists 
just  in  this  capacity  of  being  universally  législative, 
though  with  the  condition  that  it  is  itself  subject  to 
this  same  législation. 


The  Autonomy  of  the  Will  as  the  Suprême  Principle 

qf  Morality, 

Autonomy  of  the  will   îs  that  property  of  it  by 
which  it  is  a  law  to   itself  (independently  on   any 
property  of  the  objects  of  volition).     The  principle  of 
autonomy  theu  is  :  Always  so  to  choose  that  the  same 
volition  shall  comprehend  the  maxims  of  our  choîce 
as  a  universal   law.    We  cannot  prove  by  a  mère 
analysis    of   the    conceptions    which    occur    in    this 
practical  rule,  that  it  is  an  imperative,  î>.,  that  the 
will  of  every  rational  being  is  necessarily  bound  to  it 
as  a  condition,  since  it  is  a  synthetical  proposition  ; 
we  must  advance  beyond  the  cognition  of  the  objects 
to  a  critique  of  the  subject,  that  is  of  the  pure  practical 
reason,  for  this  synthetic  proposition  which  commands 
apodictically,   must  be    capable  of  being  cognised 
wholly  à  priori,     This    matter  however  does   not 
belong  to  the  présent  section.     But  that  the  principle 
of  autonomy  in  question  is  the  sole  principle  of  morals 
can  be  readily  shown  by  mère  analysis  of  the  concep- 
tions of  morality.     For  by  this  analysis  we  find  that 
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îts  princîple  must  be  a  categorical  imperative,  and 
that  what  this  commands  is  neîther  more  nor  less 
than  this  very  autonomy. 

Heteronomy  of  the  Will  as  the  source  of  ail  spurUms 

Principles  of  Morality. 

If  the  will  seeks  the  law  whîch  îs  to  détermine  it 
anywkere  else  than  in  the  fitness  of  its  maxims  to  be 
universal  laws  of  îts  own  dictation,  consequently  îf  it 
goes  out  of  itself  and  seeks  this  law  in  the  character 
of  any  of  its  objects,  there  always  results  heteronomy. 
The  will  in  that  case  does  not  give  itself  the  law,  but 
it  is  given  by  the  object  through  its  relation  to  the 
will  This  relation  whether  it  rests  on  inclination  or 
on  conceptions  of  reason  only  admits  of  hypothetical 
imperatîves  :  I  ought  to  do  something  because  I  wisk 
for  something  else.  On  the  contrary,  the  moral,  and 
therefore  categorical,  imperative  says  :  I  ought  to  do 
so  and  so,  even  though  I  should  not  wish  for  anythîng 
else.  Ex, or,,  the  former  says  :  I  ought  not  to  lie  îf  I 
would  retain  my  réputation  ;  the  latter  says  :  I  ought 
not  to  lie  although  it  should  not  bring  me  the  least 
discrédit.  The  latter  therefore  must  so  far  abstract 
from  ail  objects  that  they  shall  hâve  no  infltience  on 
the  will,  in  order  that  practical  reason  (will)  may  not 
be  restrîcted  to  administering  an  înterest  not  belong- 
îng  to  ît,  but  may  simply  show  its  own  commandîng 
authority  as  the  suprême  législation.     Thus,  ex,  gr.^ 
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I  ought  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  happîness  of 
others,  not  as  if  its  realization  involved  any  concern 
of  mine  (whether  by  immédiate  inclination  or  by  any 
satisfaction  îndirectly  gained  through  reason)  but 
simply  because  a  maxim  which  excludes  it  cannot  be 
comprehended  as  a  universal  law^  in  oneandthe  same 
volition. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Of  ail  Principles  of  Morality  which  can  be  founded  on 

the  Conception  of  Heteronomy, 

Hère  as  elsewhere  human  reason  in  its  pure  use,  so 
long  as  it  was  not  critically  examined,  has  first  tried 
ail  possible  wrong  ways  before  it  succeeded  in  finding 
the  one  true  way. 

AU  principles  which  can  be  taken  from  this  point 
of  view  are  either  empirical  or  rationaL  T\iQ  former ^ 
drawn  fronx  the  principle  of  happinessy  are  built  on 
physical  or  moral  feelings  ;  the  lutter^  drawn  from  the 
principle  o{ perfection^  are  built  either  on  the  rational 
conception  of  perfection  as  a  possible  effect,  or  on 
that  of  an  independent  perfection  (the  will  of  God)  as 
the  determining  cause  of  our  will. 

Empirical  principles  are  wholly  incapable  of  serving 
as  a  foundation  for  moral  laws.  For  the  universality 
with  which  thèse  should  hold  for  ail  rational  beings 

*[I  read  allgemeines  instead  oi  all^emeinem,\ 
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without  distinction,  the  unconditional  practical  neces- 
sity  which  is  thereby  imposed  on  them,  îs  lost  when 
theif  foundatiofi  is  tàketi  from  the  particular  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature  ot*  the  accidentai  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  placed.  The  principle  oiprivate  happi- 
nesSy  however,  is  the  most  objectionable,  not  merely 
because  it  is  false,  and  expérience  contradicts  the 
supposition  that  prosperity  is  always  proportioned  to 
good  conduct,  nor  yet  merely  because  it  contributes 
nothing  to  the  establishment  of  morality — since  it  is 
quite  a  différent  thing  to  make  a  prosperous  man  and 
a  good  man,  or  to  make  one  prudent  and  sharp-sighted 
for  his  own  interests,  and  to  make  him  virtuous — ^but 
because  the  springs  it  provides  for  morality  are  such 
as  rather  undermine  it  and  destroy  its  sublimity,  since 
they  put  the  motives  to  virtue  and  to  vice  in  the  same 
class,  and  only  teach  us  to  make  a  better  calcul ation, 
the  spécifie  différence  between  virtue  and  vice  being 
entirely  extinguished.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
moral  feeling,  this  supposed  spécial  sense,^  the  appeal 
to  it  is  indeed  superficial  when  those  who  cannot  think 
believe  ^h-^X.  feeling  will  help  them  them  out,  even  in 
what  belongs  to  gênerai  laws  :  and  besides,  feelings 
which  naturally    differ  infinitely   in    degree   cannot 

*  I  class  the  principle  of  moral  feeling  under  that  of  happiness, 
because  every  empirical  interest  promises  to  contribute  to  our  well -being 
by  the  agreeableness  that  a  thing  afFords,  whether  it  be  immediately  and 
without  a  view  to  profit,  or  whether  profit  be  regarded.  We  must 
likewise,  with  Hutcheson,  class  the  principle  of  sympathy  with  the 
happiness  of  others  under  his  assumed  moral  sensé. 
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furnîsh  a  uniform  standard  of  good  and  evil,  nor  has 
any  one  a  right  to  form  judgments  for  others  by  his 
own  feelings  :  nevertheless  this  moral  feeling  is  nearer 
to  morality  and  its  dignity  in  this  respect,  that  it  pays 
virtue  the  honour  of  ascribing  to  her  immediately  the 
satisfaction  and  esteem  we  hâve  for  her,  and  does  not 
as  it  were  tell  her  to  her  face  that  we  are  not  attached 
to  her  by  her  beauty  but  by  profit. 

Amongst  the  rational  principles  of  morality,  the 
ontological  conception  of  perfection^  notwithstandîng 
its  defects,  is  better  than  the  theological  conception 
which  dérives  morality  from  a  Divine  absolutely 
perfect  will.  The  former  is  no  doubt  émpty  and 
indefinite,  and  consequently  useless  for  finding  in 
the  boundless  field  of  possible  reality  the  greatest 
amount  suitable  for  us  ;  moreover,  in  attempting  to 
distinguish  specifically  the  reality  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  from  every  other,  it  inevitably  tends  to 
turn  in  a  circle,  and  cannot  avoid  tacitly  presupposing 
the  morality  which  it  is  to  explain  ;  it  is  nevertheless 
préférable  to  the  theological  view,  first,  because  we 
hâve  no  intuition  of  the  divine  perfection,  and  can 
only  deduce  it  from  our  own  conceptions,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  that  of  morality,  and  our  ex- 
planation  would  thus  be  involved  in  a  gross  circle  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  if  we  avoid  this,  the  only 
notion  of  the  Divine  will  remaining  to  us  is  a  concep- 
tion made  up  of  the  attributes  of  désire  of  glory  and 
dominion,  combined  with  the  awful  conceptions  of 
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mîght  and  vengeance,  and  any  System  of  morals 
erected  on  this  foundation  would  be  directly  opposed 
to  morality. 

However,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  the  notion  of 
the  moral  sensé  and  that  of  perfection  in  gênerai  (two 
Systems  which  at  least  do  not  weaken  morality,  though 
they  are  totally  incapable  of  serving  as  its  foundation), 
then  I  should  décide  for  the  latter,  because  it  at  least 
withdraws  the  décision  of  the  question  from  the 
sensibility  and  brings  it  to  the  court  of  pure  reason  ; 
and  although  even  hère  it  décides  nothing,  it  at  ail 
events  préserves  the  indefinite  idea  (of  a  will  good  in 
itself)  free  from  corruption,  until  it  shall  be  more 
precisely  defined. 

For  the  rest  I  think  I  may  be  excused  hère  from  a 
detailed  réfutation  of  ail  thèse  doctrines  ;  it  is  so  easy, 
it  is  probably  so  well  seen  even  by  those  whose  office 
requires  them  to  décide  for  one  of  thèse  théories, 
(because  their  hearers  would  not  tolerate  suspension 
of  judgment),  that  it  would  only  be  superfluous  labour. 
But  what  interests  us  more  hère  is  to  know  that  the 
prime  foundation  of  morality  laid  down  by  ail  thèse 
principles,  is  nothing  but  heteronomy  of  the  will,  and 
for  this  reason  they  must  necessarily  miss  their  aim. 

In  every  case  where  an  object  of  the  will  has  to  be 
supposed,  in  order  that  the  rule  may  be  prescribed 
which  is  to  détermine  the  will,  there  the  rule  is  simply 
heteronomy  ;  the  imperative  is  conditional,  namely  : 
if  or  because  one  wishes  for  this  object,  one  should 
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act  so  and  so  :  hence  ît  can  never  command  morally, 
that  îs  categorically.  Whether  the  object  détermines 
the  will  by  means  of  inclination,  as  in  the  principle  of 
private  happiness,  or  by  means  of  reason  dîrected  to 
objects  of  our  possible  volition  generally,  as  in  the 
principle  of  perfection,  in  either  case  the  will  never 
détermines  itself  immediately  by  the  conception  of  the 
action,  but  only  by  the  influence  which  the  foreseen 
eflfect  of  the  action  has  on  the  will  ;  /  ought  to  do 
sontething,  on  this  accounty  because  I  wish  for  something 
else;  and  hère  there  must  be  yet  another  law  assumed 
in  me  as  its  subject,  by  which  I  necessarily  will  this 
other  thing,  and  this  law  again  requires  an  imperative 
to  restrict  this  maxim.  For  the  influence  which  the 
conception  of  an  object  within  the  reach  of  our  faculties 
can  exercise  on  the  will  of  the  subject  in  conséquence 
of  its  natural  properties,  dépends  on  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  either  the  sensibility  (inclination  and  taste),  or 
the  understanding  and  reason,  the  employment  of 
which  is  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their  nature 
attended  with  satisfaction.  It  follows  that  the  law 
would  be,  properly  speaking,  given  by  nature,  and  as 
such,  it  must  be  known  and  proved  by  expérience, 
and  would  consequently  be  contingent,  and  there- 
fore  incapable  of  being  an  apodictic  practical  rule, 
such  as  the  moral  rule  must  be.  Not  only  so,  but  it 
is  inevitably  only  heteronomy  of  the  will  ;  the  will 
does  not  give  itself  the  law,  but  it  is  given  by  a  foreign 
impulse  by  means  of  a  particular  natural  constitution 
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of  the  subject  adapted  to  receîve  it.  An  absolutely 
good  will  then  the  prînciple  of  whîch  must  be  a 
categorical  împerative,  will  be  indeterminate  as 
regards  ail  objects,  and  will  contain  merely  the  front 
of  volition  generally,  and  that  as  autonomy,  that  îs 
to  say,  the  capability  of  the  maxims  of  every  good 
will  to  make  themselves  a  universal  law,  îs  itself  the 
only  law  which  the  will  of  every  rational  being  im- 
poses on  itself,  without  needing  to  assume  any  spring 
or  interest  as  a  foundation. 

Howstich  a  synthetical  practical  à  priori  proposition  is 
possible  and  why  it  is  necessary,  is  a  problem  whose 
solution  does  not  lie  within  the  bounds  of  the  meta- 
physic  of  morals  ;  and  we  hâve  not  hère  affirmed  its 
truth,  much  less  professed  to  hâve  a  proof  of  it  in  our 
power.  We  simply  showed  by  the  development  of 
the  universally  received  notion  of  morality  that  an 
autonomy  of  the  will  is  inevitably  connected  with  ît, 
or  rather  is  its  foundation.  Whoever  then  holds 
morality  to  be  anything  real  and  not  a  chimerical 
idea  without  any  truth,  must  likewise  admit  the 
principle  of  it  that  is  hère  assigned.  This  section 
then,  like  the  first,  was  merely  analytical.  Now  to 
prove  that  morality  is  no  création  of  the  brain, 
which  it  cannot  be  if  the  categorical  imperative 
and  with  it  the  autonomy  of  the  will  is  true,  and 
as  an  à  priori  principle  absolutely  necessary,  this 
supposes  the  possibility  of  a  synthetic  use  of  pure 
practical  reason,  which   however  we  cannot  venturé 
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on  without  first  gîvîng  a  critique  of  this  faculty  of 
reason.  In  the  concludîng  section  we  shall  give 
the  principal  outlines  of  this  critique  as  far  as  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 


[78] 


THIRD  SECTION. 

TRANSITION    FROM   THE   METAPHYSIC    OF    MORALS     TO     THE 
CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  PRACTICAL  REASON. 

The  Concept  of  Freedom  is  the  Key  that  explains  the 

A  utonomy  of  the  WilL 

The  will  is  a  kind  of  causality  belonging  to  lîving 
beings  in  so  far  as  they  are  rational,  and  freedom 
would  be  this  property  of  such  causality  that  it  can 
be  efficient,  independently  on  foreign  causes  determin- 
ing\X.\  just  as  physical  necessity  is  the  property  that 
the  causality  of  ail  irrational  beings  has  of  beîng 
determined  to  activity  by  the  influence  of  foreign 
causes. 

The  preceding  définition  of  freedom  is  négative, 
and  therefore  unfruitful  for  the  discovery  of  its 
essence  ;  but  it  leads  to  d,  positive  conception  which  is 
so  much  the  more  full  and  fruitful.  Since  the  con- 
ception of  causality  involves  that  of  laws,  according 
to  which,  by  something  that  we  call  cause,  something 
else,  namely  the  effect,  must  be  produced  [laid  down]  ;^ 

*  {Gesetzt. — There  is  in  the  original  a  play  on  the  etymol<^  of  Gesehi, 
which  does  not  admit  of  reproduction  in  English.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  without  it  the  statement  is  not  self-evident.] 
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hence,  although  freedom  is  not  a  property  of  the  will 
depending  on  physical  laws,  yet  it  is  not  for  that 
reason  lawless  ;  on  the  contrary  it  must  be  a  causality 
acting  according  to  immutable  laws,  but  of  a  peculiar 
kîhd  ;  otherwise  a  free  will  would  be  an  absurdity. 
Physical  necessity  is  a  heteronomy  of  the  efficient 
causes,  for  every  effect  is  possible  only  according  to 
this  law,  that  something  else  détermines  the  efficient 
cause  to  exert  its  causality.  What  else  then  can 
freedom  of  the  will  be  but  autonomy,  that  is  the 
property  of  the  will  to  be  a  lawtoitself?  But  the 
proposition  :  The  will  is  in  every  action  a  law  to  itself, 
only  expresses  the  principle,  to  act  on  no  other 
maxim  than  that  which  can  also  hâve  as  an  object 
itself  as  a  universal  law.  Now  this  is  precisely  the 
formula  of  the  categorical  imperative  and  is  the 
principle  of  morality,  so  that  a  free  will  and  a  will 
subject  to  moral  laws  are  one  and  the  same. 

On  the  hypothesis  then  of  freedom  of  the  will, 
morality  together  with  its  principle  follows  from  it  by 
mère  analysis  of  the  conception.  However  the  latter 
is  still  a  synthetic  proposition  ;  viz.,  an  absolutely 
good  will  is  that  whose  maxim  can  always  înclude 
itself  regarded  as  a  universal  law  ;  for  this  property  of 
its  maxim  can  never  be  discovered  by  analysing  the 
conception  of  an  absolutely  good  will.  Now  such 
synthetic  propositions  are  only  possible  in  this  way  ; 
that  the  two  cognitions  are  connected  together  by 
their  union  with  a  third  in  which  they  are  both  to  be 
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found.  The  positive  concept  of  freedom  furnishes  thîs 
third  cognîtion,  which  cannot,  as  wîth  physical  causes, 
be  the  nature  of  the  sensible  world  (in  the  concept  of 
which  we  find  conjoined  the  concept  of  something 
in  relation  as  cause  to  something  else  as  effect).  We 
cannot  now  at  once  show  what  this  third  is  to  which 
freedom  points  us,  and  of  which  we  hâve  an  idea  à 
prioriy  nor  can  we  make  intelligible  how  the  concept 
of  freedom  is  shown  to  be  legitimate  from  principles 
of  pure  practical  reason,  and  with  it  the  possibility  of 
a  categorical  imperative  ;  but  some  further  préparation 
is  required. 

FREEDOM 

Must  be  présupposée  as  a  property  of  the  Will  of  ail 

rational  beings, 

It  is  not  enough  to  predicate  freedom  of  our  own 
will,  from  whatever  reason,  if  we  hâve  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  predicating  the  same  of  ail  rational 
beings.  For  as  morality  serves  as  a  law  for  us  only 
because  we  are  rational  beings^  it  must  also  hold  for 
ail  rational  beings,  and  as  it  must  be  deduced  simply 
from  the  property  of  freedom,  it  must  be  shown  that 
freedom  also  is  a  property  of  ail  rational  beings.  It 
is  not  enough  then  to  prove  it  from  certain  supposed 
expériences  of  human  nature  (which  indeed  is  quîte 
impossible,  and  it  can  only  be  shown  à  priori),  but 
we  must  show  that  it  belongs  to  the  activity  of  ail 
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rational  beîngs  endowed  wîth  a  will.  Now  I  say 
cvery  being  that  cannot  act  except  under  tlie  idea  of 
freedom  is  just  for  that  reason  in  a  practical  point  of 
vîew  really  free,  that  îs  to  say  ail  laws  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  freedom  hâve  the  same 
force  for  him  as  îf  hîs  will  had  been  shown  to  be  free 
în  itself  by  a  proof  theoretically  conclusive.^  Now  I 
affirm  that  we  must  attribute  to  every  rational  being 
which  has  a  will  that  it  has  also  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  acts  entîrely  under  this  idea.  For  in  such  a  being 
we  conceive  a  reason  that  is  practical,  that  is  has 
causality  in  référence  to  its  objects.  Now  we  cannot 
possibly  conceive  a  reason  consciously  receiving  a  bias 
from  any  other  quarter  with  respect  to  îts  judgments, 
for  then  the  subject  would  ascribe  the  détermination 
of  its  judgment  not  to  its  own  reason,  but  to  an 
impulse.  It  must  regard  itself  as  the  author  of  its 
principles  îndependent  on  foreign  influences.  Conse- 
quently  as  practical  reason  or  as  the  will  of  a  rational 
being  it  must  regard  itself  as  free,  that  is  to  say,  the 
will  of  such  a  being  cannot  be  a  will  of  its  own  except 


*  I  adopt  this  method  of  assuming  freedom  merely  as  an  idea  which 
rational  beings  suppose  in  their  actions,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessitj 
of  proving  it  in  its  theoretical  aspect  also.  The  former  is  suffîcient 
for  my  purpose  ;  for  even  though  the  spéculative  proof  should  not  be 
made  out,  yet  a  being  that  cannot  act  except  with  the  idea  of  freedom 
is  bound  by  the  same  laws  that  would  oblige  a  being  who  was  actually 
firee.  Thus  we  can  escape  hère  from  the  onus  which  presses  on  the 
theory.  [Compare  Butler's  treatment  of  the  question  of  liberty  in  his 
Analogy^  part  I.,  ch.  tL] 

G 
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under  the  îdea  of  freedom.  Thîs  îdea  must  there- 
fore  in  a  practîcal  point  of  vîew  be  ascribed  to  every 
rational  being. 

Of  the  Interest  attaching  to  the  ideas  of  Morality. 

We  hâve  finally  reduced  the  definite  conception  of 
morality  to  the  idea  of  freedom.  This  latter  however 
we  could  not  prove  to  be  actually  a  property  of  our- 
selves  or  of  human  nature  ;  only  we  saw  that  it  must 
be  presupposed  if  we  would  conceive  a  being  as 
rational  and  conscious  of  its  causality  in  respect  of  its 
actions,  Lc^  as  endowed  with  a  will  ;  and  so  we  find 
that  on  just  the  same  grounds  we  must  ascribe  to 
every  being  endowed  with  reason  and  will  this  attri- 
bute  of  determining  itself  to  action  under  the  îdea 
of  its  freedom. 

Now  it  resulted  also  from  the  presupposition  of 
thèse  ideas  that  we  became  aware  of  a  law  that  the 
subjective  principles  of  action,  /.^.,  maxims,  must 
always  be  so  assumed  that  they  can  also  hold  as 
objective,  that  is,  universal  principles,  and  so  serve  as 
universal  laws  of  our  own  dictation.  But  why  then 
should  I  subject  myself  to  this  principle  and  that 
simply  as  a  rational  being,  thus  also  subjecting  to  ît 
ail  other  beings  endowed  with  reason  }  I  will  allow 
that  no  interest  urges  me  to  thîs,  for  that  would  not 
give  a  categorical  imperative,  but  I  must  take  an 
interest  in  it  and  discem  how  this  comes  to  pass  ;  for 
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thîs  'I  ought'  îs  properly  an  'I  would'  whîch  holds 
for  every  rational  beîng,  provîded  only  that  reason 
determined  hîs  actions  without  any  hindrance.  But 
for  beings  that  are  in  addition  affected  as  we  are  by 
sprîngs  of  a  différent  kind,  namely  sensibility,  and  in 
whose  case  that  îs  not  always  done  which  reason 
alone  would  do,  for  thèse  that  necessity  is  expressed 
only  as  an  'ought/  and  the  subjective  necessity  is 
différent  from  the  objective. 

It  seems  then  as  if  the  moral  law,  that  îs,  the  prin- 

cîple  of  autonomy  of  the  will,  were  properly  speaking 

only  presupposed  in  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  as  if  we 

could  not  prove  îts  reality  and   objective  necessity 

îndependently.     In  that  case  we  should  still  hâve 

gained  something  considérable  by  at  least  determin- 

ing  the  true  principle  more  exactly  than  had  pre- 

vîously  been  done  ;  but  as  regards  îts  validity  and  the 

practical  necessity   of  subjecting   oneself   to  it,  we 

should  not  hâve  advanced  a  step.     For  if  we  were 

asked  why  the  universal  validity  of  our  maxim  as  a 

law  must  be  the  condition  restricting  our  actions,  and 

on  what  we  ground  the  worth  which  we  assign  to  this 

manner  of  acting,  a  worth  so  great  that  there  cannot 

be  any  higher  interest,  and  if  we  were  asked  further 

how  it  happens  that  it  is  by  this  alone  a  man  believes 

he  feels  his  own  personal  worth,  in  comparison  with 

whîch  that  of  an  agreeable  or  disagreeable  condition 

is  to  be  regarded  as  nothing,  to  thèse  questions  we 

could  give  no  satisfactory  answer. 
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We  find  indeed  sometimes  that  we  can  take  an 
înterest*  în  a  personal  quality  whîch  does  not  involve 
any  interest  of  external  condition,  provided  thîs 
quality  makes  us  capable  of  partîcîpating  in  the  con- 
dition in  case  reason  were  to  effect  the  allotment; 
that  is  to  say,  the  mère  being  worthy  of  happiness  can 
interest  of  itself  even  without  the  motive  of  particî- 
pating  in  this  happiness.  This  judgment  however  is 
in  fact  only  the  effect  of  the  importance  of  the  moral 
law  which  we  before  presupposed  (when  by  the  idea 
of  freedom  we  detach  ourselves  from  every  empirical 
interest)  ;  but  that  we  ought  to  detach  ourselves  from 
thèse  interests,  i,e,,  to  consider  ourselves  as  free  in 
action  and  y  et  as  subject  to  certain  laws,  so  as  to 
find  a  worth  simply  in  our  own  person  which  can 
compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  everything  that  gives 
worth  to  our  condition,  this  we  are  not  yet  able  ta 
discern  in  thîs  way,  nor  do  we  see  how  it  is  possible  so 
to  act,  in  other  words,  whence  tlie  moral  law  dérives 
ils  obligation. 

It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
circle  hère  from  which  it  seems  impossible  to  escape. 
In  the  order  of  efficient  causes  we  assume  ourselves 
free  in  order  that  in  the  order  of  ends  we  may 
conceive  ourselves  as  subject  to  moral  laws  :  and  we 
afterwards  conceive  ourselves  as  subject  to  thèse  laws 
because  we  hâve  attributed  to  ourselves  freedom  of 

^  ['Interest  *  means  a  spring  of  the  will,  in  so  far  as  this  spring  is 
presented  by  Reason.     See  note,  p.  ii6.] 
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wîll  :  for  freedom  and  self-legîslatîon  of  will  are  both 
autonomy  and  therefore  are  reciprocal  conceptions, 
and  for  this  very  reason  one  must  not  be  used  to 
explain  the  other  or  give  the  reason  of  it,  but  at 
most  only  for  logical  purposes  to  reduce  apparently 
différent  notions  of  the  same  object  to  one  single  con- 
cept (as  we  reduce  différent  fractions  of  the  same 
value  to  the  lowest  terms). 

One  resource  remains  to  us,  namely  to  inquire 
whether  we  do  not  occupy  différent  points  of  view 
when  by  means  of  freedom  we  think  ourselves  as 
causes  efficient  à  priori^  and  when  we  form  our  con- 
ception of  ourselves  from  our  actions  as  effects  which 
we  see  before  our  eyes. 

It  is  a  remark  which  needs  no  subtle  reflection  to 
make,  but  which  we  may  assume  that  even  the  com- 
monest  understanding  can  make,  though  it  be  after  its 
fashîon  by  an  obscure  discernmentof  judgment  which 
it  calls  feeling,  that  ail  the  'ideas*^  that  come  to  us 
involuntarily  (as  those  of  the  sensés)  do  not  enable  us 
to  know  objects  otherwise  than  as  they  affect  us  ;  so 
that  what  they  may  be  in  themselves  remains  un- 
known  to  us,  and  consequently  that  as  regards  '  ideas' 
of  this  kind  even  with  the  closest  attention  and  clear- 
ness  that  the  understanding  can  apply  to  them,  we  can 
by  them  only  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  appearancesy 
never  to  that  of  things  in  themselves.    As  soon  as  this 

^  [The  common  understanding  being  hère  spoken  of,  I  use  the  word 
'  idea  '  in  its  popular  sensé.] 
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distînctîon  has  once  been  made  (perhaps  merely  în 
conséquence  of  the  différence  observed  between  the 
ideas  gîven  us  from  wîthout,  and  în  whîch  we  are 
passive,  and  those  that  we  produce  simply  from  our- 
selves,  and  in  which  we  show  our  own  activity)  then 
ît  foUows  of  itself  that  we  must  admit  and  assume 
behind  the  appearance,  something  else  that  is  not  an 
appearance,  namely  the  things  in  themselves;  although 
we  must  admit  that  as  they  can  never  be  known  to  us 
except  as  they  affect  us,  we  can  come  no  nearer  to 
them  nor  can  we  ever  know  what  they  are  in  them- 
selves. This  must  fumish  a  distinction,  however  crude, 
between  a  world  of  sensé  and  the  world  of  under- 
standing,  of  which  the  former  may  be  différent  ac- 
cording  to  the  différence  of  the  sensuous  impressions 
in  varions  observers,  while  the  second  which  is  îts  basis 
always  remains  the  same.  Even  as  to  himself,  a  man 
cannot  prétend  to  know  what  he  is  in  himself  from  the 
knowledge  he  has  by  internai  sensation.  For  as  he 
does  not  as  it  were  create  himself,  and  does  not  come 
by  the  conception  of  himself  â  priori  but  empirically, 
it  naturally  follows  that  he  can  obtain  his  knowledge 
even  of  himself  only  by  the  inner  sensé  and  con- 
sequently  only  through  the  appearances  of  his  nature 
and  the  way  in  which  his  consciousness  is  affected. 
At  the  same  time  beyond  thèse  characteristics  of 
his  own  subject,  made  up  of  mère  appearances,  he 
must  necessarily  suppose  something  else  as  their 
basis,  namely  his  ego^  whatever  îts  characteristics  în 
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îtself  may  be.    Thus  în  respect  to  mère  perception 
and  recèptivity  of  sensations  he  must  reckon  himself 
as  belonging  to  the  world  of  sensé,  but  in  respect  of 
that  which  may  be  pure  activity  in  him  (that  which 
reaches  consciousness  immediately  and  not  through 
affecting  the  sensés)  he  must  reckon  himself  as  be- 
longing to  the  intelleciual  world,  of  which  however  he 
has  no  further  knowledge.    To  such  a  conclusion  the 
reflectîng  man  must  come  with  respect  to  ail  the  things 
which  can  be  presented  to  him  :  it  is  probably  to  be 
met  with  even  in  persons  of  the  commonest  under- 
standing,  who,   as   is  well    known,   are  very  much 
inclined  to  suppose  behind  the  objects  of  the  sensés 
something  else  invisible  and  acting  of  itself.    They 
spoil  it  however  by  presently  sensualizing  this  in- 
visible again,  that  is  to  say,  wanting  to  make  it  an 
object  of  intuition,  so  that  they  do  not  become  a  whit 
the  wiser. 

Now  man  really  finds  in  himself  a  faculty  by  which 
he  distinguishes  himself  from  everything  else,  even 
from  himself  as  affected  by  objects,  and  that  is  Reason. 
This  being  pure  spontaneity  is  even  elevated  above 
the  understanding.  For  although  the  latter  is  a 
spontaneity  and  does  not,  like  sensé,  merely  contaîn 
intuitions  that  arise  when  we  are  affected  by  things 
(and  are  therefore  passive)  yet  it  cannot  produce 
from  its  activity  any  other  conceptions  than  those 
which  merely  serve  to  bring  the  intuitions  of  sensé 
under  rules,  and  thereby  to  unité  them  in  one  con- 
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sciousnéss,  and  without  this  use  of  the  sensibility 
it  could  not  thînk  at  ail;  whereas,  on  the  contraiy, 
Reason  shows  so  pure  a  spontaneity  in  the  case  of 
what  I  call  Ideas  that  it  thereby  far  transcends 
everything  that  the  sensibility  can  give  it,  and  ex- 
hibits  its  most  important  function  in  distinguishing 
the  world  of  sensé  from  that  of  understanding,  and 
thereby  prescribing  the  limits  of  the  understanding 
itself. 

For  this  reason  a  rational  being  must  regard  him- 
self  qua  intelligence  (not  from  the  side  of  his  lower 
faculties)  as  belonging  not  to  the  world  of  sensé,  but 
to  that  of  understanding;  hence  he  has  two  points  of 
view  from  which  he  can  regard  himself,  and  recognise 
laws  of  the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  and  consequently 
of  ail  his  actions  :  first^  so  far  as  he  belongs  to  the 
world  of  sensé,  he  finds  himself  subject  to  laws  of 
nature  (heteronomy)  ;  secondfyy  as  belonging  to  the 
intelligible  world,  under  laws  which  being  indepen- 
dent  on  nature  hâve  their  foundation  not  in  expé- 
rience but  in  reason  alone. 

As  a  rational  being  and  consequently  belonging  to 
the  intelligible  world  man  can  never  conceive  the 
causality  of  his  own  will  otherwise  than  on  condition 
of  the  idea  of  freedom,  for  independence  on  the  deter- 
minate  causes  of  the  sensible  world  (an  independence 
which  reason  must  always  ascribe  to  itself)  is  freedonu 
Now  the  idea  of  freedom  îs  inseparably  connected  with 
the  conception  of  autonomy,  and  this  again  with  the 
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universal  prînciple  of  morality  whîch  îs  ideally  the 
foundation  of  ail  actions  of  rational  beings,  just  as  the 
law  of  nature  is  of  ail  phenomena. 

Now  the  suspicion  is  removed  which  we  raised 
above,  that  there  was  a  latent  circle  involved  în  our 
reasoning  from  freedom  to  autonomy,  and  from  this 
to  the  moral  law,  viz.  :  that  we  laid  down  the  idea  of 
freedom  because  of  the  moral  law  only  that  we 
mîght  afterwards  în  turn  infer  the  latter  from  free- 
dom, and  that  consequently  we  could  assign  no  reason 
at  ail  for  this  law,  but  could  only  [présent]^  it  as 
z,petitio  priiuipii  which  well  disposed  minds  would 
gladly  concède  to  us,  but  which  we  could  never  put 
forward  as  a  provable  proposition.  For  now  we  see 
that  when  we  conceive  ourselves  as  free  we  transfer 
ourselves  into  the  world  of  understanding  as  members 
of  ît,  and  recognise  the  autonomy  of  the  will  with  its 
conséquence,  morality  ;  whereas,  if  we  conceive  our- 
selves as  under  obligation  we  consider  ourselves  as 
belongîng  to  the  world  of  sensé,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  the  world  of  understanding. 

How  is  a  Categorical  Imperative  Possible  ? 

Every  rational  being  reckons  hîmself  qua  intelli- 
gence as  belonging  to  the  world  of  understanding, 
and  ît  îs  simply  as  an  efficient  cause  belonging  to 
that  world  that  he  calls  his  causality  a  wilL     On  the 

^  [The  verb  is  wanting  in  the  original.] 
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other  side  he  is  aiso  conscious  of  himself  as  a  part  of 
the  world  of  sensé  in  which  his  actions  which  are 
mère  appearances  [phenomena]  of  that  causality  are 
displayed  ;  we  cannot  however  discem  how  they  are 
possible  from  this  causality  which  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  instead  of  that,  thèse  actions  as  belonging  to  the 
sensible  world  must  be  viewed  as  determined  by 
other  phenomena,  namely  desires  and  inclinations. 
If  then  I  were  only  a  member  of  the  world  of  imder- 
standîng,  then  ail  my  actions  would  perfectly  conform 
to  the  principle  of  autonomy  of  the  pure  will;  îf  I 
were  only  a  part  of  the  world  of  sensé  they  would 
necessarily  be  assumed  to  conform  whoUy  to  the 
natural  law  of  desires  and  inclinations,  in  other  words 
to  the  heteronomy  of  nature.  (The  former  would  rest 
on  morality  as  the  suprême  principle,  the  latter  on 
happiness.)  Since  however  the  world  of  understanding 
contains  the  foundation  of  tlie  world  of  sense^  and  con» 
seqtiently  of  its  laws  also,  and  accordingly  gives  the 
law  to  my  will  (which  belongs  to  the  world  of  under- 
standing) directly,  and  must  be  conceived  as  doing  so, 
it  follows  that,  although  on  the  one  side  I  must 
regard  myself  as  a  being  belonging  to  the  world  of 
sensé,  yet  on  the  other  side  I  must  recognise  myself 
as  subject  as  an  intelligence  to  the  law  of  the  world 
of  understanding,  i.e,y  to  reason,  which  contains  this  law 
in  the  idea  of  freedom,  and  therefore  as  subject  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  will  :  consequently  I  must  regard  the 
laws  of  the  world  of  understanding  as  imperatives 
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for  me,  and  the  actions  which  conform  to  them  as 
duties. 

And  thus  what  makes  categorîcal  împeratives 
possible  is  this,  that  the  idea  of  freedom  makes  me  a 
member  of  an  intelligible  world,  in  conséquence  of 
which  if  I  were  nothing  else  ail  my  actions  would 
always  conform  to  the  autonomy  of  the  will  ;  but  as  I 
at  the  same  time  intuite  myself  as  a  member  of  the 
world  of  sensé,  they  ought  so  to  conform,  and  this  cate-- 
gorical  '  ought  '  implies  to  a  synthetic  ^/nm  proposi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  besides  my  will  as  affected  by  sensible 
desires  there  is  added  further  the  idea  of  the  same 
will  but  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  the  understand- 
îng,  pure  and  practical  of  itself,  which  contains  the 
suprême  condition  according  to  Reason  of  the  former 
will  ;  precisely  as  to  the  intuitions  of  sensé  there  are 
added  concepts  of  the  understanding  which  of  them- 
selves  signify  nothing  but  regular  form  in  gênerai  and 
in  this  way  synthetic  à  priori  propositions  become  pos- 
sible, on  which  ail  knowledge  of  physical  nature  rests. 

The  practical  use  of  common  human  reason  con- 
firms  this  reasoning.  There  is  no  one,  not  even  the 
most  consummate  villain,  provided  only  that  he  is 
otherwise  accustomed  to  the  use  of  reason,  who,  when 
we  set  before  him  examples  of  honesty  of  purpose,  of 
steadfastness  in  foUowing  good  maxims,  of  sympathy 
and  gênerai  benevolence  (even  combined  with  great 
sacrifices  of  advantages  and  comfort),  does  not  wish 
that  he  might  also  possess  thèse  qualities.     Only  on 
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account  of  his  inclinations  and  impulses  he  cannot 
attain  thîs  in  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  he  wishes 
to  be  free  from  such  inclinations  which  are  burden- 
some  to  himself.  He  proves  by  this  that  he  transfers 
himself  in  thought  with  a  will  free  from  the  impulses 
of  the  sensibility  into  an  order  of  things  whoUy 
différent  from  that  of  his  desires  in  the  field  of  the 
sensibility  ;  since  he  cannot  expect  to  obtain  by  that 
wish  any  gratification  of  his  desires,  nor  anyposition 
which  would  satisfy  any  of  his  actual  or  supposable 
inclinations  (for  this  would  destroy  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  very  idea  which  wrests  that  wish  from  him)  :  he 
can  only  expect  a  greater  intrinsic  worth  of  his  own 
person.  This  better  person  however  he  imagines 
himself  to  be  when  he  transfers  himself  to  the  point 
of  view  of  a  member  of  the  world  of  the  understanding, 
to  which  he  is  involuntarily  forced  by  the  idea  of 
freedom,  i.e.,  of  independence  on  determining  causes 
of  the  world  of  sensé;  and  from  this  point  of  view 
he  is  conscious  of  a  good  will,  which  by  his  own  confes- 
sion constitutes  the  law  for  the  bad  will  that  he  pos- 
sesses  as  a  member  of  the  world  of  sensé,  a  law  whose 
authority  he  recognîses  while  transgressing  it.  What 
he  morally  *  ought'  is  then  what  he  necessarily  '  would' 
as  a  member  of  the  world  of  the  understanding,  and 
is  conceived  by  him  as  an  *  ought  '  only  inasmuch  as 
he  likewise  considers  himself  as  a  member  of  the 
world  of  sensé. 
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Of  the  Extrême  Lintits  of  ail  Practical  Philosophy, 

AU  men  attrîbute  to  themselves  freedom  of  will. 
Hence  corne  ail  judgments  upon  actions  as  being 
such  as  ought  to  hâve  been  done  although  they  hâve 
not  been  done.  However  this  freedom  is  not  a  con- 
ception of  expérience,  nor  can  it  be  so,  since  it  still 
remains,  even  though  expérience  shows  the  contrary 
of  what  on  supposition  of  freedom  are  conceived  as 
its  necessary  conséquences.  On  the  other  side  it  îs 
equally  necessary  that  everything  that  takes  place 
should  be  fixedly  determined  according  to  laws  of 
nature.  This  necessity  of  nature  is  likewise  not  an 
empirical  conception,  just  for  this  reason,  that  it  in- 
volves the  notion  of  necessity  and  consequently  of 
à  priori  cognition.  But  this  conception  of  a  System  of 
nature  îs  confirmed  by  expérience,  and  it  must  even  be 
inevitably  presupposed  if  expérience  itself  is  to  be 
possible,  that  is,  a  connected  knowledge  of  the  objects 
of  sensé  resting  on  gênerai  laws.  Therefore  freedom 
is  only  an  Idea  [idéal  conception]  of  Reason,  and  its 
objective  reality  in  itself  is  doubtful,  while  nature  is  a 
concept  of  the  understanding  which  proves,  and  must 
necessarily  prove  its  reality  in  examples  of  expérience. 

There  arises  from  this  a  dialectic  of  Reason,  since  the 
freedom  attributed  to  the  will  appears  to  contradict 
the  necessity  of  nature,  and  placed  between  thèse  two 
ways  Reason  for  spéculative  purposes  finds  the  road 
of  physical  necessity  much  more  beaten  and  more 
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appropriate  than  that  of  freedom,  yet  iox  practical pur^ 
poses  the  foot-path  of  freedom  îs  the  only  one  on  which 
ît  îs  possible  to  make  use  of  reason  in  our  conduct  ; 
hence  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  the  subtlest  philo- 
sophy  as  for  the  commonest  reason  of  men  to  argue 
away  freedom.  Philosophy  must  then  assume  that 
no  real  contradiction  will  be  found  between  freedom 
and  physical  necessity  of  the  same  human  actions, 
for  it  cannot  give  up  the  conception  of  nature  any 
more  than  that  of  freedom. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  we  should  never  be  able 
to  comprehend  how  freedom  is  possible,  we  must  at 
least  remove  this  apparent  contradiction  in  a  convinc- 
ing  manner.  For  if  the  thought  of  freedom  contradicts 
either  itself  or  nature,  which  is  equally  necessary,  ît 
must  in  compétition  with  physical  necessity  be 
entirely  given  up. 

It  would  however  be  impossible  to  escape  this  con- 
tradiction if  the  thinking  subject  which  seems  to  itself 
free,  conceîved  itself  in  the  same  sensé  or  in  the  vety 
same  relation  when  it  calls  itself  free  as  when  in  respect 
of  the  same  action  it  assumes  itself  to  be  subject  to 
the  law  of  nature.  Hence  it  is  an  indispensable 
problem  of  spéculative  philosophy  to  show  that  îts 
illusion  respecting  the  contradiction  rests  on  this,  that 
we  think  of  man  in  a  différent  sensé  and  relation  when 
we  call  him  free,  and  when  we  regard  him  as  subject  to 
the  laws  of  nature  as  being  part  and  parcel  of  nature. 
It  must  therefore  show  that  not  only  can  both  thèse 
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very  well  co-exist,  but  that  both  must  be  thought  as 
necessarily  united  in  the  same  subject,  since  otherwise 
no  reason  could  be  given  why  we  should  burden  reason 
with  an  idea  which,  though  it  may  possibly  wWtout 
contradiction  be  reconciled  with  another  that  is  suffi- 
ciently  established,  yet  entangles  us  in  a  perplexity 
which  sorely  embarrasses  reason  in  its  theoretic  em- 
ployment.  This  duty  however  belongs  only  to  spécu- 
lative philosophy,  in  order  that  it  may  clear  the  way 
for  practical  philosophy.  The  philosopher  then  has 
no  option  whether  he  will  remove  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction or  leave  it  untouched  ;  for  in  the  latter  case 
the  theory  respecting  this  would  be  bonum  vacans  into 
the  possession  of  which  the  fatalist  would  hâve  a  right 
to  enter,  and  chase  ail  morality  out  of  its  supposed 
domain  as  occupying  it  without  title. 

We  cannot  however  as  yet  say  that  we  are  touch- 
îng  the  bounds  of  practical  philosophy.  For  the 
settlement  of  that  controversy  does  not  belong  to 
it;  it  only  demands  from  spéculative  reason  that  it 
should  put  an  end  to  the  discord  in  which  it  entangles 
itself  in  theoretical  questions,  so  that  practical  reason 
may  hâve  rest  and  security  from  external  attacks 
which  might  make  the  ground  debatable  on  which  it 
desires  to  build. 

The  claims  to  freedom  of  will  made  even  by 
common  reason  are  founded  on  the  consciousness 
and  the  admitted  supposition  that  reason  is  indepen- 
dent  on  merely  subjectively  determined  causes  which 
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together  constîtute  what  belongs  to  sensation  only; 
and  which  consequently  cornes  under  the  gênerai 
désignation  of  sensibility.  Man  considering  himself 
in  this  way  as  an  intelligence,  places  hîmself  thereby 
in  a  différent  order  of  things  and  in  a  relation  to 
determining  grounds  of  a  wholly  différent  kind  when 
he  thinks  of  himself  as  an  intelligence  endowed  with  a 
will,  and  consequently  with  causality,  and  when  he 
perceives  himself  as  a  phenomenon  in  the  world  of 
sensé  (as  he  really  is  also),  and  affirms  the  subjection 
of  his  causality  to  external  détermination  according 
to  laws  of  nature.^  Now  he  soon  becomes  aware  that 
both  can  hold  good,  nay,  must  hold  good  at  the  same 
time.  For  there  is  not  the  smallest  contradiction  in 
saying  that  a  thing  in  appearance  (belonging  to  the 
world  of  sensé)  is  subject  to  certain  laws,  on  which 
the  very  same  as  a  thing  or  being  in  itself  is  inde- 
pendent  ;  and  that  he  must  conceive  and  think  of 
himself  in  this  two-fold  way,  rests  as  to  the  first  on  the 
consciousness  of  himself  as  an  object  affected  through 
the  sensés,  and  as  to  the  second  on  the  consciousness 
of  himself  as  an  intelligence,  i.e,y  as  independent  on 
sensible  impressions  in  the  employment  of  his  reason 
(in  other  words  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  under- 
standing). 

^  [The  punctuation  of  the  original  gives  the  fcUowing  sensé — *  Sub- 
mits  his  causality,  as  regards  its  external  détermination,  to  laws  of 
nature.'  I  hâve  ventured  to  make  what  appears  to  be  a  necessaxj 
correction,  by  simply  removing  a  comma.] 
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Hence  it  cornes  to  pass  that  man  claims  the 
possession  of  a  will  which  allows  nothîng  to  be  put 
to  his  account  that  belongs  only  to  his  desires  and 
inclinations,  and  on  the  contrary  conceives  actions  as 
possible  to  him,  nay,  even  as  necessary,  which  can  only 
be  done  by  disregarding  ail  desires  and  sensible  in- 
clinations. The  causality  of  such  actions^  lies  in  him 
as  an  intelligence  and  in  the  laws  of  effects  and  actions 
on  the  principles  of  an  intelligible  world,  of  which 
indeed  he  knows  nothing  more  than  that  in  it  pure 
reason  alone  independent  on  sensibility  gives  the 
law;  moreover  since  it  is  only  in  that  world,  as  an 
intelligence,  that  he  is  his  proper  self  (being  as  man 
only  the  appearance  of  himself)  those  laws  apply  to 
him  directly  and  categorically,  so  that  the  incitements 
of  inclinations  and  appetites  (in  other  words  the 
whole  nature  of  the  world  of  sensé)  cannot  impair 
the  laws  of  his  volition  as  an  intelligence.  Nay,  he 
does  not  even  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  former 
or  ascribe  them  to  his  proper  self,  i.e,y  his]  will  :  he 
only  ascribes  to  his  will  any  indulgence  which  he 
might  yield  them  if  he  allowed  them  to  influence  his 
maxims  to  the  préjudice  of  the  rational  laws  of  the 
will. 

When  practîcal  reason  thinks  itself  into  a  world  of 
understanding  it  does  not  thereby  transcend  its  own 
limits,  as  it  would  if  it  tried  to  enter  it  by  intuition  or 

'  [M.  Bami  translates  as  if  he  read  desselben  instead  of  derselben^  *the 
causality  of  this  will.'    So  also  Mr.  Semple.] 

H 
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sensation,  The  former  îs  only  a  négative  thought  în 
respect  of  the  world  of  sensé,  which  does  not  give  any 
laws  to  reason  în  determînîng  the  will,  and  is  positive 
only  în  this  single  point  that  this  freedom  as  a 
négative  characteristic  is  at  the  same  time  conjoined 
with  a  (positive)  faculty  and  even  with  a  causality  of 
reason,  which  we  designate  a  will,  namely  a  faculty 
of  so  acting  that  the  principle  of  the  actions  shall  con- 
form  to  the  essential  character  of  a  rational  motive, 
i.e,y  the  condition  that  the  maxim  hâve  universal 
validity  as  a  law.  But  were  it  to  borrow  an  object  of 
willy  that  is,  a  motive,  from  the  world  of  understaliding, 
then  it  would  overstep  its  bounds  and  prétend  to  be 
acquainted  with  something  of  which  it  knows  nothîng. 
The  conception  of  a  world  of  the  understanding  is  then 
only  a  point  of  view  which  reason  finds  itself  com- 
pelled  to  take  outside  the  appearances  în  order  to 
conceive  itself  as  practicaly  which  would  not  be  possible 
îf  the  influences  of  the  sensibility  had  a  determihing 
power  on  man,  but  which  is  necessary  unless  he  is  to 
be  denied  the  consciousness  of  himself  as  an  intelli- 
gence, and  consequently  as  a  rational  cause,  ener- 
gizing  by  reason,  that  is,  operating  freely.  This 
thought  certainly  involves  the  idea  of  an  order  and  a 
System  of  laws  différent  from  that  of  the  mechanism 
of  nature  which  belongs  to  the  sensible  world,  and  ît 
makes  the  conception  of  an  intelligible  world  neces- 
sary (that  îs  to  say,  the  whole  System  of  rational 
beings  as  things  in  themselves).    But  it  does  not  in 
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the  least  authorize  us  to  thînk  of  it  further  than  as  to 
îts  formai  condition  only,  that  is,  the  universality  of 
the  maxims  of  the  will  as  laws,  and  consequently  the 
autonomy  of  the  latter  which  alone  is  consistent  with 
its  freedom  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  ail  laws  that 
refer  to  a  definite  object  give  heteronomy,  which  only 
belongs  to  laws  of  nature  and  can  only  apply  to  the 
sensible  world. 

But  reason  would  overstep  ail  its  bounds  îf  it 
undertook  to  explain  how  pure  reason  can  be  prac- 
tical,  which  would  be  exactly  the  same  problem  as  to 
explain  tiow  freedom  is  possible. 

For  we  can  explain  nothing  but  that  which  we  can 
reduce  to  laws,  the  object  of  which  can  be  given  in 
some  possible  expérience.  But  freedom  is  a  mère  idea, 
the  objective  reality  of  which  can  in  nowise  be  shown 
according  to  laws  of  nature,  and  consequently  not  in 
any  possible  expérience  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  can 
never  be  comprehended  or  understood,  because  we 
cannot  support  it  by  any  sort  of  example  or  analogy. 
It  holds  good  only  as  a  necessary  hypothesis  of 
reason  in  a  being  that  believes  itself  conscious  of  a 
will,  that  is,  of  a  faculty  distinct  from  mère  désire 
(namely  a  faculty  of  determining  itself  to  action  as 
an  intelligence,  in  other  words,  by  laws  of  reason  in- 
dependently  on  natural  instincts).  Now  where  déter- 
mination according  to  laws  of  nature  ceases,  there  ail 
explanation  ceases  also,  and  nothing  remains  but 
defence,  i,e.,  the  removal  of  the  objections  of  those  who 
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prétend  to  hâve  seen  deeper  into  the  nature  of  thîngs, 
and  thereupon  boldly  déclare  freedom  impossible. 
We  can  only  point  out  to  them  that  the  supposed 
contradiction  that  they  hâve  discovered  in  it,  arises 
only  from  this,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  apply  the 
law  of  nature  to  human  actions,  they  must  necessarily 
consider  man  as  an  appearance  :  then  when  we  de- 
mand  of  them  that  they  should  aiso  think  of  him  qua 
intelligence  as  a  thing  in  itself,  they  still  persist  in 
considering  him  in  this  respect  also  as  an  appearance. 
In  this  view  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  contradiction  to 
suppose  the  causality  of  the  same  subject  (  that  is,  his 
will)  to  be  withdrawn  from  ail  the  natural  laws  of  the 
sensible  world.  But  this  contradiction  disappears,  if 
they  would  only  bethink  themselves  and  admit,  as  is 
reasonable,  that  behind  the  appearances  there  must 
also  lie  at  their  root  (although  hidden)  the  things 
in  themselves,  and  that  we  cannot  expect  the  laws 
of  thèse  to  be  the  same  as  those  that  govem  their 
appearances. 

The  subjective  impossibility  of  explaining  the 
freedom  of  the  will  is  identical  with  the  impossibility 
of  discoverîng  and  explaining  an  interest^  which  man 

*  Interest  is  that  by  which  reason  becomes  practical,  i.e.,  a  cause 
determining  the  will.  Hence  we  say  of  rational  beings  only  that  they 
take  an  interest  in  a  thing  ;  irrational  beings  only  feel  sensual  appetites. 
Reason  takes  a  direct  interest  in  action  then  only  when  the  universal 
validity  of  its  maxims  is  alone  sufficient  to  détermine  the  will.  Such  an 
interest  alone  is  pure.  But  if  it  can  détermine  the  will  only  by  means 
of  another  object  of  désire  or  on  the  suggestion  of  a  particular  feeling 
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can  take  în  the  moral  law.  Nevertheless  he  does 
actually  take  an  interest  in  it,  the  basis  of  which  in  us 
we  call  the  moral  feeling,  which  some  hâve  falsely 
assigned  as  the  standard  of  our  moral  judgment. 
whereas  it  must  rather  be  viewed  as  the  subjective 
effect  that  the  law  exercises  on  the  will,  the  objective 
principle  of  which  is  furnished  by  reason  alone. 

In  order  indeed  that  a  rational  being  who  is  also 
affected  through  the  sensés  should  will  what  reason 
alone  directs  such  beings  that  they  ought  to  will,  it  is 
no  doubt  requisite  that  reason  should  hâve  a  power  to 
infuse  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  in  the  ful- 
filment  of  duty,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  should  hâve  a 
causality  by  which  it  détermines  the  sensibility  accord- 
îng  to  its  own  principles.  But  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  discern,  i.e,y  to  make  it  intelligible  à  priori  how  a 
mère  thought,  which  itself  contains  nothing  sensible, 
can  itself  produce  a  sensation  of  pleasure  or  pain  ; 
for  this  is  a  particular  kind  of  causality  of  which  as 
of  every  other  causality  we  can  détermine  nothing 
whatever  à  priori  ;  we  must  only  consult  expérience 
about  it.  But  as  this  cannot  supply  us  with  any 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  except  between  two 
objects  of  expérience,  whereas  in  this  case  although 

of  the  subject,  then  reason  takes  only  an  indirect  interest  in  the  action, 
and  as  reason  by  itself  without  expérience  cannot  discover  either  objects 
of  the  will  or  a  spécial  feeling  actuating  it,  this  latter  interest  would  only 
be  empirical,  and  not  a  pure  rational  interest.  The  logical  interest  of 
reason  (namely  to  extend  its  insight)  is  never  direct,  but  présupposes 
purposes  for  which  reason  is  employed. 
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indeed  the  effect  produced  lies  within  expérience^ 
yet  the  cause  is  supposed  to  be  pure  reason  actii^ 
through  mère  ideas  which  offer  no  object  to  ex- 
périence, it  foUows  that  for  us  men  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  explain  how  and  why  the  universality 
of  the  maxim  as  a  laWy  that  is,  morality,  interests. 
Thîs  only  îs  certain,  that  it  is  not  because  it  interests 
us  that  it  has  validity  for  us  (for  that  would  [be 
heteronomy  and  dependence  of  practical  reason  on 
sensîbility,  namely  on  a  feeling  as  its  principle,  în 
which  case  it  could  never  give  moral  laws),  but  that 
it  interests  us  because  it  is  valid  for  us  as  men,  inas- 
much  as  it  had  its  source  in  our  will  as  intelligences, 
in  other  words  in  our  proper  self,  and  what  belmigs  to 
mère  appearance  is  necessarily  subordinated  by  reason 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing  in  itself. 

The  question  then  :  How  a  categorîcal  imperative  îs 
possible  can  be  answered  to  this  extent  that  we  can 
assign  the  only  hypothesis  on  which  it  is  possible, 
namely  the  idea  of  freedom;  and  we  can  also 
discern  the  necessity  of  this  hypothesis  and  this  is 
sufficient  for  the  practical  exercise  of  reason,  that  is, 
for  the  conviction  of  the  validity  of  this  imperative^ 
and  hence  of  the  moral  law;  but  how  this  hypothesis 
itself  is  possible  can  never  be  discerned  by  any 
human  reason.  On  the  hypothesis  however  that  the 
will  of  an  intelligence  is  free,  its  autonomy^  as  the 
essential  formai  condition  of  its  détermination,  is  a 
necessary  conséquence.   Moreover  this  freedom  of  will 
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is  not  merely  quîte  possible  as  a  hypothesis  (not  în- 
volving  any  contradiction  to  the  principle  of  physical 
necessity  in  the  connexion  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
sensible  world)  as  spéculative  philosophy  can  show: 
but  further,  a  rational  being  who  îs  conscious  of 
causality  through  reason,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  will 
(distinct  from  desires),  must  of  necessity  make  it  prac- 
tically,  that  îs,  in  idea,  the  condition  of  ail  his  volun- 
tary  actions.  But  to  explain  how  pure  reason  can 
be  of  itself  practîcal  without  the  aid  of  any  spring 
of  action  that  could  be  derived  from  any  other  source, 
i.e.y  how  the  mère  principle  of  the  universal  validity 
of  hs  maxims  as  laws  (which  would  certainly  be  the 
form  of  a  pure  practical  reason)  can  of  itself  supply 
a  spring,  without  any  matter  (object)  of  the  will  in 
which  one  could  antecedently  take  any  interest  ;  and 
how  it  can  produce  an  interest  which  would  be  called 
purely  moral;  or  in  other  words,  how  pure  reason 
can  be  practical — to  explain  this  is  beyond  the  power 
of  human  reason,  and  ail  the  labour  and  pains  of 
seeking  an  explanation  of  it  are  lost. 

It  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  sought  to  find  out  how 
freedom  itself  is  possible  as  the  causality  of  a  will. 
For  then  I  quit  the  ground  of  philosophical  ex- 
planation, and  I  hâve  no  other  to  go  upon.  I  might 
indeed  revel  in  the  world  of  intelligences  which  still 
remains  to  me,  but  although  I  hâve  an  idea  of  it  which 
îs  well  founded  yet  I  hâve  not  the  least  knowledge  of 
it,  nor  can  I  ever  attain  to  such  knowledge  with  ail 
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the  efforts  of  my  natural  faculty  of  reason.  It  signifies 
only  a  something  that  remains  over  when  I  hâve  elimi- 
nated  everything  belonging  to  the  world  of  sensé  from 
the  actuating  principles  of  my  will,  servîng  merely  to 
keep  in  bounds  the  principle  of  motives  taken  from 
the  field  of  sensibility;  fixîng  its  Hmits  and  showîng 
that  it  does  not  contain  ail  in  ail  within  itself,  but  that 
there  is  more  beyond  it  ;  but  this  something  more  I 
know  no  further.  Of  pure  reason  which  frames  this 
idéal,  there  remaîns  after  the  abstraction  of  ail  matter, 
i.e.y  knowledge  of  objects,  nothing  but  the  form, 
namely,  the  practical  law  of  the  universality  of  the 
maxims,  and  in  conformity  with  this  the  conception 
of  reason  in  référence  to  a  pure  world  of  understand- 
ing  as  a  possible  efficient  cause,  that  is  a  cause 
determinîng  the  will.  There  must  hère  be  a  total 
absence  of  springs  ;  unless  this  idea  of  an  intelligible 
world  is  itself  the  spring,  or  that  in  which  reason  pri- 
marily  takes  an  interest  ;  but  to  make  this  intelligible 
is  precisely  the  problem  that  we  cannot  solve. 

Hère  now  is  the  extrême  limit  of  ail  moral  inquiry, 
and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  détermine  it  even  on 
this  account,  in  order  that  reason  may  not  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  préjudice  of  morals,  seek  about  in  the 
world  of  sensé  for  the  suprême  motive  and  an  interest 
compréhensible  but  empirical  ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
that  it  may  not  impotently  flap  its  wings  without 
being  able  to  move  in  the  (for  it)  empty  space  of 
transcendent  concepts  which  we  call  the  intelligible 
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world,  and  so  lose  itself  amidst  chîmeras.  For  the  rest, 
the  îdea  of  a  pure  world  of  understandîng  as  a  System 
of  ail  intelligences,  and  to  which  we  ourselves  as 
rational  beings  belong  (although  we  are  likewise  on 
the  other  side  members  of  the  sensible  world),  this 
remains  always  a  useful  and  legitimate  idea  for  the 
purposes  of  rational  belief,  although  ail  knowledge 
stops  at  its  threshold,  useful  namely  to  produce  in  us 
a  lively  înterest  in  the  moral  law  by  means  of  the 
noble  idéal  of  a  universal  kingdom  of  ends  in  them- 
selvcs  (rational  beings),  to  which  we  can  belong  as 
members  then  only  when  we  carefully  conduct  our- 
selves according  to  the  maxims  of  freedom  as  if  they 
were  laws  of  nature. 

Conchiding  Rc^nark. 

The  spéculative  employment  of  reason  with  respect 
to  nature  leads  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  some 
suprême  cause  of  the  world:  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  reason  with  a  view  to  freedom,  leads  also  to 
absolute  necessity,  but  only  of  the  laws  of  the  actions 
of  a  rational  being  as  such.  Now  it  is  an  essential 
principle  of  reason  however  employed,  to  push  its 
knowledge  to  a  consciousness  of  its  necessity  (without 
which  it  would  not  be  rational  knowledge).  It  is 
however  an  equally  essential  restriction  of  the  same 
reason  that  it  can  neither  discern  the  necessity  of  what 
is  or  happens  or  what  ought  to  happen,  unless  a  con- 
dition is  supposed  on  which  it  is  or  happens  or  ought 
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to  happen.  In  thîs  way,  however,  by  the  constant 
inquiry  for  the  condition,  the  satisfaction  of  reason  is 
only  further  and  further  postponed.  Hence  it  un- 
ceasingly  seeks  the  unconditionally  necessary,  and 
finds  itself  forced  to  assume  it,  though  without  any 
means  of  makîng  it  compréhensible  to  itself,  happy 
enough  if  only  it  can  discover  a  conception  which 
agrées  with  this  assumption.  It  is  therefore  no  fault 
in  our  déduction  of  the  suprême  principle  of  morality, 
but  an  objection  that  should  be  made  to  human 
reason  in  gênerai,  that  it  cannot  enable  us  to  conceive 
the  absolute  necessity  of  an  unconditional  practical 
law  (such  as  the  categorical  imperative  must  be). 
It  cannot  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  explain  this 
necessity  by  a  condition,  that  is  to  say,  by  meéins  of 
some  interest  assumed  as  a  basis,  since  the  law  would 
then  cease  to  be  a  suprême  law  of  reason.  And  thus 
while  we  do  not  comprehend  the  practical  uncondi- 
tional necessity  of  the  moral  imperative,  we  yet 
comprehend  its  inco7nprekensibility,  and  this  is  ail  that 
can  be  fairly  demanded  of  a  philosophy  which  strives 
to  carry  its  prînciples  up  to  the  very  limit  of  human 
reason. 
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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  called  the  '  Critical  Examination  of 
Practical  Reason/  not  of  the  pure  practical  reason, 
although  its  parallelism  with  the  spéculative  critique 
would  seem  to  require  the  latter  tcrm..  The  reason 
of  this  appears  sufficiently  from  the  treatise  itself. 
Its  business  is  to  show  that  there  is  pure  practical^ 
reason^  and  for  this  purpose  it  criticises  the  entire 
practical  faculty  of  reason.  If  it  succeeds  in  this  it 
has  no  need  to  criticise  the  pure  fax:ulty  itself  in 
order  to  see  whether  reason  in  making  such  a  claim 
does  not  presumptuously  overstep  itself  (as  is  the  case 
with  the  spéculative  reason).  For  if,  as  pure  reason, 
it  is  actually  practical,  it  proves  its  own  reality  and  that 
of  its  concepts  by  fact,  and  ail  disputation  against 
the  possibility  of  its  being  real  futile.  With  this  faculty, 
transcendental  freedom  is  also  established  \.  freedom, 
namely,  in  that  absolute  sensé  in  which  spéculative 
reason  required  it  in  its  use  ofthe  concept  ofcausality 
in  order  to  escape  the  antinomy  into  which  it 
inevitably  falls,  when  in  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect 
it  tries  to  think  the  unconditioned.  Spéculative  reason 
could  only  exhibit  this  concept    (of  freedom).  pro- 
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blematically  as  not  impossible  ta  thought,  wxthout 
assuring  it  any  objective  reality,  and  merdy  lest  the 
supposée!  impossibility  of  what  it  must  at  least  allow 
to  be  thinkable  should  endanger  its  very  being  and 
plunge  it  into  an  abyss  of  sceptîcism. 

Inasmuch  as  thereality  of  the  concept  of  freedom  is 
proved  by  an  apodictic  law  of  practical  reason^  it  is 
the  keystone  of  the  whole  System  of  pure  reason,  even 
the  spéculative,  and  ail  other  concepts  (those  of  God 
and  immortality)  which,  as  being  mère  ideas,  remain 
in  it  unsupported,  now  attach  themselves  \o  this 
concept,  and  by  it  obtain  consistence  and  objective 
reality  ;  that  is  to  say,  \\\€\r possibility  ispraved  by  the 
fact  that  freedom  actually  exists,  for  thîs  idea  is 
revealed  by  the  moral  law. 

Freedom,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  ail  the  ideas  of 
the  spéculative  reason  of  which  we  know  the  possibîlity 
à  priori  (without,  however,  understanding  it),  because 
it  is  the  condition  of  the  moral  law  which  we  know,' 
The  ideas  of  God  and  Immortality  y  however,  are  not 
conditions  of  the  moral  law,  but  only  conditions  of  the 
necessary  object  of  a  will  determined  by  this  law  ; 
that  îs  to  say,  conditions  of  the  practical  use  of  our 
pure  reason.     Hence  with   respect  to  thèse  ideas  we 


^  Lest  any  one  should  imagine  that  he  tihds  an  inconsistency  hère 
when  I  call  freedom  the  condition  of  the  moral  law,  and  hereafter  main- 
tain  in  the  treatise  itself  that  the  moral  law  is  the  condition  nnder  which 
we  can  first  become  consdous  of  freedom,  J  will  merely  remark  that  free* 
dom  is  the  rtUia  essendi  of  the  moral  law,  while  the  moral  law  is  thr 
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cannot  afïirm  that  we  know  and  understand^  I  will  not 
say  the  actuality,  but  even  the  possibility  of  them. 
However  they  are  the  conditions  of  the  application  of 
the  morally  determined  will  to  its  object,  which  is 
given  to  \\.à  priori^  viz  ,  the  summumbonum.  Conse- 
quently  in  this  practical  point  of  view  their  possibility 
must  be  assumed^  although  we  cannot  theoretically 
know  and  understand  it.  To  justify  this  assumption 
it  is  sufficient  in  a  practical  point  of  view  that  they  con- 
tain  no  intrinsic  impossibility  (contradiction).  Hère 
we  hâve  what,asfar  as  spéculative  Reasonis  conoemed, 
is  a  merely  subjective  principle  of  assent,  which,  how- 
ever, is  objectively  valid  for  a  Reason  equally  pure  but 
practical,  and  this  principle,  by  means  of  the  concept 
of  freedom,  assures  objective  validity  and  authority 
to  the  ideas  of  God  and  immortality.  Nay,  there 
is  a  subjective  necessity  (a  need  of  pure  reason) 
to  assume  them.  Nevertheless  the  theoretical  know- 
ledge  of  reason  is  not  hereby  enlarged,  but  only  the 
possibility  is  given,  which  heretofore  was  merely  a 
problenty  and  now  becomes  assertion^  and  thus  the 
practical  use  of  reason  is  connected  with  the  éléments 
of  theoretical  reason.  And  this  need  is  not  a  merely 
hypothetical  one  iox)i!i\^arbitrary  purposes  of  spécula- 


ratio  cognoscéndi  of  freedom.  For  had  not  the  moral  law  been  pre- 
viously  distinctly  thought  in  our  reason,  we  should  never  consider  our- 
selves  justified  in  assuming  such  a  thing  as  freedom,  although  it  be  not 
contradictory.  But  were  there  no  freedom  it  would  be  impossible  fo 
trace  the  moral  law  in  ourselves  at  ail. 
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tion,  that  we  must  assume  something  if  we  wish  in 
spéculation  to  cany  reason  to  its  utmost  limits,  but  ît 
is  a  need  which  has  the  force  of  law  to  assume  some- 
thing  without  which  that  cannot  be  which  we  must 
inevitably  set  before  us  as  the  aim  of  our  action. 

It  would  certainly  be  more  satisfactory  to  our 
spéculative  reason  if  it  could  solve  thèse  problems  for 
itself  without  this  circuit,  and  préserve  the  solution  for 
practical  use  as  a  thing  to  be  referred  to,  but 
in  fact  our  faculty  of  spéculation  is  not  so  well  pro- 
vided-  Those  who  boast  of  such  high  knowledge 
ought  not  to  keep  it  back,  but  to  exhibit  it  publicly 
that  it  may  be  tested  and  appreciated.  They  want  to 
prove  ;  very  good,  let  them  prove  ;  and  the  critical 
philosophy  lays  its  arms  at  their  feet  as  the  victors. 
*  Quid  statis  ?  Nolint.  Atqui  licet  esse  beatis.'  As 
they  then  do  not  in  fact  choose  to  do  so,  probably 
because  they  cannot,  we  must  take  up  thèse  arms 
again  in  order  to  seek  in  the  moral  use  of  reason,  and 
to  base  on  this,  the  notions  of  God^  freedom,  and 
immortaliiyy  >ih<^  possibility  ol-^lcLXoh  spéculation  cannot 
adequately  prove. 

Hère  first  is  explaîned  the  enigma  of  the  critical 
philosophy,  viz.  :  how  we  deny  objective  reality  to  the 
supersensible  use  of  the  catégories  in  spéculation,  and 
yet  admit  this  reality  with  respect  to  the  objects  of 
pure  practical  reason.  This  must  at  first  seem  incon- 
sistent  as  long  as  this  practical  use  is  only  nominally 
known.     But  when,  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  it,  one 
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becomes  aware  that  the  reality  spoken  of  does  not 
imply  any  theoretical  détermination  of  the  catégories^ 
and  extension  of  our  knowledge  to  the  supersensible  ; 
but  that  what  is  meant  is  that  in  this  respect  an  object 
belongs  to  them,  because  either  they  are  contained  in 
the  necessary  détermination  of  the  will  à  priori^  or  are 
inseparably  connected  with  its  object;  then  this  incon- 
sîstency  disappears,  because  the  use  we  make  of  thèse 
concepts  îs  différent  from  what  spéculative  reason 
requires.  On  the  èther  hand,  there  now  appears  an 
unexpected  and  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the  consist- 
ency  of  the  spéculative  critical  philosophy.  For  whereas 
it  insisted  that  the  objects  of  expérience  as  such,  în- 
cluding  our  own  subject,  hâve  only  the  value  oipttenO' 
mena^  while  at  the  same  time  things  in  themselves 
must  be  supposed  as  their  basis,  so  that  not  everything 
supersensible  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  fiction  and  its 
concept  as  empty;  so  now  practical  reason  itself 
without  any  concert  with  the  spéculative  assures 
reality  to  a  supersensible  object  of  the  category  of 
causality,  vîz.,  Freedom,  although  (as  becomes  a  prac- 
tical concept)  only  for  practical  use  ;  and  this 
establishes  on  the  évidence  of  a  fact  that  which  in  the 
former  case  could  only  be  conceived.  By  this  the 
strange  but  certain  doctrine  of  the  spéculative  critical 
philosophy,  that  tke  thinking  subject  is  to  itself  in 
internai  intuition  only  a  pheftomenony  obtains  in  the 
critical  examination  of  the  practical  reason,  its  full 
confirmation,  and  that  so  thoroughly  that  we  should 
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be.compelled  to  adopt  this  doctrine,  even  îfthe  former 
had  never  proved  it  at  ail.  ^ 

By  this  also  I  can  understand  why  the  most  con- 
sidérable objections  whîch  I  hâve  as  yet  met  with 
against  the  Critique,  turn  about  thèse  two  points, 
namely,  on  the  one  side,  the  objective  reality  of  the 
catégories  as  applied  to  noumena,  which  îs  in  the 
theoretical  department  of  knowledge  denied,  in  the 
practical  affirmed  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  para- 
doxical  demand  to  regard  oneself  quâ  subject  of  free- 
dom  as  a  noumenon,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physical  nature  as  a  phenomenon  in 
one's  own  empirical  conscîousness  ;  for  as  long  as  one 
has  formed  no  definite  notions  of  morality  and  free- 
dom,  one  could  not  conjecture  on  the  one  side  what 
was  intended  to  be  the  noumenon,  the  basis  of  the 
alleged  phenomenon,  and  on  the  other  side  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  it  was  at  ail  possible  to  form  any 
notion  of  it,  seeing  that  we  had  previously  assigned  ail 
the  notions  of  the  pure  understanding  in  its  theoretical 
use  exclusively  to  phenomena.  Nothing  but  a  detailed 
criticism  of  the  practical  reason  can  remove  ail  this 
misapprehension,  and  set  in  a  clear  light  the  consistency 
which  constitutes  its  greatest  merit. 

So  much  by  way  of  justification  of  the  proceeding 

*  The  union  of  causality  or  freedom  with  causality  as  rational 
mechanism,  the  former  established  by  the  moral  law,  the  latter  by  the 
the  law  of  nature  in  the  same  subject,  namely,  man,  is  impossible  ; 
unless  we  conceive  him  with  référence  to  the  former  as  a  being  in  him- 
self,  and  with  référence  to  the  latter  as  a  phenomenon  ;  the  former  in 
consciousness,  the  latter  in  empirical  consciousness.  Otherwise 
n  inevitably  contradicts  itself. 


-n|;l 
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by  which,  în  thîs  work,  the  notions  and  princîples  of 
pure  spéculative  reason  which  hâve  already  undergone 
their  spécial  critical  examination,  are,  now  and  then, 
again  subjected  to  examination.  This  would  not  in 
other  cases  bein  accordance  with  the  systematic  process 
by  which  a  science  is  established,  since  matters  which 
hâve  been  decided  ought  only  to  be  cited  and  not 
again  discussed.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  not  only 
allowable  but  necessary,  because  Reason  is  hère  con- 
sidered  in  transition  to  a  différent  use  of  thèse  con- 
cepts from  what  it  had  made  of  them  before.*  Such  a 
transition  nécessitâtes  a  comparison  of  the  old  and  the 
new  usage,  in  order  to  distinguish  well  the  new  path 
from  the  old  one,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  allow  their 
connection  to  be  observed.  Accordingly  considérations 
of  this  kind,  including  those  which  are  once  more 
directed  to  the  concept  of  freedom  in  the  practical  use 
of  the  pure  reason,  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  inter- 
polation serving  only  to  fill  up  the  gaps  in  the  critical 
System  of  spéculative  reason  (for  this  is  for  its  own  pur- 
pose  complète)  or  like  the  props  and  buttresses  which 
in  a  hastily  constructed  building  are  often  added 
afterwards  ;  but  as  true  members  which  make  the 
connection  of  the  system  plain,  and  show  us  concepts, 
hère  presented  as  real,  which  there  could  only  be 
presented  problematically.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  the  concept  of  freedom,  respecting  which 
one  cannot  but  observe  with  surprise,  that  so  many 
boast  of  being  able  to  understand  it  quite  well,  and  to 
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explain  its  possîbility,  whîle  they  regard  ît  only 
psychologically,  whereas  if  they  had  studied  it  in  a 
transcendental  point  ofview,  they  musthave  recognised, 
that  it  is  not  orAy  indispensable  as  a  problematical 
concept,  in  the  complète  use  of  spéculative  reason,  but 
also  quite  incompréhensible  ;  and  if  they  afterwards 
came  to  consider  its  practical  use  they  must  needs 
hâve  corne  to  the  very  mode  of  determining  the 
principles  of  this  to  which  they  are  now  so  loth  to 
assent.  The  concept  of  freedom  is  the  stone  of  stum- 
bling  for  ali  empiricists,  but  at  the  same  time  the  key 
to  the  loftiest  practical  principles  for  critical  moralists, 
who  perceive  by  its  means  that  they  must  necessarily 
proceed  by  a  rational  method.  For  this  reason  I  bcg 
the  reader  not  to  pass  lightly  over  what  is  saîd  of  this 
concept  at  the  end  of  the  Analytic. 

I  must  leave  it  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Works  of  this  kind  to  judge  whether  such  a  System  as 
that  of  the  practical  reason  which  is  hère  developed 
from  the  critical  examination  of  it,  has  cost  much  or 
little  trouble,  especially  in  seeking  not  to  miss  the  true 
point  of  view  from  which  the  whole  can  be  rightly 
sketched.  It  présupposes  indeed,  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of  MoralSy  but  only  in  so 
far  as  this  gives  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the 
principle  of  duty,  and  assigns  and  justifies  a  definite 
formula  thereof  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  independent.^ 


*  A  reviewer  who  wanted  to  find  some  fault  with  this  work  has  hit 
the  truth  better,  perhaps,  than  he  thought  when  he  says  that  no  new 
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It  results  from  the  nature  of  this  practical  faculty 
îtself  that  the  complète  classification  of  ail  practical 
sciences  cannot  be  added,  as  in  the  critique  of  the 
spéculative  reason.  For  it  is  not  possible  to  define 
duties  specially  as  human  duties  with  a  view  to  their 
classification,  until  the  subject  of  this  définition  (viz., 
man)  is  known  according  to  his  actual  nature,  at  least 
so  far  as  is  necessary  with  respect  to  duty  ;  this,  how- 
ever,  does  not  belong  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
practical  reason,  the  business  of  which  is  only  to 
assign  in  a  complète  mannerthe  principles  of  its  possi- 
bility,  extent,  and  limits,  without  spécial  référence  to 
humàn  nature.  The  classification  then  belongs  to  the 
System  of  science,  not  to  the  System  of  criticism. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Analytic  I  hâve 
given,  as  I  trust,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection 
of  a  truth-loving  and  acute  critic^  of  the  Fundatnental 
Principles  of  the  Metaphysic  of  MoralSy  a  critic  always 
worthy  of  respect,  the  objection  namely,  that  the 
notion   of  good  was  not  established  before  the   moral 


principle  of  morality  is  set  forth  in  it,  but  only  a  new  formula.  But 
who  would  think  of  introducing  a  new  principle  of  ail  morality,  and 
making  himself  as  it  were  the  fîrst  discoverer  of  it,  just  as  if  ail  the 
world  before  him  were  ignorant  what  duty  was  or  had  been  in  thorough- 
going  error  ?  But  whoever  knows  of  what  importance  to  a  mathemati- 
cian  ^formula  is,  which  defînes  accurately  what  is  to  be  done  to  work  a 
problem,  will  not  think  that  a  formula  is  insignifîcant  and  useless 
which  does  the  same  for  ail  duty  in  gênerai. 

'  [Probably  Professor  Garve.      See  Kant's  *  Dos  mag  in  der  Théorie 
richtigseyn^  etc.'*    Werkc,  vol.  vii.  p.  182.] 
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principky  as  he  thinks  it  ought  to  hâve  been.^  I  hâve 
also  had  regard  to  many  of  the  objections,  which 
hâve  reached  me  from  men  who  show  that  they  hâve 
at  heart  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  and  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  (for  those  who  hâve  only  their  old 
System  before  theîr  eyes,  and  who  hâve  already 
settled  what  is  to  be  approved  or  disapproved,  do  not 
désire  any  explanation  which  might  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  own  private  opinion.) 


*  It  might  also  hâve  been  obJ€cted  to  me  that  I  hâve  not  firet  dc- 
fined  the  notion  of  the  faculiy  of  dtsire^  or  of  the  feding  of  pleasure^ 
although  this  reproach  would  be  unfair,  because  this  définition  might 
reasonably  be  presupposed  as  given  in  psychology.  However,  the 
définition  there  given  might  be  such  as  to  found  the  detennination  of 
the  faculty  of  désire  on  the  feeling  of  pleasure  (as  is  commonly  done^, 
and  thus  the  suprême  principle  of  practical  philosophy  would  be  neces- 
sarily  niade  empiricaJ,  which,  however,  remains  to  be  proved,  and  in 
this  critique  is  altogether  refuted.  I  will,  therefore,  give  this  définition 
hère  in  such  a  manner  as  it  ought  to  be  given  in  order  to  leavc  this 
contested  point  open  at  the  beginning  as  it  should  be.  Life  îs  the 
faculty  a  being  has  of  acting  according  to  laws  of  the  faculty  of  désire. 
The  faculty  ^Désire  is  the  being's  fcuulty  of  becoming  by  nuans  of 
its  ideas  the  cause  ofthe  actual  existence  ofthe  objects  of  thèse  ideas,  Plea- 
sure £r  the  idea  of  the  agreement  of  the  object  or  the  action  with  the  subjec' 
tive  conditions  of  life,  i.e.^  with  the  faculty  of  causality  ofan  idea  in  respect 
ofthe  actucUity  ofits  object  (or  with  the  detennination  of  the  forces  of 
the  subject  to  the  action  which  produces  it).  I  hâve  no  fîirther  need  for 
the  purposes  of  this  critique,  of  notions  borrowed  from  psychology  ; 
the  critique  itself  supplies  the  rest  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  question, 
whether  the  faculty  of  désire  is  always  based  on  pleasure,  or  whether 
under  certain  conditions  pleasure  only  follows  the  détermination  of 
désire,  is  by  this  définition  left  undecided,  for  it  is  composed  only  of 
terras  belonging  to  the  pure  understanding,  t,^.,  of  catégories  which 
contain  nothing  empirical.  Such  précaution  is  very  désirable  in  ail 
philosophy,  and  yet  is  often  neglected  ;  namely,  not  to  prejudge  ques- 
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When  we  hâve  to  study  a  particular  faculty  of  the 
human  mind  in  its  sources,  its  content,  and  its  limits  ; 
then  from  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  we  must 
tegin  with  its  parts,  with  an  accurate  and  complète 
exposition  of  them  ;  complète,  namely,  so  far  as  is 
possible  in  the  présent  state  of  our  knowledge  of  its 
éléments.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  attended 
to  which  is  of  a  more  philosophical  and  architectonic 
character,  namely,  to  grasp  correctly  the  idca  of  the 
whoUy  and  from  thence  to  get  a  view  of  ail  those  parts 
as  mutually  related  by  the  aid  of  pure  reason,  and  by 
means  of  their  dérivation  from  the  concept  of  the  whole. 
This  is  only  possible  through  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  System  ;  and  those  who  find  the 
jfirst  inquiry  too  troublesome,  and  do  not  think  it  worth 
theirwhileto  attain  such  an  acquaintance, cannot  reach 
the  second  stage,  namely,  the  gênerai  view,  which  is  a 
synthetical  return  to  that  which  had  previously  been 
given  analytically.  It  is  no  wondcr  then  if  they  find 
inconsistencies  everywhere,  although  the  gaps  which 
thèse  indicate  are  not  in  the  System  itself,  but  in  their 
own  incohérent  train  of  thought. 

I  havenofear,  as  regards  this  treatise,  of  the  reproach 


tions  by  adventuring  définitions  before  the  notion  has  been  completely 
analysed,  which  is  often  very  late.  It  may  be  observed  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  critical  philosophy  (of  the  theoretical  as  well  as 
the  practical  reason)  that  fréquent  opportnnîty  offers  of  supplying  defects 
in  the  old  dogmatic  method  of  philosophy,  and  of  correcting  errors  which 
are  not  observed  until  we  make  such  rational  use  of  thèse  notions 
viewin^  them  as  a  whole. 
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that  I  wish  to  introduce  a  new  langage,  since  the  sort 
of  knowledge  hère  in  question  bas  itself  somewbat  of 
an  every-day  character.  Nor  even  in  the  case  of  the 
former  critique  could  this  reproach  occur  to  any  one 
who  had  thought  it  through,  and  not  merely  tumed 
over  the  leaves.  To  invent  new  words  where  the 
language  has  no  lack  of  expressions  for  given  notion^, 
is  a  childish  effort  to  distinguish  oneself  from  the 
crowd,  if  not  by  new  and  true  thoughts,  yet  by  new 
patches  on  the  old  garment.  If,  therefore,  the  readers 
of  that  work  know  any  more  familiar  expressions 
which  are  as  suitable  to  the  thought  as  those  seem 
to  me  to  be,  or  if  they  think  they  can  show  the 
futility  of  thèse  thoughts  themselves,  and  hence  that 
of  the  expression,  they  would  in  the  first  case  veïy 
much  oblige  me,  for  I  only  désire  to  be  understood, 
and  in  the  second  case  they  would  deserve  well  of 
philosophy.  But  as  long  as  those  thoughts  stand  I 
very  much  doubt  that  suitable,  and  yet  more  common 
expressions  for  them  can  be  found.  ^ 

^  I  am  more  afraid  in  the  présent  treatise  of  occasional  misconcep- 
tion  in  respect  of  some  expressions  which  I  hâve  chosen  with  the  greatest 
care  in  order  that  the  notion  to  which  they  point  may  not  be  mis^sed. 
Thus,  in  the  table  of  catégories  of  the  praciiccU  reason  under  the  title 
of  Modality^  the  pcrmitted  and  forbidden  (in  a  practical  objective  point 
of  view,  Possible  and  Impossible)  hâve  almost  the  same  meaning  in 
common  language  as  the  next  category,  Duty  and  Contrary  to  Duty. 
Ilere,  however,  the  former  means  what  coincides  with,  or  contradicts 
a  mcrcly  possible  practical  precept  (for  example  the  solution  of  ail 
problems  of  geometry  and  mechanics }  ;  the  latUry  what  is  similarly . 
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In  this  manner  then  the  à  priori  principles  of  two 
faculties  of  the  mind,  the  faculty  of  cognition  and 
that  of  désire,  would  be  found  and  determined  as  to 
the   conditions,  extent,  and  limits  of  their  use,   and 


related  to  a  Ww  actnally  présent  in  the  reason  ;  and  this  distinction  is 
net  quite  foreign  even  to  common  language,  although  somewhat  unusual. 
For  example  :  it  x&forbidden  to  an  orator,  as  such,  to  forge  new  words 
or  constructions  ;  in  a  certain  dcgree  this  is  pennitted  to  a  poet  ;  in 
neither  case  is  there  any  question  of  duty.  For  if  anyone  chooses  to 
forfeit  his  réputation  as  an  orator,  no  one  can  prevent  him.  We  hâve 
hère  only  to  do  with  the  distinction  of  itnperatives  into  probUmaHcal^ 
asseriorialy  and  apodictic,  Similarly  in  the  note  in  which  I  hâve  corn- 
pared  the  moral  ideas  of  practical  perfection  in  différent  philosophical 
schools,  I  hâve  distinguished  the  idea  of  wisdom  from  that  of  holiness 
although  I  hâve  stated  that  essentially  and  objectively  they  are  the 
same.  But  in  that  place  I  understand  by  the  former  only  that  wisdom  to 
which  man  (the  Stoic)  lays  claim  ;  therefore  I  take  it  subjectwely  as  an 
attribute  alleged  to  belong  to  man.  (Perhaps  the  expression  virttu^ 
with  which  also  the  Stoic  made  great  show,  would  better  mark  the 
characteristic  of  his  school.)  The  expression  of  a  postuîate  of  pure 
practical  reason  might  give  most  occasion  to  misapprehension  in  case 
thereader  confounded  it  with  the  signification  of  the  postulâtes  in  pure 
mathematics,  which  carry  apodictic  certainty  with  them.  Thèse,  how- 
ever,  postuîate  ihtpossibilùy  ofan  action^  the  object  of  which  has  been 
previously  recognised  à  priori  in  theory  as  possibU^  and  that  with  per- 
fect  certainty.  But  the  former  postulâtes  the  possibility  of  an  object 
itself  (God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soûl)  from  apodictic  practical 
laws,  and  therefore  only  for  the  purposes  of  a  practical  reason.  This 
certainty  of  the  postulated  possibility  then  is  not  at  ail  theoretic,  and 
consequently  not  apodictic,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  a  known  necessity  as 
regards  the  object,  but  a  necessary  supposition  as  regards  the  subject, 
necessary  for  the  obédience  to  its  objective  but  practical  laws.  It  is, 
therefore,  merely  a  necessary  hypothesis  ;  I  could  fînd  na  better  ex- 
pression for  this  rational  necessity,  which  is  subjective  but  yet  true  and 
unconditionaL 
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thus  a  sure  foundation  be  laid  for  a  âystematic  philo- 
sophy  both  theoretîc  and  practical. 

Nothlng  worse  could  happen  to  thèse  labours  than 
that  anyone  should  make  the  unexpected  discovery 
that  there  neither  is,  norcan  be  any  i/riv/knowledge 
atall.  But  there  is  no  danger  ofthis.  This  wouldbethe 
same  thing  as  if  oné  sought  to  prove  by  Reason  that 
there  is  no  Reason.  For  we  only  say  that  weknow  some-^ 
thing  by  Reason,  when  we  are  conscious  that  we  could 
hâve  known  it,  even  if  ît  had  not  been  given  to  us  in 
expérience  ;  hence  rational  knowledge  and  knowledge 
^/r/V?r/ are  one  and  the  same.  It  is  a  clear  contra- 
diction to  wish  to  extract  necessity  from  a  principle 
of  expérience  (ex  pumice  aquant),  and  to  wish  by 
this  to  give  a  judgment  true  universality  (without 
which  there  is  no  rational  inference,  not  even  inference 
from  analogy  which  is  at  least  a  presumed  univer- 
sality and  objective  necessity).  To  substitute  subjec- 
tive necessity,  that  is,  custom,  for  objective,  which 
exists  only  in  ^/r/V^rj  judgments,  is  to  deny  to  reason 
the  power  of  judging  about  the  object,  ùe.,  of  knowing 
it,  and  what  belongs  to  it.  It  implies,  for  example,  that 
we  must  not  say  of  somethîng  which  often  of  always 
follows  a  certain  antécédent  state,  that  we  can  catf 
clude  from  this  to  that  (for  this  would  imply  objective 
necessity  and  the  notion  of  an  à  priori  connection), 
but  only  that  we  may  expect  similar  cases  (just  as 
animais  do),  that  is,  that  we  reject  the  notion  of  cause 
altogether  as  false  and   a    mère  delusîon.     As  to 
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atterapting  to  remedy  thi^  want  of  objective  and 
universal  validîty  by  saying  that  we  can  see  no  ground 
for  attributing  any  other  sort  of  knowledge  to  other 
rational  beings,  if  thîs  rea^soning  were  valîd,  our 
ignorance  would  do  more  for  the  enlaigement  of  our 
knowledge  than  ail  our  méditation.  For,  then,  on  this 
very  ground  that  we  hâve  no  knowledge  of  any  other 
rational  beings  besides  man,  we  should  hâve  a  right  to 
suppose  them  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  we  know 
ourselves  to  be  ;  that  is,  we  should  really  know  them. 
I  omit  to  mention  that  universal  assent  does  not  prove 
the  objective  validity  of  a  judgment  (/>.,  its  validity 
as  a  cognition),  and  although  this  universal  assent  should 
accidentally  happen,  it  could  furnish  no  proof  of  agree- 
ment  withtheobject  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  objective 
validity  which  alone  constitutes  the  basis  of  a  necessary 
universal  consent. 

Hume  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  this  System  of 
universal  empiricîsm,  for,  as  is  well  known,  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  that  instead  of  ascribing  any 
objective  meaning  to  the  necessity  in  the  concept  of 
cause,  a  merely  subjective  one  should  be  assumed,  viz., 
custom,  in  order  to  deny  that  reason  could  judgeabout 
God,  freedom,  and  immortality;  and  if  once  hîs 
prînciples  were  granted  he  was  certainly  well  able  to 
ideduce  his  conclusions  therefrom,  with  ail  logical 
cohérence.  But  even  Hume  did  not  make  his  empiri- 
cîsm so  universal  as  to  include  mathematics.  He  holds 
the  principles  of  mathematics  to  be  analytical.  and  if 
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thfs  were  correct  they  wonld  cerfaînly  bc  apodictic 
atso»  but  we  coutd  net  infer  from  this  tbat  reason*  has 
thc  faculty  of  fonning  apodictic  judgmcnts  in  philos- 
optfiy  also,  that  is  to  say,  are  synthetical  }udgmeiits, 
lîke  the  judgment  of  cansality.  But  if  we  adopt  a 
univfTsa/  empiricisim'y  then  matheinatics  wili  be 
included. 

Now  if  thîs  science  i»ifi  contradfctloti  wîtha  ReasoÀ 
that  adùiits  only  empirical  principle»,  as  it  inevitaWy 
is  in  the  aotinomy  in  whîch  mathemafics  prove 
the  infinité  diVisibility  of  space,  which  empiricism 
cannot  admit,  then  the  greatest  possible  évidence  of 
démonstration  is  in  manifest  contradiction  with  the 
aUeged  conclusions  from  expérience,  and  we  are 
driven  to  ask,  Kke  Qieselden's  blind  patient,  "^  Which 
deceives  me,  sight  or  touch  ?  "  (for  empiricism  is 
based  on  a  necessity  /e/t,  rationalism  on  a  necessity 
sffn).  And  thus  universal  empiricism  reveals  itâelf 
as  absolute  scepticism.  It  is  erroneous  to  attributc 
this  in  such  an  unqualified  sensé  to  Htmie^  sînce  he 
left  at  least  one  certain  touchstone  of  expérience, 
namdy,  mathematics  ;  whereas  thorough  scepticism 
admits  no  such  touchstone  (whîch  can  only  be  found 


^  Names  that  designate  the  followers  of  a  sect  hâve  always  been 
accompanied  with  much  injustice  ;  just  as  if  one  said,  N.  is  an  Idealist. 
Vor  aithouglr  he  not  only  àdmits,  but  even  insista,  that  our  ideas  of 
extemal  things  hâve  actual  objects  of  external  things  corresponding  to 
them,  yet  he  holds  that  the  form  of  the  intuition  does  not  depeud 
on  them-  but  on  the  bumaii  mind. 
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în  à  priori  principles),  although  expérience  consists 
not  only  of  feelings,  but  also  of  judgments. 

However  as  în  this  philosophical  and  critîcal  âge 
such  empiricism  can  scarcely  be  serious,  and  it  is 
probably  put  forward  only  as  an  intellectual  exercise, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  putf  ing  în  a  clearer  light  by 
contrast,  the  necessity  of  rational  principles,  we  can 
only  be  grateful  to  those  who  employ  themselves  în 
this  otherwîse  unînstructîvé  labour. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


or  THE   IDEA   OF  A   CRITIQUE   OF   PRACTICAL   REASON. 

The  theoretical  use  of  reason  was  concerned  with 
objects  of  the  cognitive  faculty  only,  and  a  critical 
examinatîon  of  it  with  référence  to  this  use  applied 
properly  only  to  the  pure  faculty  of  cognîtîon  ;  be- 
cause  this  raised  the  suspicion  which  tvas  afterwards 
confirmed  that  it  might  easily  pass  beyond  its  lîmits, 
and  be  lost  among  unattainable  objects,  or  even  con- 
tradîctory  notions.  It  is  quite  différent  with  the 
practical  use  of  reason.  In  this  reason  is  concerned 
with  the  grounds  of  détermination  of  the  will,  which 
is  a  faculty  either  to  produce  objects  correspondîng 
to  ideas,  or  to  détermine  ourselves  to  the  effectîng  of 
such  objects  (whether  the  physical  power  is  sufficient 
or  not)  ;  that  is,  to  détermine  our  causality.  For  hère, 
reason  can  at  least  attain  so  far  as  to  détermine 
the  will,  and  has  always  objective  reality  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  volîtion  only  that  is  in  question.  The  first 
question  hère  then  is,  whether  pure  reason  of  itself 
alone  suffices  to   détermine    the    will,    or    whether 
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it  can  be  a  grdund  of  dcterminatîon  only  as' 
dépendent  on  empîrîcal  conditions  ?  Now  herethere 
cornes  în  a  notion  of  tausality  justîfied  by  the 
critique  of  the  pure  reason,  although  not  capable  of 
being  presented  empirically,  vit,,  that  of  freedom  ; 
and  if  we  can  now  discover  means  of  provîng  that 
this  property  does  in  fact  belong  to  the  human  will, 
(and  so  to  the  will  of  ail  ratîonal  beîngs),  then  it 
wiil  not  only  be  shown  that  pure  reason  can  be 
practical,  but  that  it  alone,  and  not  reason  empiri- 
cally limitedy  is  indubitably  practical  ;  conse- 
quently,  we  shall  hâve  to  make  a  critîcal  examina- 
tîon,  not  of  pure  practical  reason,  but  only  of 
practical  reason  generally.  For  when  once  pure 
reason  is  shown  to  exist  it  needs  no  critical  examina- 
tiori.  For  Reason  itself  contains  the  standard  for  the 
critical  examination  of  every  use  of  it.  The  critique, 
then,  of  practical  reason  generally,  is  bound  to  pre- 
vent  the  empirically  conditioned  reason  from  claim- 
ing  exclusively  tofumish  theground  of  détermination 
of  the  will.  If  it  is  proved  that  there  is  a  pure 
reason,  its  eniploytnent  is  alone  immanent  ;  the  em- 
pirically conditioned  use,  which  claims  supremacy,  is 
on  the  contrary  transcendent,  and  expresses  itself  în 
demands  and  precepts  which  go  quite  beyond  its 
sphère.  This  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  mîght  be 
said  of  pure  reason  in  its  spéculative  employment. 

However,  as  it  is  still  pure  reason  the  knowledge 
of  which   is  hère  the   foundation    of    its   practical 
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cmploymeqt  ;  the  geaeral  outlîne  of  the  classificatiçnoÇ 
a  critique  pf  practiçai  rç^spn  niust  b(s  arrangf^  in 
accprdance  with  th^t  of  the  specuUtîye.  We  must 
then  h^ve  the  ^IfpfLpiU  and  ^he  Met/todology  of  it  ; 
and  jn  the  former  an  Anqlytic  as  the  rule  of  truth, 
and  a  DiaUctic  a$  the  exposition  and  dissolutiqn  pf 
the  illusion  in  the  judgments  of  prac^iq^l  rejispn.  But 
the  order  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Analy^iç  wll^  bç 
the  reverse  of  that  in  the  critîqvie  of  tl^e  pi|re  spécula- 
tive reason.  For  in  the  présent  case,  \ye  $}iaU  cofn- 
mencewith  th^:  principleSi  and  proceed  to  the  concepfs^ 
and  only  then,  if  possible,  to  the  sensés;  wh^fe§s 
in  the  C4se  pf  the  spéculative  feaspn  we  began  \^ith 
the  sensés,  and  had  to  end  with  ^he  prippiples.  T^e 
res^son  pf  this  lies  again  in  tl)is  :  that  ^Q>y  lye  haye 
to  dp  with  a  will»  aqd  hâve  to  consider  reaspn  not  in 
its  relation  to  objects,  but  to  this  will  and  \tst  pausc^- 
Hty.  We  must,  tl^en,  begin  yrith  the  principl^s  pf  a 
causality  not  empîncally  cpnditioned,  ^fter  whiçh 
the  attempt  can  be  m^^e  to  establi^h  oiir  notions  pf 
the  determining  grpufids  pf  such  a  >vill,  of  theirappli^: 
cation  to  objects,  aad  finally  to  the  su^jeçt  apd  itssîe&sç 
faculty.  We  nçcessarily  b^gin  with  the  law  of  ^^r 
sality  from  freedom,  that  is,  with  a  pvire  praçtipal 
principle„  and  this  détermines  the  objects  tp  wh^çh 
alone  it  can  be  applied. 
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OF  THE  PRINCIPLKS  OF   PURE  PRACTICAL  REASON. 

Si. 

Définition. 

Practical  Principks  are  propositions  which  contain 
a  gênerai  détermination  of  the  wîll,  having  under 
it  several  practical  rules.  They  are  subjective,  or 
Maxints,  when' the  condition  is  regarded  by  the  sub- 
ject  as  valid  only  for  his  own  wîll,  but  are  objective, 
or  practical  laws,  when  the  condition  is  recognised  as 
objective,  that  îs»  valid  for  the  wîll  of  cvery  rational 
being. 

RetnuTk, 

Supposing  that  pure  reason  contains  in  itself  a  practical 
motive,  that  is,  one  adéquate  to  détermine  the  will,  then 
there  are  practical  laws  ;  otherwise  ail  practical  principles 
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iWll  be  tnere  maxîms.'  In  case  the  will  of  a  rationàl  being 
ii  pathologically  affected,  there  may  occur  a  conflict  of 
thé  maxims  with  the  practical  laws  recognised  by  itself. 
For  example,  one  raay  make  it  hîs  maxim  to  let  no  înjury 
pass  unrevenged,  and  yet  he  may  see  that  this  is  net  a 
practical  law,  but  only  his  own  maxim  ;  that  on  the  con- 
trary,  regarded  as  being,  in  one  and  the  same  maxim  a  mie 
for  the  will  of  every  rationàl  being,  ît  must  contradict  itself. 
In  natural  phîlosophy  the  principles  of  what  happens,  {e^.^ 
the  principle  of  equality  of  action  and  reaction  in  the 
communication  of  motion),  are,  at  the  same  time  laws  ol 
nature  ;  for  the  use  of  réason  there  is  theoretical,  and 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  object.  In  practical 
philosophy,  />.,  that  which  has  to  do  only  with  the  groùnds 
6f  détermination  of  the  will,  the  principles  which  a  niàn 
makes  for  himself  are  not  laws  b)'  which  one  is  inevitably 
boùnd  ;  because  reason  in  practical  matters  has  to  do  with 
the  subject,  namely,  with  the  faculty  of  désire,  the  spécial 
character  of  which  may  occasion  vàriety  in  the  rule.  The 
practical  rule  is  always  a  product  of  reason,  because  it 
prdscribes  action  as  a  means  to  the  effect.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  being  with  whom  reason  does  not  of  itself  détermine 
the  will,  this  rule  is  an  imperaiive^  />.,  a  rule  charactérised 
by  "  shall,'*  which  expresses  the  objective  obligation  of 
the  action,  and  signifies  that  if  reason  completely  de^ 
termined  the  will,  the  action  wôuld  inevitably  take  place 
according  to  this  rule.  Imperatives,  thetéfore,  are  objec- 
(ively  valid,  and  are  quite  distinet'frdm  niaxims,  which  are 
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subjective  pripciples.  The  former  eitber  deU^naiw  thc 
conditions  qf  th<:  causality  of  the  T9.lional  l)dB^  as  an 
efficient  cau^i;,  />.,  merely  in  referencfî  to  the  ^iiSpcl  and  the 
means  of  ^ttaiping  it  ;  or  they  détermina  thç  wiU  onljr, 
whether  it  is  adequ^e  to  the  efiGect  pr  not,  The  fonner 
would  be  hypothetical  imperatives,  and  contiûn  ipenç  {te- 
cepts  of  skill  ;  the  latt^r  on  the  contrary  would  be  categor 
ical  and  would  ^çne  be  practical  laws.  Thèse  maxims 
Sixe  firinçiflçs,  hnt  not  (mpfrafives,  Imperatives  themselves^ 
however,  wben  they  are  conditional,  /.^.,  do  not  détermine 
the  will  simply  as  will^  but  only  in  respect  to  a  desired 
effect,  0\at  is^  when  they  are  hypothetical  imperatives  are 
practical  pr^epU  but  not  èaws.  ILaws  muçt  bc  $nffiçien^ 
to  d^termipe  the  will  as  will,  even  before  I  ask  whether  l 
havç  power  sufhcient  for  a  desired  eflfect^  or  the  meaniç 
neçes$ary  to  pyoduce  it  ;  hence  they  arç  eategorical  :  Qther- 
wise  they  are  npt  law$  at  $41,  becausç  the  neces^ty  ii 
wantin^,  which,  if  it  iç  to  be  practical,  must  be  independent 
on  patholpgical  conditions  which  are  only  cpntingently 
connected  with  the  wiH.  T^H  a  man,  for  e^çample,  that  he 
must  be  industrious  aud  thrifty  in  youth,  in  order  that  he  may 
not  w?int  in  old  âge  ;  this  is  a  correct  and  imports^nt  prac- 
tiQil  preçept  pf  the  will.  But  it  is  ea$y  tq  see  that  in  this 
case  the  will  is  directed  to  soniething  flse  which  it  içprç- 
snpposed  that  it  desires,  and  as  tp  this  désire,  we  must 
leayç  it  to  the  2(,çtQr  Wwçelf  whether  h^  Ippks  fofwwl  to 
other  respurçes  tbim  thoçe  pf  his  own  acquisition,  or  dœ;? 
npt  çxpeçt  tp  bç  Pld,  pr  thinks  thîtt  in  case  of  future  necc^t^ 
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he  will  be  able  to  make  shifl  with  little.  ^easpn,  from 
^hich  alpne  cap  spring  a  rule  invQ}ving  i>.eçfss^ity9  (}Qes,  înr 
deefl,  giye  necessity  to  this  pi^cept,  (el$e  it  wpuld  npt  be 
an  imperative),  but  this  is  a  niecessity  ^^Pi^P^P^t  pn  subjec- 
tive conditions  and  capnot  be  supposed  in  the  same  degrés 
in  fdl  subjects.  But  that  Reason  n^ay  giye  laws  it  |s  necessary 
tl^  |t  should  only  need  to  pnesuppoçe  iUel/^  because  rules 
are  objectively  and  universafly  vaiid  only  when  {they  hpld 
with^u^  ai)y  contingent  subjective  concjitipns,  which  dis- 
tingi)i|4i  one  rational  being  from  another.  Now  tell  a  n^stn 
that  he  should  neyer  mal^^  a  deçeitfui  profpise,  thi§  is  amie 
Mrhich  pnly  çonperns  his  wiH»  wjie^er  the  purppses  ))e  ipfky 
baye  can  be  att^ined  thereby  or  npt  ;  it  is  the  volitipn  gnly 
wbich  is  tû  be  determined  à  priori  by  that  rule.  If  pow  it 
is  found  that  this  rule  is  practically  right,  then  it  is  a  l^w, 
because  it  is  a  categorical  imperative.  Thus,  practical  laws 
refer  to  the  will  only,  without  considering  what  is  attàine^l 
by  its  causality,  and  v^e  may  disregard  this  (as  belong- 
ing  to  the  world  of  sensé)  in  order  to  hâve  them  qi}ite 
pure. 

§2. 

Tbeorem  i. 

AU  practical  princîples  whîch  presiippose  an  pbject 
(matter)  of  the  façulty  of  désire  as  the  grpund  of 
détermination  of  the  will,  are  empîrîcal,  and  can 
furnîsh  no  practical  laws.  By  the  matter  of  the 
faculty  of  désire  I  mean  an  object  the  actual  existence 
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of  which  îs  desired.  Nôw  if  the  désire  for  thîs  object 
précèdes  the  practical  rule,  and  îs  the  condition  of  our 
màking  ît  a  principle,  theh  I  say  (in  the  first  place) 
thîs  principle  îs  în  that  case  whoUy  empirical,  for 
then  what  détermines  the  choice  is  the  îdea  of  an 
object,  and  that  relation  of  thîs  îdea  to  the  subject  by 
which  îts  faculty  of  désire  is  determined  to  its  réalisa- 
tion. Such  a  relation  to  the  subject  is  called  the 
pleasure  in  the  existence  of  an  object.  Thîs  then 
must  be  presupposed  as  a  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  détermination  of  the  wîll.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
know  à  priori  of  any  îdea  of  an  object  whether  it  will 
be  connected  with  pleasure  or  pain^  or  be  indiffèrent. 
In  such  cases,  therefore,  the  determining  principle  of 
the  choice  must  be  empirical,  and,  therefore,  also  the 
practical  material  principle  which  presupposed  it  as  a 
condition. 

./;/  the  second place^  since  susceptibility  to  a  pleasure 
or  pain  can  be  known  only  empirically,  and  cannot 
hold  în  the  same  degree  for  ail  rational  beings,  a 
principle  which  is  based  on  thîs  subjective  condition 
may  serve  indeed  as  a  maxim  for  the  subject  which 
possesses  this  susceptibility,  but  not  as  a  law  even  to 
hîm,  (because  ît  is  wanting  in  objective  necessity,  which 
must  be  recognised  à  priori)  ;  ît  follows,  therefore, 
that  such  a  principle  can  never  furnish  a  practical 
law. 
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83.  . 

Theorem  2,  ^ 

AU  material  practical  principles  as  such  are  of  one 
and  the  same  kind,  and  corne  under  the  gênerai 
principle  of  self- love  or  prîvate  happiness. 

Pleasure  arising  from  the  îdea  of  the  existence  of  a 
thîng,  în  so  far  as  ît  is  to  détermine  the  désire  of  this 
thîng,  is  founded  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  subject, 
since  ît  dépends  on  the  présence  of  an  object  ;  hence  it 
belongs  to  sensé  (feeling),  and  not  to  understanding, 
which   expresses  a  relation  of  the  îdea  to  an  object 
according  to  concepts,  not  to  the  subject  according 
to  feelings.     It  is  then  practical  only  in  so  far  as  the 
faculty  of  désire  is  determined  by  the  sensation  of 
agreeableness  which  the  subject   expects  from  the 
actual  existence  of  the  object.     Now  a  rational  being's 
consciousness   of  the  pleasantness    of  life   uninter- 
ruptedly  accompanying  his  whole  existence  is  happi- 
ness, and  the  principle  which  makes  this  the  suprême 
ground  of  détermination  of  the  will  is  the  principle  of 
self-love.     AU  material  principles,  then,  which  place 
the  determining  ground  of  the  will  in  the  pleasure  or 
pain  to  be  received  from  the  existence  of  any  object 
are  ail  of  the  same  kiad,  inasmuch  as  they  ail  belong 
to  the  principle  of  self-love  or  prîvate  happiness. 

Corollary, 

AU  material  practical  rules  place  the  determining 
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princîple  of  the  will  în  the  làwer  désires^  and  îf  there 
wefe  no  purely  formai  laws  of  the  will  adéquate  to 
détermine  ît,  then  we  could  not  admit  any  higher  désire 
àt  ail. 

Refnark  / 

tt  is  surprising  that  men,  otherwise  acute,  can  think  it 
possible  to  distinguish  between  higher  and  lawer  desiresy 
accofding  as  the  ideas  which  are  connected  with  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  hâve  their  origin  in  the  sensés  or  in  the  under^ 
standing;  for  when  We  inquire  what  are  the  determining 
grounds  of  désire»  atid  place  them  in  some  expected 
pleasantness,  ît  is  of  no  conséquence  whence  the  idea  of 
this  pleasing  objcct  is  dérived,  but  only  how  much  \\.pleases. 
Whether  an  idea  has  its  seat  and  source  in  the  understanding 
or  not,  if  it  can  only  détermine  the  choice  by  presupposing  a 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  the  subject,  it  follows  that  its  capability 
of  determining  the  choice  dépends  altogether  on  the  nature  of 
the  inner  sensé,  namely,  that  this  can  be  agreeably  affected 
by  it.  However  dissimilar  ideas  of  objects  may  be,  even  if 
they  are  ideas  of  the  understanding  or  of  the  l'eason  in  con- 
trast  to  ideas  of  sensé,  yet  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  by  means 
of  which  they  constitute  the  determining  principle  of  the 
will  (the  expected  satisfaction  which  impeh  thé  activity  to 
the  production  of  the  object)  is  of  one  and  the  same  kind, 
not  only  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  only  known  empirically, 
but  also  inasmuch  as  it  affects  one  and  the  same  vital  force 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  faculty  of  désire,  and  in  this 
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respect  caft  only  difFer  in  degrèe  trotti  evcîry  ôther  ground  of 
detetinifiation.  OthcitWïSe,  how  tôuld  wcf  tompare  in  tespect 
of  magnitude  fwo  priildples  of  detemrination,  the  ideas  of 
which  dépend  upon  différent  facultîes  so  as  to  prefer  that 
irhich  afïetts  the  faculty  of  désire  in  the  highest  degfee. 
The  same  man  may  retum  unread  an  instructive  book 
which  hc  cannot  again  obtain,  in  order  not  to  miss  a  fiunt; 
he  may  départ  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  speech,  in  order  not  to 
be  late  for  dinner;  he  may  Jeave  at  rational  conversation, 
such  as  he  otherwise  values  highJy,  to  take  his  place  at  the 
gaming-table  ;  he  may  even  repuise  a  poor  man  whom  he 
at  other  tîhnestakespleasuTeinbenefiting,becausehehasonly 
just  enough  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  his  admission  to 
the  théâtre.  If  the  détermination  of  his  will  rests  OA  the  feel- 
ing  of  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  that  he  expect» 
from  any  cause,  it  is  ail  the  same  to  him  by  what  sort  of 
ideas  he  will  be  aifected.  The  onfy  thing  that  concems  hiro, 
in  order  to  décide  his  choice,  is  how  great,  how  long  con- 
tintied,  how  easily  obtained,  and  how  often  tepeated  this 
agreeableness  is.  Just  as  to  the  man  who  wants  money  to 
spend,  it  is  ail  the  same  whether  the  gold  was  dug  out  of 
the  mountain  or  washed  out  of  the  sand,  provided  it  is 
accepted  at  the  same  value,  so  the  man  who  cares  only  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life  does  not  ask  whether  the  ideas  are  of 
the  understanding  or  the  sensés,  but  only  how  much  and 
hoTib  great  pkasure  they  will  givé  for  the  longest  time.  It  is 
only  those  that  would  gladfy  deny  to  pure  reason  the  power 
of  determining  the  will  without  the  presupposition  of  any 
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feeling,  whô  could  deviate  so  far  from  their  own  définition 
as  to  describe  as  quite  heterogeneous  what  ,they  haye  them 
selves  previously  brought  under  one  and  the  sajne  principle. 
Thus,  for  examplç,  it  is  observed  that  we  can  find  ple^surç 
in  the  mère  exercise  of  power^  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
strength  of  mind  in  overcoming  obstacles  which  are  opposed 
to  our  designs,  in  the  culture  of  our  mental  talents,  c^tç.  ;  and 
we  justly  call  thèse  more  refined  pleasures  and  enjoyments, 
because  they  are  more  in  our  power  than  others  ;  they  do 
not  wear  out,  but  rather  increase  the  capacity  for  further 
enjoyment  of  them,  and  while  they  delight  they  at  the  same 
time  cultivate.  But  to  say  on  this  account  that  they  déter- 
mine the  will  in  a  dififerent  way,  and  not  through  sensé, 
whereas  the  possibility  of  the  pleasure  présupposes  a  feeling 
for  it  implanted  in  us,  which  is  the  first  condition  of  this 
satisfaction  \  this  is  just  as  when  ignorant  persons  that  Hke 
to  dabble  in  metaphysics  imagine  matter  so  subtle,  so  super- 
subtle,  that  they  almost  make  themselves  giddy  with  it,  and 
then  think  that  in  this  way  they  hâve  conceived  it  as  a 
spiritual  and  yet  extended  being.  If  with  Epicurus  we  make 
virtue  détermine  the  will  only  by  means  of  the  pleasure  it 
promises,  we  cannot  afterwards  blâme  him  for  holding  thàt 
this  pleasure  is  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  the  coarsest 
sensés.  For  we  hâve  no  reason  whatever  to  charge  him  with 
holding  that  the  ideas  by  which  this  feeling  is  excitcd  in  us 
belong  merely  to  the  bodily  sensés.  As  far  as  can  be  con- 
jectured,  he  sought  the  source  of  many  of  them  in  the  use  of 
the  higher  cognitive  faculty,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him, 
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and  could  not  prevent  him,  from  holding  that  the  pleasure 
itself  which  those  întellectual  ideas  give  us,  and  by  which 
alone  they  can  détermine  the  will,  is  just  of  the  same  kind. 
Consistency  is  the  highest  obligation  of  a  philosopher,  and 
yet  the  most  rarely  found.  The  ancient  Greek  schools  give 
us  more  examples  of  it  than  we  find  in  our  syncretistic  âge, 
in  which  a  certain  shallôw  and  dishonest  System  of  compromise 
of  contradictory  principles  is  devised,  because  it  corn- 
mends  itself  better  to  a  public  which  is  content  to  know 
something  of  everything  and  nothing  thoroughly,  so  as 
to  please  every  party.^ 

The  principle  of  private  happiness,  howéver  much  under- 
standing  and  reason  may  be  used  in  it,  cannot  contain  any 
other  determining  principles  for  the  will  than  those  which 
belong  to  the  lower  desires;  and  either  there  are  no  [higher*] 
desires  at  ail,  or  pure  reason  must  of  itself  alone  beprac- 
tical  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  able  to  détermine  the  will  by  the 
mère  form  of  the  practical  rule  without  supposing  any  feel- 
îng,  and  consequently  without  âny  idea  of  the  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  which  is  the  matter  of  the  désire,  and  which 
is  always  an  empirical  condition.  Then  only,  when  reason 
of  itself  détermines  the  will  (not  as  the  servant  of  the 
inclination),  it  is  really  a  h^her  désire  to  which  that 
which  is  pathologically  determined  is  subordinate,  and  is 
really,  and  even  specifically  distinct  from  the  latter,  so  that 


['  Literally,  "  to  hâve  a  fîrm  seat  in  any  saddle.''    It  may  benoted  that 
Kant's  father  was  a  saddler.] 

['  Not  in  the  original  'text  ] 
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even  the  slîghtest  adtnixture  of  the  motives  of  the  latter  im- 
pairs its  strength  and  superiority  ;  just  as  in  a  mathematical 
démonstration  the  least  empirîcal  condition  would  dégrade 
and  destroy  its  force  and  value.  Reason,  with  its  prac- 
tîcal  law,  détermines  the  will  immediately,  not  by  means  of 
an  intervening  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  not  even  of 
pleasure  in  the  law  itself,  and  it  is  only  because  it  can,  as 
pure  reason,  be  practical,  that  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  légis- 
lative. 

Remark  IL 

To  be  happy  is  necessarily  the  wish  of  every  finite  rational 
being,  and  this  therefore  is  inevitably  a  determinîng  prin- 
ciple  of  its  faculty  of  désire.  For  we  are  not  in  possession 
originally  of  satisfaction  with  our  whole  existence — 
a  bliss  which  would  imply  a  consciousness  of  our  own  inde- 
pendent  self-sufficiency — thig  is  a  problem  imposed  upon 
us  by  our  own  finite  nature,  because  we  hâve  wants,  and 
thèse  wants  regard  the  matter  of  our  desires,  that  is,  some- 
thing  that  is  relative  to  a  subjective  feeling  of  pleasure  or 
pain,  which  détermines  what  we  need  in  order  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  condition.  But  just  because  this  material  principle 
of  détermination  can  only  be  empirically  known  by  the 
subject,  ît  is  impossible  to  regard  this  problem  as  a  law, 
for  a  law  being  objective  must  contain  the  very  same  prin- 
ciple  of  détermination  of  the  will  in  ail  cases  and  for  ail 
rational  beihgs.  For,  although  the  notion  of  happiness  is  in 
every  case  xYit  foundation-of  the  practical  relation  of  the  oi^fects 
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to  the  désires,  yet  it  is  only  a  gênerai  name  for  the  subjec- 
tive determining  principles,  and  détermines  nothing  speci- 
fically,  whéreas  this  is  what  alone  we  are  concemed 
with  in  this  practical  problem,  which  cannot  be  solved  at 
ail  without  such  spécifie  détermination.  For  it  is  every 
man's  own  spécial  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain  that  décides 
in  what  he  is  to  place  his  happiness,  and  even  in  the  same 
subject  this  will  vary  with  the  différence  of  his  wants 
according  as  this  feeling  changes,  and  thus  a  law  which  is 
suhjectivdy  neassary  (as  a  law  of  nature)  is  objectivdy  a 
very  contingent  practical  principle,  which  can  and  must  be 
very  différent  in  différent  subjects,  and  therefore,  can  never 
fumish  a  law  ;  since,  in  the  désire  for  happiness,  it  is  not 
the  form  of  the  law  that  is  décisive,  but  simply  its  matter, 
namely,  whether  I  am  to  expect  pleasure  in  foUowing  the 
law,  and  how  much.  Principles  of  self-love  may,  îndeed, 
contain  universal  precepts  of  skill  (how  to  find  means  to 
accomplish  one*s  purposes),  but  in  that  case  they  are 
merely  theoretical  principles*  ;  as  for  example,  how  he 
who  wottld  like  to  eat  bread  should  contrive  a 
mill  ;  but  practical  precepts  founded  on  them  can  never  be 
universal,  for  the  determining  principle  of  the  désire  is 


^  Propositions  which  in  mathematics  or  physics  are  called  practical 
ougfat  properly  to  be  called  Uehnical.  For  they  hâve  nothing  to  do  with 
the  détermination  of  the  will  ;  they  only  point  ont  how  a  certain  effect  is 
to  be  produced,  and  are  therefore  just  as  theoretical  as  any  propositions 
which  express  the  connection  of  a  cause  with  an  effect.  Now  whoever 
chooses  the  efiect  must  also  ckoose  the  cause. 
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based  on  the  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain,  which  can  never 
be  supposed  to  be  universally  directed  to  the  same  objects. 

Even  supposîng,  however,  that  ail  finite  rational  beings 
were  thoroughly  agreed  as  to  what  were  the  objects  of 
theîr  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  also  as  to  the 
means  which  they  must  employ  to  attain  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other  ;  still,  they  could  by  no  means  set  up  the 
frincipîe  of  self-love  as  a  prctctical  law^  for  this  unanimity 
would  be  only  contingent.    The  principle  of  detennination 
would  still  be  only  subjectively  valid  and  merely  empirical, 
and  would  not  possess  the  necessity  which  is  conceived  in 
every  law,  namely,  an  objective  necessity  arising  from  à  priori 
grounds  3  unless,  indeed,  we  hold  this  necessity  to  be  not 
at  ail  practical,  but  merely  physical,  viz.,  that  our  action  is 
as  inevitably  determined  by  our  inclination,  as  yawning 
when  we  see  others  yawn.     It  would  be  better  to  maintain 
that  there  are  no  practical  laws  at  ail,  but  only  counseis  for 
the  service  of  our  desires,  than  to  raise  merely  subjective 
principles  to  the  rank  of  practical  laws,  which  hâve  objec- 
tive necessity,  and  not  merely  subjective,  and  which  must 
be  known  by  reason  à  priori^  not  by  expérience,  (however 
empirically  universal  this  may  be).  Even  the  rules  of  coires- 
pouding  phenomena  are  only  called  laws  of  nature  {e.g,y 
the  mechanical  laws),  when  we  either  know  them  really 
à  priori,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  chemical  laws)  suppose  that 
they  would  be  known  à  priori  from  objective  grounds  if 
our  insight  reached  further.    But  in  the  case  of  merely 
subjective   practical   principles,    it  is   expressly  made  a 
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condition  that  they  rest  not  on  objective,  but  on  subjective 
conditions  of  choice,  and  hence  that  they  must  always  be 
represented  as  mère  maxims;  never  as  practical  laws. 
This  second  remark  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  mère  verbal 
refinement,  but  it  defines  the  terms  of  the  most  important 
distinction  which  can  come  into  considération  in  practical 
investigations. 

§4. 

Theorem  II L 

A  rational  being  cannot  regard  his  maxims  as  prac- 
tical universal  laws,  unless  he  conceîves  them  as 
principles  which  détermine  the  will,  not  by  theîr 
matter,  but  by  their  form  only. 

By  the  matter  of  a  practical  prîncîple  I  mean  the 
object  of  the  will.  This  object  is  either  the  determining 
ground  of  the  will  or  ît  is  not.  In  the  former  case  the 
nile  of  the  will  is  subjected  to  an  empirical  condition 
(viz.,  the  relation  of  the  determining  îdea  to  thç  feelîng 
of  pleasure  and  pain),  consequently  it  can  not  be  a 
practical  law.  Now,  when  we  abstract  from  a  law  ail 
matter,  i,e.,  every  object  of  the  will  (as  a  determining 
principle)  nothing  is  left  but  the  mère  form  of  a 
universal  législation.  Therefore  either  a  rational 
being  cannot  conceîve  his  subjective  practical 
principles,  that  is,  his  maxims  as  being  at  the  same 
tîme  universal  laws,  or  he  must  suppose  that  their 
mère  form  by  which  they  are  fitted  for  universal 
législation  is  alone  what  makes  them  practical  laws. 
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Remark. 

The  commonest  understanding  can  distingiûsh  without 
instruction  what  form  of  maidm  is  adapted  for  universal 
législation.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  I  hâve  made  it  my 
maxim  to  increase  my  fortune  by  every  safe  means.  Now 
I  hâve  a  deposit  in  my  hands,  the  owner  of  which  is  dead 
and  has  left  no  writing  about  it.  This  is  just  the  case  for  my 
maxim.  I  désire  then  to  know  whether  that  maxim  can 
also  hold  good  as  a  universal  practical  law,  I  apply  it, 
therefore,  to  the  présent  case,  and  ask  whether  it  could  take 
the  form  of  a  law,  and  consequently  whether  I  can  by  my 
maxim  at  the  same  time  give  such  a  law  as  this,  that  every- 
one  may  deny  a  deposit  of  which  no  one  can  produce  a  proof. 
I  at  once  become  aware  that  such  a  principle,  viewed  as  a 
law,  would  annihilate  itself,  because  the  resuit  would  be  that 
there  would  be  no  deposits.  A  practical  law  which  I 
recognise  as  such  must  be  qualified  for  universal  législation  ; 
this  is  an  identical  proposition,  and,  therefore,  self-erident 
Now  if  I  say  that  my  will  is  subject  to  a  practical  law,  I 
cannot  adduce  my  inclination  {ex,  gr.^  in  the  présent  case 
my  avarice)  as  a  principle  of  détermination  fitted  to  be  a 
universal  practical  law  ;  for  this  is  so  far  from  being  fitted 
for  a  universal  législation,  that,  if  put  in  the  form  of  a 
universal  law,  it  would  destroy  itself, 

It  is,  therefore,  surprising  that  intelligent  men  could  hâve 
thought  of  calling  the  désire  of  happiness  a  universal 
practical  law  on  the  ground  that  the  désire  is  universal,  and, 
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therefore,  also  thc  maxim  by  which  every  onemakes  this  désire 
détermine  his  will.  For  whercas  in  other  cases  a  universal 
law  of  nature  makes  everything  harmonious  ;  hère,  on  the 
contrary,  if  we  attribute  to  the  maxim  the  universality  of  a 
law,  the  extrême  opposite  of  harmony  will  follow,  the 
greatest  opposition,  and  the  complète  destruction  of  the 
maxim  itself,  and  its  purpose.  For,  in  that  case,  the  will  of 
ail  has  not  one  and  the  same  object,  but  everyone  has  his 
own  (his  private  welfare),  which  may  accidentally  accord 
with  the  purposes  of  others  which  are  equally  selfish,  but  it 
is  far  from  sufficing  for  a  law  ;  because  the  occasional 
exceptions  which  one  is  permitted  to  make  are  endless,  and 
cannot  be  défini tely  embraced  in  one  universal  rule.  In 
this  manner,  then,  results  a  harmony  like  that  which  a  certain 
satirical  poem  depicts  as  existing  between  a  married  couple 
bent  on  going  to  ruin,  "  O,  marvellous  harmony,  what  he 
wishes,  she  wishes  also  ;"  or  like  what  is  said  of  the  pledge 
of  Francis  I.  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  **  What  my  brother 
Charles  wishes  that  I  wish  also,"  (viz.,  Milan.)  Empirical 
principles  of  détermination  are  not  fit  for  any  universal 
extemal  législation,  but  just  as  little  for  internai  ;  for  each 
man  makes  his  own  subject  the  foundation  of  his  inclination, 
and  in  the  same  subject  sometimes  one  inclination,  some- 
times  another,  has  th'e  prépondérance.  To  discover  a  law 
which  would  govem  them  ail  under  this  condition,  namely, 
bringing  them  ail  into  harmony,  is  quite  impossible. 
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§5. 
Problem  L 

Supposing  that  the  mère  législative  form  of  maxims 
is  alone  the  sufllcient  detérmining  principle  of  a  will, 
to  find  the  nature  of  the  will  which  can  be  determined 
by  it  alone. 

Since  the  bare  form  of  the  law  can  only  be 
conceîved  by  reason,  and  is  therefore  not  an  object 
of  the  sensés,  and  consequently  does  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  phenomena,  ît  foUows  that  the  idea  of  it, 
which  détermines  the  will,  is  distinct  from  ail  the 
principles  that  détermine  events  in  nature  according 
to  the  law  of  causality,  because  in  their  case  the  detér- 
mining principles  must  themselves  be  phenomena. 
Now,  if  no  other  detérmining  principle  can  serve  as  a 
law  for  the  will  except  that  universal  législative  form, 
such  a  will  must  be  conceived  as  quite  independent  on 
the  natural  law  of  phenomena  in  their  mutual  relation, 
namely,  the  law  of  causality  ;  such  independence  is 
ci}X^à  freedom  in  the  strictest,  that  is  in  the  transcen- 
dental  sensé  ;  consequently,  a  will  which  can  hâve  îts 
law  in  nothîng  but  the  mère  législative  form  of  the 
maxim  is  a  free  will. 

§6. 

Problem  IL 

Supposing  that  a  will  is  free,  to  find  the  law  which 
alone  is  compétent  to  détermine  it  necessarily. 
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Sînce  the  matter  of  the  practical  law,  /.^.,  an  object  of 
the  maxîm,  can  never  be  given  otherwîse  than  empîri- 
cally,  and  the  free  wîll  is  independent  on  empirical 
conditions  (that  is  conditions  belonging  to  the  world  of 
sensé)  and  yet  is  determinable,  consequently  a  free 
will  must  find  its  principle  of  détermination  in  the 
law,  and  yet  independently  of  the  matter  of  the  law. 
But,  besides  the  matter  of  the  law,  nothing  is  contained 
in  it  except  the  législative  form.  It  is  the  législative 
form,  then,  contained  in  the  maxim,  which  can  alone 
constitute  a  principle  of  détermination  of  the  will. 

Remark. 

Thus  freedom  and  an  unconditional  practical  law  recîpro- 
cally  imply  each  other.  New  I  do  not  ask  hère  whether 
they  are  in  fact  distinct,  or  whether  an  unconditioned  law  is 
not  rather  merely  the  consciousness  of  a  pure  practical 
reason,  and  the  latter  identîcal  with  the  positive  concept  of 
freedom  ;  I  only  ask,  whence  begins  our  knowiedge  of  the 
unconditionally  practical,  whether  it  is  from  freedom  or 
froin  the  practical  law?  Now  it  cannot  begin  from  freedom, 
for  of  this  we  cannot  be  immediately  conscious,  since  the 
first  concept  of  it  is  négative  ;  nor  can  we  infer  it  from 
expérience,  for  expérience  gives  us  the  knowiedge  only  of 
the  law  of  phenomena,  and  hence  of  the  mechanîsm  of 
nature,  the  direct  opposite  of  freedom.  It  is  therefore  the 
moral  law,  of  which  we  become  directly  conscious,  (as  soon 
as  we  trace  for  ourselves  maxims  of   the  will)  that  first 
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présents  itself  to  us,  and  leads  direcdy  to  the  concept  of 
freedom,  inasmuch  as  reason  présents  it  as  a  prindple  of  dé- 
termination not  to  be  outweighed  by  any  sensible  condi- 
tions, nay,  wholly  independent  of  them.  Bat  how  is  the 
consciousness  of  that  moral  law  possible?  We  canbecome 
conscious  of  pure  practical  laws  just  as  we  are  conscious  of 
pure  theoretical  laws,  by  attending  to  the  necessity  with 
which  reason  prescribes  them,  and  to  the  élimination  of  a\\ 
empirical  conditions,  which  it  directs.  The  concept  of  a 
pure  will  anses  out  of  the  former,  as  that  of  a  pure  under- 
standing  arises  out  of  the  latter.  That  this  is  the  true^ 
subordination  of  our  concepts,  and  that  it  is  morality  that 
first  discoversto  us  the  notion  of  freedom,  hence  that  itis^ac- 
tical  reason  which,  with  this  concept,  first  proposes  to  spécu- 
lative reason  the  most  insoluble  problem,  thereby  placing 
it  in  the  greatest  perplexity,  is  évident  from  the 
foUowing  considération.  Since  nothing  in  phenomena  can 
bfc  explained  by  the  concept  of  freedom,  but  the  mechanism 
of  nature  must  constitute  the  only  due  ;  moreover,  when 
pure  reason  tries  to  ascend  in  the  séries  of  causes  to  the 
unconditioned,  it  falls  into  an  antinomy  which  is  entangled 
in  incomprehensibilities  on  the  one  side  as  much  as  the  other; 
whilst  the  latter  (namely  mechanism)  is  at  least  useful  in 
the  explanation  of  phenomena,  therefore  no  one  would  ever 
hâve  been  so  rash  as  to  introduce  freedom  into  science,  had 
not  the  moral  law,  and  with  it  practical  reason,  come  in  and 
forced  this  notion  upon  us.  Expérience  confirms  this  order 
of  notions.    Suppose  some  one  asserts  of  his  lustful  appetite 
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that  when  the  desired  object  and  the  opportunity  are  présent 
it  is  quite  irrésistible.  [  Ask  him]  : — if  a  gallows  were  erected 
before  the  house  whei^  he  finds  this  opportunity,  in  order 
that  he  should  be  hanged  thereon  immediately  after  the 
gratification  of  his  lust,  whether  he  could  not  then  control 
his  passion  ;  we  need  not  be  long  in  doubt  what  he  would 
reply.  Ask  him  however  : — if  his  sovereign  ordered  him  on 
pain  of  the  same  immédiate  exécution  to  bear  false  witness 
against  an  hônourable  man,  whom  the  prince  might  wish  to 
destroy  under  a  plausible  pretext,  would  he  consider  it 
possible  in  that  case  tp  overcome  his  love  of  life,  however 
great  it  may  be.  He  would  perhaps  not  venture  to  afïirm 
whether  he  would  do  so  or  not,  but  he  must  unhesitatingly 
admit  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  He  judges,  therefore,  that 
he  can  do  a  certain  thing  because  he  is  conscious  that  he 
ought,  and  he  recognizes  that  he  is  free,  a  fact  which  but 
for  the  moral  law  he  would  never  hâve  known. 

FUNDAMENTAL   LAW  OF  THE  PURE   PRACIICAL   REASON. 

Act  SO  that  the  makim  of  thy  wîll  can  always  at  the 
same  time  hold  good  as  a  principle  of  universal  légis- 
lation. 

Remark. 

Pure  geometry  has  postulâtes  which  are  practical  proposi- 
tions, but  contain  nothing  further  than  the  assumption  that 
we  can  do  something  if  it  is  required  that  we  should  do  it, 
and  thèse  are  the  only  geometrical  propositions  that  concem 
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actual  existence.  They  are,  then,  practical  raies  under  a 
problemadcal  condition  of  the  will;  but  then  the  raie 
says  : — ^We  absolutely  must  proceed  in  a  certain  manner. 
The  practical  raie  is,  therefore,  unconditional,  and,  hence, 
it  is  conceived  à  priori  as  a  categorically  practical  proposi- 
tion by  which  the  will  is  objectively  detertnined  absolutefy 
and  iihmediately  (by  the  practical  raie  itself,  which  thus  is 
in  this  case  a  law)  ;  lot  pure  raison  practical  of  itsdfis  hère 
directly  législative.  The  will  is  thought  as  independent 
on  empirical  conditions,  and,  therefore  as  pure  will  deter- 
mined  by  the  mère  fortn  of  the  iaw,  and  this  principle  of 
détermination  is  regarded  as  the  suprême  condition  of  ail 
maxims.  The  thing  is  strange  enough  and  has  no  parallel 
in  ail  the  rest  of  our  practical  knowledge.  For  the  à  priori 
thought  of  a  possible  universal  législation  which  is  therefore 
merely  problematical,  is  unconditionally  commanded  as  a 
law  without  borrowing  anything  from  expérience  or  from 
any  extemal  will.  This,  however,  is  not  a  precept  to  do 
something  by  which  some  desired  effect  can  be  attai^ed, 
(for  then  the  will  would  dépend  on  physical  conditions),  but 
a  rule  that  détermines  the  will  à  priori  only  so  far  as  regards 
the  form  of  its  maxims  ;  and  thus  it  is  at  least  not  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  a  law,  which  only  applies  to  the 
subjective  form  of  principles,  yet  serves  as  a  principle  of 
détermination  by  means  of  the  objective  form  of  law  in 
général  We  may  call  the  consciousness  of  this  fundamental 
law  a  fact  of  reason,  because  we  cannot  reason  it  out  from 
antécédent  data  of  reason,  ex,  gr,,  the  consciousness  of 
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freedom  (for  this  is  not  antecedently  given),  but  it  présents 
itself  to  us  as  a  synthetic  à  priori  proposition, 
which  is  not  based  on  any  intuition,  either  purie  or  empirical. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  analytical  if  the  freedom  of 
the  will  were  presupposed,  but  to  présuppose  freedom  as  a 
positive  concept  would  require  an  intellectual  intuition,  which 
cannot  hère  be  assumed  ;  however,  when  we  regard  this  law 
as  given^  itmustbe  observed,  in  order  not  to  fall  into  any 
misconception,  that  it  is  not  an  empirical  fact,  but  the  sole 
fact  of  the  pure  reason,  which  thereby  announces  itself  as 
originally  législative  (sicvolo^sicjubeo). 

Corollary. 

Pure  reason  îs  practical  of  îtself  alone,  and  gives 

(to  man)  a  universal  law  which  we  call  the  Moruê' 

Law. 

Remark. 

The  fact  just  mentioned  is  undeniable.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary  to  analyse  the  judgment  that  mon  pass  on  the  lawful- 
ness  oftheir  actions,  in  order  to  find  that,  whatever  inclination 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  Reason,  incorruptible  and  self- 
constraîned,  always  confronts  the  maxim  of  the  will  in  any 
action  with  the  pure  will,  that  is,  with  itself,  considering 
itself  as  à  priori  practical.  Now  this  principle  of  morality, 
just  on  account  of  the  universality  of  the  législation  which 
makes  it  the  formai  suprême  determining  principle  of  the 
will,  without  regard  to  any  subjective  différences,  is  declared 
by  the  reason  to  be  a  law  for  ail  rational  beings,  in  so  far 
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as  they  hâve  a  wSl,  that  is,  a  power  to  détermine  their 

causality  by  the  conception  of  rules  ;  and,  therefore,  so  lar 

as  they  are  capable  of  acting  according  to  principles,  and 

consequently  also  according  to  practical  à  priori  principles, 

(for  thèse  alone  hâve  the  necessity  that  reason  requires  in  à 

principle).  It  is,  therefore,  not  limited  to  men  only,but  appUes 

to  ail  finîte  beîngs  that  possess  reason  and  will  ;   nay,  it 

even  includes  the  Infinité  Being  as  the  suprême  intelligence. 

In  the  former  case,  however,  the  law  has  the  form  of  an 

imperative,  because  in  them,  as  rational  beings,  we  can 

suppose  z.pure  will,  but  being  créatures  affected  wîth  wants 

and  physical  motives,  not  a  holy  will,  that  is,  one  which 

would  be  incapable  of  any  maxim  conflicting  with  the  moral 

law.    In  their  case,  therefore,  the  moral  law  is  an  imperative^ 

which  commands  categorically,  because  the  law  is  uncon- 
ditioned  ;    the    relation   of  such  a    will    to    this   law   is 

dépendance  under  the  name  of  obiigaHan,  which  implies 
a  canstraint  to  an  action,  though  only  by  reason  and  its 
objective  law;  and  this  action  is  called  duty,  because  a 
choice  subject  to  pathological  affections  (though  not 
determined  by  them,  and,  therefore,  still  free),  implies 
a  wish  that  arises  from  subjective  causes,  and,  therefore, 
may  often  be  opposed  to  the  pure  objective  determining 
principle;  whence  it  requires  the  moral  constraint  of  a 
résistance  of  the  practical  reason,  which  may  be  called  an 
internai,  but  intellectual  compulsion.  In  the  suprême  in- 
telligence the  will  is  rightiy  conceived  as  incapable  of  any 
maxim  which  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  objectively  a 
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law  ;  and  the  notion  of  holiness,  which  on  that  account 
belongs  to  it,  places  it,  not  îndeed  abore  ail  pracdcal  laws, 
but  above  ail  practîcally  restrictive  laws,  and  consequently 
above  obligation  and  duty.  This  holiness  of  will  is,  how- 
èver,  a  practical  idea,  which  must  necessarily  serve  as  a 
type  to  which  finite  rational  beingscan  only  approximate 
indefinitely,  and  which  the  moral  law,  which  is  itself  on  this 
account  called  holy,  constantly  and  rightly  holds  beforetheir 
eyes.  The  ùtmost  that  finite  practical  reason  can  efTect  is 
to  be  certain  of  this  indefinite  progress  of  one's  maxims,  and 
of  their  steady  disposition  to  advance.  Thi3  is  virtue,  and 
virtue  at  least  as  a  naturally  acquired  faculty,  can  never 
be  perfect,  because  assurance  in  such  a  case  never  becomes 
apodictic  certainty,  and  when  it  only  amounts  to  persuasion 
is  very  dangerous. 

§8.     , 

Tkeorent  IV. 

The  Autonomy  of  the  will  is  the  soie  principle  of  ail 
moral  laws,  and  of  ail  duties  which  conform  to  them  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  heteronomy  of  the  will  not  only 
cannot  be  the  basis  of  any  obligation,  but  is,  on  the 
contrary,  opposed  to  the  principle  thereof,  and  to  the 
morality  of  the  will.  In  fact  the  sole  principle  of 
morality  consists  in  the  indépendance  on  ail  matter 
of  the  law  (namely,  a  desired  object),  and  in  the  déter- 
mination of  the  will  by  the  mère  universal  législative 
form  of  which  its  maxim  must  be  capable.     Now 
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this  independfHce  \sfreedom  in  the  négative  sensé,  and 
this  self-l^islatiûm  of  the  pure,  and,  therefore, 
practical  rcason,  is  freedom  in  the  positive  sensé. 
Thus  the  moral  law  expresses  nothïng  else  than  the 
autoHûmy  of  the  pure  practical  reason;  that  is,  of 
freedom  ;  and  this  is.itself  the  formai  condition  of  ail 
maxims,  and  on  this  condition  only  can  they  agrée 
with  the  suprême  practical  law.  If  therefore  the 
matter  of  the  volition,  which  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  object  of  a  désire  that  is  connected  with  the  law, 
enters  into  the  practical  law,  as  the  condition  of 
its  possibility^  thcre  results  heteronomy  of  choîce, 
namely,  dependence  on  the  physical  law  that  we  should 
follow  some  impulse  or  inclination.  In  that  case 
the  will  does  not  give  itself  the  law,  but  only  the 
precept  how  rationally  to  follow  pathological  laws  ; 
and  the  maxim,  which,  in  such  a  case,  never  contains 
the  universally  législative  form,  not  only  produces 
no  obligation,  but  is  itself  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
a  pure  practical  reason,  and,  therefore,  also  to  the 
moral  disposition,  even  though  the  resulting  action 
may  be  conformable  to  the  law. 

Remark  L 

Hence  a  practical  precept,  which  contains  a  mateiial 
(and  therefore  empirical)  condition,  must  never  be  reckoned 
a  practical  law.  Forthe  law  of  the  pure  will,  which  isfiree, 
brings  the  wiU  into  a  sphère  quite  différent  from  theempirical; 
and  as  the  necessity  involved  in  the  law  is  not  a  physical 
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necessity,  it  can  only  consist  in  the  formai  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  a  law  in  gênerai.  Ail  the  matter  of  practical  rules 
rests  on  subjective  conditions,  which  give  them  only  a  condi- 
tional  universality  (in  case  I  désire  this  or  that,  what  I  must 
do  in  order  to  obtain  it)  and  they  ail  turn  on  the  principle  of 
private  happiness,     Now,  it  is  indeed  undeniable  that  every 
volition  must  hâve  an  object,  and,  therefore,  a  matter  j  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  the  determining  principle,  and 
the  condition  of  the  maxim  ;  for,  if  it  is  so,  then  this  cannot 
be  exhibited  in  a  universally  législative  form,  since   in  that 
case  the  expectation  of  the  existence  of  the  object  would  be 
the  determining  cause  of  the  choice,  and  the  volition  must 
présuppose    the   dependence  of  the   faculty  of  désire  on 
the  existence  of  something  ;  but  this  dependence  can  only 
be  sought  in  empirical  conditions,  and  therefore  can  never 
furnish  a  foundation  foi  a  necessary    and  universal  rule. 
Thus,  the  happiness  of  others  may  be  the  object  of  the  will 
of  a  rational  being.     But  if  it  were  the  determining  principle 
of  the  maxim  we  must  assume  that  we  find  not  only  a  rational 
satisfaction  in  the  welfare  of  others,  but  also  a  want  such  as 
the  sympathetic  disposition  in  some  men  occasions.     But 
I  cannot  assume  the  existence  of  this  want  in  every  rational 
being  (not  at  ail  in  God).     The  matter  then  of  the  maxim 
may  remain,  but  it  must  not  be  the  condition  of  it,  else  the 
maxim  could  not  be  a  law.     Hence,  the  mère  form  of  law, 
which  limits  the  matter,  must  also  be  a  reason  for  adding 
this    matter  to  the    will,  not    for  presupposing  it.     For 
example,  let  the  matter  be  my  own  happiness.      This  (rule) 
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if  I  attribute  it  to  everyone  (as,  in  fact,  I  may,  in  the  case  of 
every  finite  being)  can  become  an  objective  practical  law, 
only  if  I  include  the  happiness  of  others.     Therefore,  the 
law  that  we  should  promote  the  happiness  of  others  does 
not  arise  from  the  assumption  that  this  is  an  object  of  evéry- 
one's  choice,  but  merely  from  this,  that  the  form  of  univer- 
sality  which  reason  requires  as  the  condition  of  giving  to  a 
maxim  of  self-love  the  objective  validity  of  a  law,  is  the 
principle  that  détermines  the  will.     Therefore  it  was  not 
the  object  (the  happiness  of  others)  that  determined  the  pure 
will,  but  it  was  the  form  of  law  only,  by  which  I  restricted 
my  maxim,   founded  on  inclination,   so  as  to  give  it  the 
universality  of  a  law,  and  thus  to  adapt  it  to  the  practical 
reason  ;  and  it  is  this  restriction  alone,  and  not  the  addition 
ofanexternal  spring,  that  can  give  rise  to  the  notion  of  the 
obligation   to  extend   the    maxim  of  my  self-love  to   the 
happiness  of  others. 


Remark  2. 


The  direct  opposite  of  the  principle  of  morality  is,  when 
the  principle  oï  private  happiness  is  made  the  determining 
principle  of  the  will,  and  to  this  is  to  be  reduced  every- 
thing  that  places  the  determining  principle  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  law,  anywhere  but  in  the  législative  form  of  the 
maxim.  This  contradiction,  however,  is  not  merely  logical, 
like    that   which  would    arise    between   rules    empirically 
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•conditioned,  if  they  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  necessary 
principles  of  cognition;  but  is  practical,  and  would  ruin 
iiiorality  altogether,  were  not  the  voice  of  reason  in  refer- 
•ence  to  the  will  so  cîear,  so  irrépressible,  so  distinctly 
<iudible,  even  to  the  commonest  men.  It  can  only,  indeed, 
be  maintained  in  the  perplexing  spéculations  of  the  schools, 
which  are  bold  enough  to  shut  their  ears  against  that 
heavenly  voice,  in  order  to  support  a  theory  that  costs  no 
trouble. 

Suppose  that  an  acquaintance  whom  you  otherwise  liked 
were  to  attempt  to  justify  himself  to  you  for  having  borne 
false  witness,  first  by  alleging  the,  in  his  view,  sacred 
<iuty  of  Consulting  his  own  happiness  ;  then  by  enumerat- 
ing  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained  thereby,  pointing 
•out  the  prudence  he  had  shown  in  securing  himself  against 
iletection,  even  by  yourself,  to  whomhe  now  reveals  the 
secret,  only  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  deny  it  at  any 
time  ;  and  suppose  he  were  then  to  affirm,  in  ail  seriousness. 
that  he  has  fultilled  a  true  human  duty;  you  would  either  laugh 
in  his  face,  or  shrink  back  fromhim  with  disgust  ;  and  y  et, 
if  a  man  has  regulated  his  principles  of  action  solely  with  a 
view  to  his  own  advantage,  you  would  hâve  nothing  what- 
•ever  to  object  against  this  mode  of  proceeding.  Or 
suppose  some  one  recommends  you  a  man  as  steward, 
as  a  man  to  whom  you  can  blindly  trust  ail  your  affairs  ; 
and,  in  order  to  inspire  you  with  confidence,  extols  hinx 
as  a  prudent  man  who  thoroughly  understands  his  own 
interest,  and  is  so  indefatigably  active  that  he  lets  slip 
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no  opportunity  of  advancing  it;  lastly,  lest  you  should 
be  afraid  of  finding  a  vulgar  selfishness  in  him,  praises 
the  good  taste  with  which  he  lives;  not  seeking  his. 
pleasure  in  money-making,  or  in  coarse  wantonness,  but 
in  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge,  in  instructive  inter-^ 
course  with  a  sélect  circle,  and  even  in  relieving  the  needy  ; 
while  as  to  the  means,  (which,  of  course,  dérive  ail  theîr 
value  from  the  end)  he  is  not  particular,  and  is  ready 
to  use  other  people's  money  for  the  purpose  as  if  it  were 
his  own,  provided  only  he  knows  that  he  can  do  so  safely^ 
and  without  discover}'  ;  you  would  either  believe  that  the 
recommender  was  mocking  you,  or  that  he  had  lost  his. 
sensés.  So  sharply  and  clearly  marked  are  the  boundaries. 
of  morality  and  self-love,  that  even  the  commonest  eye 
cannot  fail  to  distinguish  whether  a  thing  belongs  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  The  few  remarks  that  follow  mny 
appear  superfluous  where  the  truth  is  sô  plain,  but  at  least 
they  may  serve  to  give  a  little  more  distinctness  to  the 
judgment  of  common  sensé. 

The  principle  of  happiness  may,  indeed,  fumish  maxims^ 
but  never  such  as  would  be  compétent  to  be  laws  of  the 
will,  even  if  universal  happiness  were  made  the  object. 
For  since  the  knowledge  of  this  rests  on  mère  empirical 
data,  since  every  man's  judgment  on  it  dépends  very  much 
on  his  particular  point  of  view,  which  is  itself  moreover 
very  variable,  it  can  supply  only  gênerai  rules,*'  not  uni- 
versai;  that  is,  it  can  give  rùles  which  on  the  average  will 
most  frequently  fit,  but  not  rules  which  must  hold  good 
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always  and  necessarily;  hence,  no  practical  laws  can  be 
founded  on  it.  Just  because  in  this  case  an  object  of  choice 
is  the  foundation  of  the  rule,  and  must  therefore  précède 
it  ;  the  rule  can  refer  to  nothing  but  what  is  commended, 
and  therefore  it  refers  to  expérience  and  is  founded  on  it, 
^nd  then  the  variety  of  judgment  must  be  endless.  This 
principle  therefore  does  not  prescribe  the  same  practical 
rules  to  ail  rational  beings,  although  the  rules  are  ail  in- 
cluded  under  a  common  title,  namely  that  of  happiness. 
The  moral  law,  however,  is  conceived  as  objectively  neces- 
•sary,  only  because  it  holds  for  everyone  that  has  reason 
^and  wilL 

The  maxim  of  self-love  (prudence)  only  advises;  the  law 
of  morality  commands.  Now  there  is  a  great  différence 
between  that  which  we  are  advised  to  do,  and  that  to  which 
we  are  obliged, 

The  commonest  intelligence  can  easily  and  without  hési- 
tation see  what  on  the  principle  of  autonomy  of  the  will 
requires  to  be  donc  ;  but  on  supposition  of  heteronomy  of 
the  will,  it  is  hard  and  requires  knowledge  of  the  world 
to  see  what  is  to  be  done.  That  is  to  say,  what  duty  is, 
is  plain  of  itself  to  everyone  ;  but  what  is  to  bring  true 
durable  advantage,  such  as  will  extend  to  the  whole  of 
one's  existence,  is  always  veiled  in  impénétrable  obscurity  ; 
and  much  prudence  is  required  to  adapt  the  practical 
rule  founded  on  it,  to  the  ends  of  life,  even  tolerably,  by 
making  proper  exceptions.  But  the  moral  law  commands 
the  most  punctual  obédience  from  every  one  ;  it  must  there- 
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fore  not  be  so  difficult  to  judge  what  it  requires  to  be 
(lone,  that  the  commonest  unpractised  understandiog,  even 
without  worldly  pradence,  should  fail  to  apply  it  rightly. 

It  is  always  in  every  one's  power  to  satisfy  the  categorical 
command  of  morality  ;  whereas  it  is  but  seldom  possible, 
and  by  no  means  so  to  every  one,  to  satisfy  the  empirically 
conditioned  precept  of  happiness,  even  with  regard  to  a 
single  purpose.  The  reason  is,  that  in  the  former  case 
there  is  question  only  of  the  maxim,  which  must  be  genuine 
and  pure  ;  but  in  the  ktter  case,  there  is  question  also  of 
one's  capacity  and  physical  power  to  realise  a  desired 
object.  A  command  that  every  one  should  try  to  make  him- 
self  happy  would  be  foolish,  for  one  never  commands  any  one 
to  do  what  he  of  himself  infallibly  desires  to  do.  We  must 
only  command  the  means,  or  rather  supply  them,  since 
he  cannot  do  everything  that  he  wishes.  But  to  command 
morality  under  the  name  of  duty  is  quite  rational,  for,  in 
the  first  place,  not  every  one  is  willing  to  obey  its  precepts 
if  they  oppose  his  inclinations  ;  and  as  to  the  means  of 
obeying  this  law,  thèse  need  not  in  this  case  be  taught,. 
for  in  this  respect  whatever  he  wishes  to  do  he  can  do. 

He  who  has  lost  at  play  may  be  vexed  at  himself  and  his 
folly,  but  if  he  is  conscious  of  having  cJuaied  at  play 
(although  he  has  gained  thereby),  he  must  despise  himself 
as  soon  as  he  compares  himself  with  the  moral  law.  This 
must,  uierefore  be  something  différent  from  the  principle 
of  private  happiness.  For  a  man  must  hâve  a  différent 
criterion  when  he  is  compelled  to  say  to  himself  :  I  am 
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a  worthUss  fellow,  though  I  hâve  fiUed  my  purse  ;  and  when 
he  approves  himself,  and  says  :  I  am  a  prudent  man,  for  I 
hâve  enriched  my  treasure. 

Finally,  there  is  something  further  in  the  idea  of  our 
practical  reason,  which  accompanies  the  transgression  of  a 
moral  law, — namely,   its  ///  désert,      Now  the  notion  of 
punishment,  as  such,  cannot  be  united  with  that  of  participa- 
tion of  happiness  ;  for  although  he  who  inflicts  the  punish- 
ment may  at  the  same  time  hâve  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  directing  this  punishment  to  this  end,  yet  it  must  first 
be  justified  in  itself  as  punishment,  /.^.,  as  mère  harm,  so 
that  if  it  stopped  there,  and  the  person  punished  could  get 
no  glimpse  of  kindness  hidden  behind  this  harshness,  he 
must  yet  admit  that  justice  was  donc  hin),  and  that  his 
reward  was  perfectly  suitable  to  his  conduct.     In  every 
punishment,  as  such,  there  must  first  be  justice,  and  this 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  notion.     Benevolence  may, 
indeed,  be  united  with  it,  but  the  man  who  has  deserved 
punishment  has  not  the  least  reason  to  reckon  upon  this. 
Punishment,  then,  is  a  physical  evil,  which,  though  it  be  not 
connected  with  moral  evil  as  a  natural  conséquence,  ought  to 
be  connected  with  it  as  a  conséquence  by  the  principles 
of  a  moral  législation.     Now,  if  every  crime,  even  without 
regarding  the  physical  conséquence  with  respect  to  the 
actor,  is  in  itself  punishable,  that  is,  forfeits  happiness  (at 
least    partially),    it    is    obviously    absurd    to    say,    that 
the  crime  consisted  just  in  this,  that  he  has  drawn  punish- 
ment on  himself,  thereby  injuring  his  private  happiness  ; 
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(which,  on  the  principle  of  self-love,  must  be  the  proper 
notion  of  ail  crime).  According  to  this  view  the  punishment 
would  be  the  reason  for  calling  anything  a  crime,  and 
justice  would,  on  the  contrary,  consist  in  omitting  ail 
punishment,  and  even  preventing  that  which  naturally 
follows  ;  for,  if  this  were  done,  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
evil  in  the  action,  since  the  harm  which  otherwise  followed 
ît,  and  on  account  of  which  alone  the  action  was  called 
evil,  would  now  be  prevented.  To  look,  however,  on  ail 
rewards  and  punishments  as  merely  the  machinery  in  the 
hand  of  a  higher  power,  which  is  to  serve  only  to  set 
rational  créatures  striving  after  their  final  end  (happiness), 
this  is  to  reduce  the  will  to  a  mechanism  destructive  of 
freedom  ;  this  is  so  évident  that  it  need  not  detain  us. 

More  refined,  though  equally  false,  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  suppose  a  certain  spécial  moral  sensé,  which  sensé  and 
not  reason  détermines  the  moral  law,  and  in  conséquence  of 
which  the  consciousness  of  virtue  is  supposed  to  be  directly 
connected  with  contentment  and  pleasure;  that  of  vice, 
with  mental  dissatisfaction  and  pain.  They  thus  reduce  the 
whole  to  the  désire  of  happiness.  Without  repeating 
what  has  been  said  above,  I  will  hère  only  remark  the 
fallacy  they  fall  into.  In  order  to  imagine  the  vicions 
man  as  tormented  with  mental  dissatisfaction  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  transgressions,  they  must  first  represent 
him  as  at  bottom,  at  least  in  some  degree,  morally  good  ; 
just  as  he  who  is  pleased  with  the  consciousness  of  right 
conduct  must  be  conceived    as    already  virtuous.      The 
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notion  of  morality  and  duty  must,  therefore,  hâve  preceded 
any  regard  to  this  satisfaction,  and  cannot  be  derived  from 
ât.  A  man  must  first  appreciate  the  importance  of  what  we 
<:all  duty,  the  authority  of  the  moral  law,  and  the  immédiate 
•dignity  which  the  foUowing  of  it  gives  to  the  person  in 
his  own  eyes,  in  order  to  feel  that  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
4Sciousness  of  his  conformity  to  it,  and  the  bitter  remorse 
that  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  its  transgression. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  feel  this  satisfaction  or  dissa- 
tisfaction prior  to  the  knowledge  of  obligation,  or  to  make 
it  the  basis  of  the  latter.  A  man  must  be  at  least  half 
honest  in  order  even  to  be  able  to  form  a  conception  of 
thèse  feelings.  I  do  not  deny  that  as  the  human  will  is, 
by  virtue  of  liberty,  capable  of  being  immediately  determined 
by  the  moral  law,  so  fréquent  practice  in  accordance  with 
this  principle  of  détermination  can,  at  least,  produce  sub- 
jectively  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
duty  to  establish  and  to  cultivate  this,  which  alone  deserves 
to  be  called  properly  the  moral  feeling  ;  but  the  notion  of 
duty  cannot  be  derived  from  it,  else  we  should  hâve  to 
suppose  a  feeling  for  the  law  as  such,  and  thus  make  that 
an  object  of  sensation  which  can  only  be  thought  by  the 
reason  ;  and  this,  if  it  is  not  to  be  a  flat  contradiction, 
would  destroy  ail  notion  of  duty,  and  put  in  its  place  a 
mère  mechanical  play  of  refined  inclinations  sometimes 
contending  with  the  coarser. 

If  now  we  compare  our  formai  suprême  principle  of 
pure  practical  reason,   (that    of  autonomy   of   the    will) 
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with  ail  previous  material  principles  of  morality,  we  can 
exhibît  them  ail  in  a  table  in  which  ail  possible  cases 
are  exhausted,  except  the  one  formai  principle  ;  and  thus 
we  can  show  visibly  that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  any  other 
principle  than  that  now  proposed.  In  fact  ail  possible 
principles  of  détermination  of  the  will  are  either  merely 
subjective^  and  therefore  empirical,  or  are  objective  and 
rational  ;  and  both  are  either  externcU  or  internai. 
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Those  at  the  left  hand  are  ail  empirical,  and  evidently 
incapable  of  fumishing  the  universal  principle  of  morality  ; 
but  those  on  the  right  hand  are  based  on  reason  (for  perfec- 
tion as  a  quality  of  things,  and  the  highest  perfection  con- 
ceived  as  substance^  that  is,  God,  can  only  be  thought  by 
means  of  rational  concepts).  But  the  former  notion,  namely 
that  of  perfection,  may  either  be  taken  in  a  theoretic  significa- 
tion, and  then  it  means  nothing  but  the  completeness  of  each 
thing  in  its  own  kind  (transcendental),  or  that  of  a  thing, 
merely  as  a  thing  (metaphysical)  ;  and  with  that  we  are  not 
-concemed  hère.  But  the  notion  of  perfection  in  2ipractical 
sensé  is  the  fitness  or  sufficiency  of  a  thing  for  ail  sorts  of 
purposes.  This  perfection,  as  a  quality  of  man,  and  conse- 
quently  internai,  is  nothing  but  talent,  and  what  strengthens  or 
complètes  this  is  skilL  '  Suprême  perfection  conceived  as  sub- 
stance, that  is  God,  and  conseque  ntly  external  (considered  prac- 
tically),  is  the  sufficiency  of  thisbeing  for  ail  ends.  Ends  then 
must  first  be  given,  relatively  to  which  only  can  the  notion 
oi perfection  (whether  internai  in  ourselves  or  external  in 
God)  be  the  determining  principle  of  the  will.  But  an  end 
— being  an  ohject  which  must  précède  the  détermination  of 
the  will  by  a  practical  rule,  and  contain  the  ground 
of  the  possibility  of  this  détermination,  and  therefore  contain 
also  the  matter  of  the  will,  taken  as  its  determining 
principle — such  an  end  is  always  empirical,  and,  there- 
fore, may  serve  for  the  Epicurean  principle  of  the  happi- 
ness  theory,  but  not  for  the  pure  rational  principle  of 
morality  and  duty.      Thus,  talents  and  the  improvement 
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of  them  because  they  contribute  to  the  advantages  of  life  ; 
or  the  will  of  God,  if  agreement  with  it  be  taken  as  the 
object  of  the  will,  without  any  antécédent  independent 
practical  principle,  can  be  motives  only  by  reason  of  the 
happiness  expected  therefrom.  Hence  it  follows,  first^  that 
ail  the  principles  hère  stated  are  material;  secondiy,  that 
they  include  ail  possible  material  principles  ;  and,  finally, 
the  conclusion,  that  since  material  principles  are  quite  in- 
capable of  furnishing  the  suprême  moral  law  (as  has  bee» 
shown),  the  formai  practical  principle  of  the  pure  Reason,. 
(according  to  which  the  mère  form  of  a  universal 
egislation  must  constitute  the  suprême  and  immédiate 
determining  principle  of  the  will,)  is  the  only  ont  possible- 
which  is  adéquate  to  furnish  categorical  imperatives  ; 
that  is,  practical  laws  (which  make  actions  a  duty)  ; 
and  in  gênerai  to  serve  as  the  principle  of  morality,  both 
in  criticising  conduct  and  also  in  its  application  to  the 
human  will  to  détermine  it. 

I. 

Of  the  Déduction  of  t/ie  ftmdaniental principles  of  the 

pure  practical  Reason, 

This  Analytîc  shows  that  pure  reason  can  bc 
practical,  that  is,  can  of  itself  détermine  the  will  in- 
dependently  of  anything  empirical  ;  and  this  it  proves 
by  a  fact  in  which  pure  reason  in  us  proves  itself 
actually  practical,  namely,  the  autonomy  shewn  in  the 
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fundamental  princîple  of  morality,  by  which  Reason 
détermines  the  will  to  action. 

It  shows  at  the  same  time  that  this  fact  is  însepar- 
ably  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  freedom  of 
the  will  ;  nay,  is  identical  with  it  ;  and  by  this  the 
will  of  a  rational  being,  although  as  belonging  to  the 
world  of  sensé  it  recognises  itself  as  necessarîly  subject 
to  the  laws  of  causality  like  other  efficient  causes, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  on  another  side,  namely,  as  a 
being  in  itself,  is  conscious  of  exîsting  in  and  being 
determined  byan  intelligible  orderof  things;  conscious 
not  by  virtue  of  a  spécial  intuition  of  itself,  but  by 
virtuc  of  certain  dynamical  laws  which  détermine  its 
causality  in  the  sensible  world  ;  for  it  has  been 
clsewhere  proved  that  if  freedom  is  predicated  of  us, 
it  transports  us  into  an  intelligible  order  of  things. 

Now,  if  we  compare  with  this  the  analytical  part 
of  the  critique  of  pure  spéculative  Reason,  we  shall 
see  a  remarkable  contrast.  There  it  was  not  funda- 
mental principles,  but  pure,  sensible  inhdtion  (space 
and  time),  that  was  the  first  datum  that  made  a  priori 
knowledge  possible,  though  only  of  objects  of  the 
sensés.  Synthetical  principles  could  not  be  derived 
from  mère  concepts  without  intuition  ;  on  the  con- 
trary  they  could  only  exist  with  référence  to  this 
intuition,  and  therefore  to  objects  of  possible  ex- 
périence, since  it  is  the  concepts  of  the  understand- 
ing,  united  with  this  intuition,  which  alone  make  that 
knowledge  possible  which  we  call  expérience.    Beyond 
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•obj  ects  of  expérience,  and  therefore  wîth  regard  to  thîngs 
as  noumena,  ail  positive  knowledge  was  rightly  dis- 
claimed  for  spéculative  reason.  This  Reason,  however, 
went  so  far  as  to  establish  with  certainty  the  concept 
of  noumena  ;  that  is,  the  possibility,  nay  the  necessity, 
of  thinking  them  ;  for  example,  it  showed  against 
ail  objections  that  the  supposition  of  freedom,  nega- 
tively  considered,  was  quite  consistent  with  those 
principles  and  limitations  of  pure  theoretic  reason. 
But  it  could  not  give  us  any  definite  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  such  objects,  but 
on  the  contrary  eut  off  ail  view  of  them  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moral  law,  although  it  gives 
no  viciVy  yet  gives  us  a  fact  absolutely  inexplicable 
from  any  data  of  the  sensible  world,  and  the  whole 
compass  of  our  theoretical  use  of  reason,  a  fact 
which  points  to  a  pure  world  of  the  understanding, 
nay,  even  defines  \t  positively,  and  enables  us  to  know 
something  of  it,  namely  a  law. 

This  law  (as  far  as  rational  beings  are  con- 
cerjjed)  gives  to  the  world  of  sensé,  which  is  a  sensible 
System  of  nature,  the  form  of  a  world  of  the  under- 
standing, that  is,  of  a  supersensible  systcin  of  nature  y 
without  interfcring  with  its  mechanism.  Now,  a 
System  of  nature,  in  the  most  gênerai  sensé,  is  the 
existence  of  things  under  laws.  The  sensible  nature 
of  rational  beings  in  gênerai  is  their  existence  under 
laws  empirically  conditioned,  which,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  reason,  is  Jteteronomy ,    The  supersensible 
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nature  of  the  same  beings,  on  the  otherhand,  îs  theîr 
existence  according  to  laws  whîch  are  independent 
on  every  empirîcal  condition,  and,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  mitonomy  of  pure  reason.  And,  sînce  the  laws 
by  which  the  existence  ofthings  dépends  on  cognition 
are  practical,  supersensible  nature,  so  far  as  we  can 
form  any  notion  of  it,  is  nothing  else  than  a  System  of 
fiature  under  the  autonomy  of  pure  practical  reason. 
Now,  the  law    of  this  autonomy  is  the  moral  law, 
whîch,  therefore,  îs  the  fundamental  law  of  a  super- 
sensible nature,  and  of  a  pure  world  of  understanding, 
whose  counterpart  must  exist  in  the  world  of  sensé, 
but  without  interfering  with  its  laws.     We  might  call 
the  former  the  arclietypal  world    (jiatura  arcketypa)^ 
which  we  only  know  in  the  reason  ;  and  the   latter 
the   ectypal  world    (iiatura   ectypa\  because   it   con- 
taîns   the   possible  effect  of  the   idea  of  the  former 
which  is  the  determining  principle  of  the  will.     For 
the   moral  law,  in   fact,  transfers  us  ideally  into  a 
System  in  which  pure  reason,  if  it  were  accompanîed 
with   adéquate    physical  power,  would  produce  the 
sumimnn  bojium,  and  it  détermines  our  will  to  give 
the  sensible  world  the  form  of  a  System  of  rational 
beings. 

The  least  attention  to  oneself  proves  that  this  idea 
really  serves  us  the  modcl  for  the  déterminations  of 
our  will. 

When  the  maxim  which  I  am  disposed  to  foUow 
in  giving  tcstimony,  is  tcsted  by  the  practical  reason, 
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I  always  consider  what  ît  would  be  if  ît  were  to  hold 
as  a  universal  law  of  nature.  It  is  manifest  that  in 
this  vîew  it  would  oblige  every  one  to  speak  the 
truth.  For  it  cannot  hold  as  a  universal  law  of 
nature  that  statements  should  be  allowed  to  hâve 
the  force  of  proof,  and  yet  to  be  purposely  untrue. 
Similarly,  the  maxim  which  I  adopt  with  respect  to 
disposing  freely  of  my  life  is  at  once  determined, 
when  I  ask  myself  what  it  should  be,  in  order  that  a 
System,  of  which  it  is  the  law,  should  maintain  itself. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a  System  no  onexould 
arbitrarily  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  for  such  an 
arrangement  would  not  be  a  permanent  order  of 
things.  And  so  in  ail  similar  cases.  Now,  in  nature, 
as  it  actually  is  an  object  of  expérience,  the  free  will 
is  not  of  itself  determined  to  maxims  which  could  of 
themselves  be  the  foundation  of  a  natural  System  of 
universal  laws,  or  which  could  even  be  adapted  to 
a  System  so  constituted»;  on  the  contrary  its  maxims 
are  private  inclinations  which  constitute,  indeed,  a 
natural  whole  in  conformity  with  pathological 
(physical)  laws,  but  could  not  form  part  of  a 
System  of  nature,  which  would  only  be  possible 
through  our  will  acting  in  accordance  with  pure 
practical  laws.  Yet  we  are,  through  reason,  conscious 
of  a  law  to  which  ail  our  maxims  are  subject,  as 
though  a  natural  order  must  be  originated  from  our 
will.  This  law,  therefore,  must  be  the  idea  of  a 
natural   System    not  given   in   expérience,   and   yet 
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possible  through  freedom  ;  a -System,  therefore,  whîch 
is  supersensîble,  and  to  which  we  give  objective 
reality,  at  least  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  sînce  we 
look  on  it  as  an  object  of  our  will  as  pure  rational 
beîngs. 

Hence  the  distinction  between  the  laws  of  a  natural 
System  to  which  the  will  is  subjecty  and  of  a  natural 
System  which  is  subject  to  a  will  (as  far  as  its  relation 
to  its  free  actions  is  concerned)  rests  on  this,  that 
in  the  former  the  objects  must  be  causes  of  the  ideas 
which  détermine  the  will  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  the 
will  is  the  cause  of  the  objects  ;  so  that  its  causality 
has  its  determining  principle  solely  in  the  pure  faculty 
of  reason,  which  may  therefore  be  called  a  pure 
practical  reason. 

There  are  therefore  two  very  distinct  problems  ; 
how,  on  theone  side,  pure  reason  can  cognise  objects  a 
prioriy  and  how  on  the  other  side  it  can  be  an  im- 
médiate determining  principle  of  the  will,  that  is, 
of  the  causality  of  the  rational  being  with  respect  to 
the  reality  of  objects  (through  the  mère  thought  of 
the  universal  validity  of  its  own  maxims  as  laws). 

The  former,  which  belongs  to  the  critique  of  the 
pure  spéculative  reason,  requires  a  previous  explana- 
tion,  how  intuitions,  without  which  no  object  can  be 
given,  and,  therefore,  none  known  synthetically,  are 
possible  a  priori;  and  its  solution  turns  out  tobe  that 
thèse  are  ail  only  sensible,  and  therefore  do  not 
render  possible    any   spéculative    knowledge   which 
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goes  further  than  possible  expérience  reaches  ;  and 
that  therefore  ail  the  principles  of  that  pure  spécula- 
tive^ reason  avail  only  to  make  expérience  possible  ; 
■either  expérience  of  given  objects  or  of  those  that 
niay  be  given  ad  infinituiHy  but  never  are  completely 
given. 

The  latter,  which  belongs  to  the  critique  of  prac- 
tical  reason,  requires  no  explanation  how  the  objects 
of  the  faculty  of  désire  are  possible,  for  that  being  a 
problem  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  nature,  is 
left  to  the  critique  of  the  spéculative  reason,  but  only 
how  reason  can  détermine  the  maxims  of  the  will  ; 
whether  this  takes  place  only  by  means  of  an  empi- 
rical  idea  as  a  prînciple  of  détermination,  or  whether 
pure  reason  can  be  practical  and  be  the  law  of  a 
possible  order  of  nature,  which  is  not  empirically 
knowable.  The  possibility  of  such  a  superscnsible 
System  of  nature,  the  conception  of  which  can  also 
be  the  ground  of  its  reality  through  our  own  frec 
will,  does  not  require  any  à  priori  intuition  (of  an 
intelligible  world),  which,  being  in  this  case  supersen- 
sible, would  be  impossible  for  us.  For  the  question 
is  only  as  to  the  determining  principle  of  volition  in 
our  maxims,  namely,  whether  it  is  empirical,  or  is  a  con- 
ception of  the  pure  reason  (having  the  légal  character 
belonging  to  it  in  gênerai),  and  how  it  can  be  the  latter. 
It  is  left  to  the  theoretic  principles  of  reason  to  décide 


[^  The  original  text  bas  **  practical,  *'  obviously  an  error.] 
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whether  the  causality  of  the  will  suffices  for  the  rea-^ 
lisation  of  the  objects  or  not,  this  being  an  inquîry 
into  the  possibility  of  the  objects  of  the  volition. 
Intuition  of  thèse  objects  is  therefore  of  no  importance 
to  the  practical  problem.  We  are  hère  concemed  only 
with  the  détermination  of  the  will  and  the  determining 
principle  of  its  maxims  as  a  free  will,  not  at  ail  with 
the  resuit.  For,  provided  only  that  the  will  conforms 
to  the  law  of  pure  reason,  then  let  its  power  in  exécu- 
tion be  what  it  may,  whether  according  to  thèse 
maxims  of  législation  of  a  possible  System  of  nature 
any  such  System  really  results  or  not,  this  is  na 
concern  of  the  critique,  which  only  inquires  whether 
and  in  what  way,  pure  reason  can  be  practical,  that 
is,  directly  détermine  the  will 

In  this  inquiry  criticism  can  and  must  begin  with 
pure  practical  laws  and  their  reality.  But  instead  of 
intuition  it  takes  as  their  foundation  the  conception  of 
their  existence  in  the  intelligible  world,  namely,  the 
concept  offreedom.  For  freedomhas  no  othermeaning, 
and  thèse  laws  are  only  possible  in  relation  to  free- 
dom  of  the  will,  but,  freedom  being  supposed,  they  are 
necessary,  or  conversely,  freedom  is  necessary  because 
those  laws  are  necessary,  being  practical  postulâtes. 
It  cannot  be  further  explained  how  this  consciousness 
of  the  moral  law,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  of 
freedom,  is  possible  ;  but  that  it  is  admissible  is  well 
established  in  the  theoretical  critique. 

The  Exposition  of  the  suprême  principle  of  prac- 
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tîcal  reason  îs  now  finîshed  ;  that  îs  to  say,  ît  has 
been  shown  first,  what  ît  contaîns,  that  ît  subsîsts  for 
itself  quîte  à  priori  and  independent  on  empîrical 
princîples  ;  and  next,  în  what  ît  îs  distinguîshed  from 
ail  other  practîcal  princîples.  Wîth  the  déduction, 
that  îs,  the  justîfication  of  îts  objectîve  and  unîversal 
valîdîty,  and  the  discernment  of  the  possîbilîty  of 
such  a  synthetîcal  proposition  a  priori,  we  cannot 
expect  to  succeed  so  well  as  în  the  case  of  the  prin- 
cîples of  pure  theoretîcal  reason.  For  thèse  referred 
to  objects  of  possible  expérience,  namely,  to  pheno- 
mena,  and  we  could  prove  that  thèse  phenomena 
could  be  known  as  objects  of  expérience  only  by 
being  brought  under  the  catégories  în  accordance 
wîth  thèse  laws  ;  and  consequently  that  ail  possible 
expérience  must  conform  to  thèse  laws.  But  I  could 
not  proceed  în  this  way  wîth  the  déduction  of  the 
moral  law.  For  this  does  not  concern  the  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  objects,  which  may  be  given  to  the 
reason  from  some  other  source  ;  but  a  knowledge 
which  can  itself  be  the  ground  of  the  existence  of 
the  objects,  and  by  which  reason  în  a  ratîonal  being 
has  causalîty,  i,e.,  pure  reason,  which  can  be  regarded 
as  a  faculty  îmmedîately  determînîng  the  will. 

Now  ail  our  human  însight  îs  at  an  end  as  soon 
as  we  hâve  arrîved  at  fundamental  powers  or  facul- 
ties,  for  the  possîbilîty  of  thèse  cannot  be  undfetood 
by  any  means,  and  just  as  little  should  it  be  arbî- 
trarily  învented    and   assumed.     Therefore,   în  the 
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theoretîc  use  of  reason,  it  îs  expérience  alone  that 
can  justify  us  in  assumîng  them.  This  expédient  of 
adducîng  empirical  proofs  instead  of  a  déduction 
from  à  priori  sources  of  knowledge,  îs  denied  us  hère 
in  respect  to  the  pure  practical  faculty  of  reason.  For 
whatever  requires  to  draw  the  proof  of  its  reality 
from  expérience  must  dépend  for  the  grounds  of  its 
possibility  on  princîples  of  expérience  ;  and  pure, 
yet  practical  reason  by  its  very  notion  cannot  be 
regarded  as  such.  Further,  the  moral  law  is  given  as 
a  fact  of  pure  reason  of  which  we  are  a  priori  con- 
scious,  and  which  is  apodictically  certain,  though  it 
be  granted  that  in  expérience  no  example  of  its 
exact  fulfilment  can  be  found.  Hence,  the  objective 
reality  of  the  moral  law  cannot  be  proved  by  any 
déduction  by  any  efforts  of  theoretical  reason, 
whether  spéculative  or  empirically  supported,  and, 
therefore,  even  if  we  renounced  its  apodictic  certainty, 
it  could  not  be  proved  a  posteriori  by  expérience, 
and  yet  it  is  firmly  established  of  itself 

But  instead  of  this  vainly  sought  déduction  of  the 
moral  principle,  something  else  is  found  which  was 
quite  unexpected,  namely,  that  this  moral  principle 
serves  conversely  as  the  principle  of  the  déduction  of 
an  inscrutable  faculty  which  no  expérience  could  prove, 
but  of  which  spéculative  reason  was  compelled  at  least 
to  assume  the  possibility  (in  order  to  find  amongst  its 
cosmological  ideas  the  uncondîtioned  in  the  chain  of 
causality,  so  as  not  to  contradict  itself), — I  mean  the 
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faculty  of  freedom.  The  moral  law  which  itself  does 
not  require  a  justification,  proves  not  merely  the  possi- 
bilityof  freedom,  but  thatitreally  belongs  to  beings  who 
recognise  this  law  as  binding  on  themselves.  The  moral 
lawis  in  facta  law  of  the  causality  of  free  agents,  and 
therefore  of  the  possibility  of  a  supersensible  System 
of  nature,  just  as  the  metaphysîcal  law  of  events  in  the 
world  of  sensé  was  a  law  of  causality  of  the  sensible 
System  of  nature;  and  it  therefore  détermines  what 
spéculative  philosophy  was  compelled  to  leave  un- 
determined,  namely,  the  law  for  a  causality,  the  con- 
cept of  which  in  the  latter  was  only  négative  ;  and 
therefore  for  the  first  time  gives  this  concept  objective 
reality. 

This  sort  of  credential  of  the  moral  law,  viz.,  that 
it  is  set  forth  as  a  principle  of  the  déduction  of 
freedom,  which  is  a  causality  of  pure  reason,  is 
a  sufficient  substitute  for  ail  a  priori  justification, 
since  theoretic  reason  was  compelled  to  assume  ai 
least  the  possibility  of  freedom,  in  order  to  satisfy  a 
want  of  its  own.  For  the  moral  law  proves  its  reality, 
so  as  even  to  satisfy  the  critique  of  the  spéculative 
reason,  by  the  fact  that  it  adds  a  positive  définition 
to  a  causality  previously  conceived,  only  negatively  the 
possibility  of  which  was  incompréhensible  to  spécula- 
tive reason,  which  yet  was  compelled  to  suppose  it. 
For  it  adds  the  notion  of  a  reason  that  directly 
détermines  the  will  (by  imposing  on  its  maxims,  the 
condition  of  a  universal  législative  form  ;)  and  thus  it 
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îs  able  for  the  first  tîme  to  gîve  objective,  thoiigh  only 
practical  reality,  to  reason,  of  whîch  always 
became  transcendent  when  ît  sought  to  proceed 
speculatively  with  îts  ideas.  It  thus  changes  the  tran-- 
scendent  use  of  reason  into  an  immanent^  ws^y  (so  that 
reason  is  itself  by  means  of  îdeas  an  efficient  cause  in 
the  field  of  expérience). 

The  détermination  of  the  causality  of  beings  in  the 
world  of  sensé,  as  such,  can  never  be  unconditioned  ; 
and  yet  for  every  séries  of  conditions  there  must  be 
something  unconditioned,  and  therefore  there  must 
be  a  causality  which  is  determined  wholly  by  itself. 
Hence,  the  idea  of  freedom  a  faculty  of  absolute  spon- 
taneity  was  not  found  to  be  a  want,  but,  as  far  as  its 
possibility  is  concernedy  an  analytical  principle  of  pure 
reason.  But  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find  in 
expérience  any  example  in  accordance  with  this  idea, 
because  amongst  the  causes  of  things  as  phenomena,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  meet  with  any  absolutely 
unconditioned  détermination  of  causality,  we  were 
only  able  to  défend  our  supposition  ÛiaX  a  freely  acting 
cause  might  be  a  being  in  the  world  of  sensé,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  considered  in  theotherpoint  ofviewas  a 
noumenon  ;  showing  that  there  is  no  contradiction 
în  regarding  ail  its   actions    as   subject  to  physical 

[*  By  *  immanent'  Kant  means  what  is  strictly  confined  within  the  limits 
of  expérience  ;  by  *  transcendent*  what  prétends  to  overpass  thèse 
bounds.  Cf  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft  ed,  Rosmkr,  p,  240.  Meikle- 
john*s  transi,  p.  210.] 
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conditions  so  far  as  they  are  phenomena,  and  yet 
regarding  its  causality  as  physically  uncondî- 
tioned,  in  so  far  as  the  acting  being  belongs  to  the 
world  of  understanding/  and  in  thus  making  the 
concept  of  freedom  the  regulatîve  principle  of  reason. 
By  this  principle  I  do  not  indeed  learn  what  the 
object  is  to  which  that  sort  of  causality  is  attri- 
buted  ;  but  I  remove  the  difficulty,  for,  on  the  one 
sîde,  in  the  explanation  of  events  in  the  world,  and 
consequently  also  of  the  actions  of  rational  beings,  I 
leave  to  the  mechanîsm  of  physical  necessity  the 
right  of  ascending  from  condition  to  condition  ad 
infinituffty  while  on  the  other  sîde  I  keep  open  for 
spéculative  reason  the  place  which  for  it  is  vacant, 
namely,  the  intelligible,  in  order  to  transfer  the  un- 
conditioned  thither.  But  I  was  not  able  to  verify  this 
supposition  ;  that  is,  to  change  it  into  the  knowledge 
of  a  being  so  acting,  not  even  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  being.  This  vacant  place  is  now 
filled  by  pure  practical  reason  with  a  definite  law  of 
causality  in  an  intelligible  world,  (through  freedom) 
namely,  the  moral  law.  Spéculative  reason  does  not 
hereby  gain  anything  as  regards  its  însight,  but  only 
as  regards  the  certainty  of  its  problematical  notion  of 
freedom,  which  hère  obtains  objective  reality^  which 
though  only  practical  is  nevertheless  undoubted. 
Even  the  notion  of  causality, — the  application,  and 

[*  Is  a  "  Vcrstandeswesen.*'] 
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consequently  the  signification  of  which  holds  properly 
only  in   relation  to  phenomena,  so  as  to  connect 
them  into  expériences  (as  is  shown  by  the  critique 
of  pure  reason), — is  not  so  enlarged  as  to  extend  its 
use  beyond  thèse  limits.     For  if  reason  sought  to  do 
this  it  would  hâve  to  show  how  the  logical  relation 
of    principle    and  conséquence  can  be  used  synthe- 
tically  in  a  différent  sort  of  intuition  from  the  sensible  ; 
that  is,  how  a  causa  noumenon  is  possible.    This  ît 
can  never  do,  and,  as  practical  reason,  it   does  not 
even  concern  itself  with  it  ;  since  it  only  places  the 
determining  principle  of  causality   of  man  as  a  sen- 
sible créature  (which  is  given)  in  pure  reason,  (which 
is  therefore  called  practical)  ;  and  therefore  it  employs 
the  notion  of  cause,  not  in  order  to  know  objects,  but 
to  détermine  causality  in  relation  to  objects  in  gênerai. 
It  can  abstract  altogether  from  the  application  of  this 
notion  to  objects  with  a  view  to  theoretical  knowledge 
(since  it  is  always  found  a  priori  in  the  understand- 
îng,  even  independently  on  any  intuition).    It  employs 
it  then  only  for  a  practical  purpose,  and  hence  we  can 
transfer  the  determining  principle  of  the  will  into  the 
intelligible  order  of  things,  admitting,  at  the  same 
time,  that  we  cannot  understand  how  the   notion  of 
cause  can  détermine  the  knowledge  of  thèse  things. 
But   reason  must  cognise  causality  with  respect  to 
the   actions  of  the  will   in  the  sensible  world  in   a 
definite  mânner  ;  otherwise,  practical  reason  could  not 
really  produce  any  action.     But   as  to  the  notion 
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which  it  forms  of  its  own  causality  as  noumenon,  it 
need  not  détermine  it  theoretically  with  a  view  to 
the  cognition  of  its  supersensible  existence,  so  as  ta 
give  it  significance  in  this  way.  For  it  acquires  signî- 
ficance  apart  from  this,  though  only  for  practical  use, 
namely,  through  the  nrioral  law.  Theoretically  viewed, 
it  remains  always  a  pure  a  priori  concept  of  the  un- 
derstanding,  which  can  be  applied  to  objects  whether 
they  hâve  been  given  sensibly  or  not,  although  in  the 
latter  case  it  has  no  definite  theoretical  significance 
or  application,  but  is  only  a  formai,  though  essential, 
conception  of  the  understanding  relating  to  an  object 
in  gênerai.  The  significance  which  reason  gives  it 
through  the  moral  law  îs  merely  practical  ;  inasmuch 
as  the  idea  of  the  law  of  causality  (of  the  will)  has 
self  causality,  or  is  its  determining  principle. 

II. 

Of  the  right  that  pure  reason  in  its  practical  use  has 
to  an  extension  which  is  not  possible  to  it  in  its 
spéculative  use, 

We  havc  in  the  moral  principle  set  forth  a  law  of 
causality,  the  determining  principle  of  which  is  setabove 
ail  the  conditions  of  the  sensible  world  ;  we  hâve  it 
conceived  how  the  will,  as  belonging  to  the  intelli- 
gible world,  is  determînable,  and  therefore  we  hâve  its 
subject  (man)  not  merely  conceived  as  belonging  to  a 
world   of  pure  understanding,    and   in   this   respect 
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unknown  (whîch  the  critique  of  spéculative  reason 
enabled  us  to  do),  but  aiso  defiiied  as  regards  hîs 
causalîty  by  means  of  a  law  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  any  physical  law  of  the  sensible  world  ;  and  there- 
fore  our  knowledge  is  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
that  world,  a  pretension  which  the  critique  of  the 
pure  reason  declared  to  be  futile  in  ail  spéculation. 
Now,  how  îs  the  practical  use  of  pure  reason  hcre  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  theoretical,  as  to  the  déter- 
mination of  the  limits  of  its  faculty  ? 

David  Hume,  of  whom  we  may  say  that  he  com- 
menced  the  assault  on  the  claims  of  pure  reason, 
which  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  it  necessary, 
argued  thus  :  the  notion  of  cause  îs  a  notion  that 
învolves  the  necessity  of  the  connection  of  the  exist- 
ence of  différent  things,  and  that,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  différent,  so  that,  given  A,  I  know  that 
something  quite  distinct  therefrom,  namely  B,  must 
necessarily  also  exist.  Now  necessity  can  be  attri- 
buted  to  a  connection,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  known 
a  priori,  for  expérience  would  only  enable  us  to 
know  of  such  a  connection  that  it  exists,  not  that  it 
necessarily  exists.  Now,  it  îs  impossible,  says  he,  to 
know  a  priori  and  as  necessary  the  connection  be- 
tween  one  thing  and  another,  (or  between  one  attri- 
bute  and  another  quite  distinct)  when  they  hâve  not 
been  given  in  expérience.  Therefore,  the  notion  of 
a  cause  is  fictitious  and  delusive,  and,  to  speak  in  the 
mildest  way,  is  an  illusion,  only  excusable  inasmuch 
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as  the  custont  (a  subjective  necessity)  of  perceivinç 
certain  things,  or  their  attributes  as  often 
associated  in  existence  along  with  or  in  succession  to 
one  another,  is  insensibly  taken  for  an  objective 
necessity  of  supposing  such  a  connection  in  the  ob- 
jects  themselves,  and  thûs  the  notion  of  a  cause  has 
been  acquired  surreptitiously  and  not  legitimately  ; 
nay,  it  can  never  be  so  acquired  or  authenticated, 
since  it  demands  a  connection  in  itself  vain,  chime- 
rical,  and  untenable,  and  to  which  no  object  can  ever 
correspond.  In  this  way  was  etnpiricism  first  intro- 
duced  as  the  sole  source  of  principles,  as  far  as  ail 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  things  is  concerned, 
(mathematics  therefore  remaining  excepted)  ;  and 
with  empiricism  the  most  thorough  scepticism,  even 
with  regard  to  the  whole  science  of  nature  (as  phil- 
osophy).  For  on  such  principles  we  can  never  con- 
clude  from  given  attributes  of  things  as  existing  to 
a  conséquence,  (for  this  would  require  the  notion  of 
cause,  which  involves  the  necessity  of  such  a  connec- 
tion) ;  we  can  only,  guided  by  imagination^ 
expect  similar  cases,  an  expectation  which  is  never 
certain,  however  often  it  has  been  fulfilled.  Of  no 
event  could  we  say  :  a  certain  thing  must  hâve  pre- 
ceded  it  on  which  it  necessarily  followed  ;  that  is,  it 
must  hâve  a  cause  ;  and  therefore  however  fréquent 
the  cases  we  hâve  known  in  which  there  was  such  an 
antécédent,  so  that  a  rule  could  be  derived  from 
them,  yet  we  never  could  suppose  it  as  always  and 
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necessarily  so  happening  ;  we  should,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  leave  îts  share  to  blind  chance,  with  which 
ail  use  of  reason  cornes  to  an  end  ;  and  this  firmly 
«stablishes  scepticism  în  référence  to  arguments 
ascending  from  effects  to  causes,  and  makes  ît  îm- 
pregnable. 

Mathematics  escaped  well,  so  far,  because  Hume 
thought  that  its  propositions  were  analytical  ;  that  is, 
proceeded  from  one  property  to  another,  by  virtue 
of  identity,  and  consequently  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple  of  contradiction.  This  however  is  not  the  case, 
since,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  synthetical,  and 
although  geometry,  for  example,  has  not  to  do  with 
the  existence  of  things,  but  only  with  their  a  priori 
properties  in  a  possible  intuition,  yet  it  proceeds  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  causal  notion,  from  one  property 
{K)  to  another  wholly  distinct,  (B),  as  necessarily  con- 
nected  with  the  former.  Nevertheless,  mathematics, 
so  highly  vaunted  for  its  apodictic  certainty,  must 
at  last  fall  under  this  empiricism  for  the  same  reason 
for  which  Hume  put  custom  in  the  place  of  objective 
necessity  in  the  notion  of  cause,  and  in  spite  of  ail 
îts  pride  must  consent  to  lower  its  bold  pretension 
of  claiming  assent  à  priori^  and  dépend  for  assent 
to  the  universality  of  its  propositions  on  the  kindness 
of  observers,  who,  when  called  as  witnesses,  would 
surely  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  what  the  geometer 
propounds  as  a  theorem,  they  hâve  always  perceived 
to  be  the  fact,  and,  consequently,  although  it  be  not 
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necessarily  true,  yet  they  would  permit  us  to  expect 
it  to  be  true  in  the  future.  In  this  manner Hume  s  empi- 
ricîsm  leads  inevitably  to  scepticism,  even  wîth  regard 
to  mathematîcs,  and,  consequently  în  every  scientific 
theoretical  use  of  reason,  (for  this  belongs  eîther  to 
philosophy  or  mathematics).  Whether  wîth  such  a 
terrible  overthrow  of  the  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge,  common  reason  will  escape  better,  and  not 
ratherbe  made  irrecoverably  învolved  in  this  destruc- 
tion of  ail  knowledge,  so  that  a  nniversal  scepticism 
should  foUow,  (affecting,  indeed,  only  the  learned), 
this  I  will  leave  every  one  to  judge  for  himself. 

As  regards  my  own  labours  in  the  critical  examin- 
ation  of  Pure  Reason,  which  were  occasioned  by 
Hum^s  sceptical  teaching,  but  went  much  farther, 
and  embraced  the  whole  field  of  pure  theoretical 
reason  in  its  synthetic  use,  and,  consequently  the 
field  of  what  is  called  metaphysics  in  gênerai  ;  I  pro- 
ceeded  în  the  following  manner  wîth  respect  to  the 
doubts  raîsed  by  the  Scottish  philosopher  touching 
the  notion  of  causality.  If  Hume  took  the  objects  of 
expérience  for  ihings  in  tliemselves,  (as  is  almost  always 
donc)  he  was  quite  right  în  declaring  the  notion  of 
cause  to  be  a  déception  and  false  illusion  ;  for  as  to 
things  in  themselves,  and  their  attributes  as  such,  it 
is  impossible  to  see  why  because  A  is  given,  B;  which  is 
différent,  must  necessarily  be  also  given,  and  there- 
fore  he  could  by  no  means  admit  such  an  a  priori 
knowledge  of  things  in  themselves.     Still  less  could 
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thîs  acute  writer  allow  an  empirical  origîn  of  this 
concept,  since  this  is  dîrectly  contradîctory  to  the 
necessity  of  connection  whîch  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  notion  of  causality;  hence  the  notion  was 
proscribed,  and  in  its  place  was  put  custQpi  in  the 
observation  of  the  course  of  perceptions. 

It  resulted,  however,  from  my  inquiries,  that  the 
objects  with  which  we  hâve  to  do  in  expérience,  are 
by  no  means  things  in  themselve^,  but  merely  pheno- 
mena  ;  and,  that  although  in  the  case  of  things  in 
themselves  it  is  impossible  to  see  how,  if  A  is  sup- 
posed,  it  should  be  contradictory  that  B,  which  is  quite 
différent  from  A,  should  not  also  be  supposed,  (i.e.,  ta 
see  the  necessity  of  the  connection  between  A  as  cause 
and  B  as  effect),  yet  it  can  very  well  be  conceived 
that,  as  phenomena,  they  may  be  necessarily  con- 
nected  /;/  one  expérience  in  a  certain  way,  [ex,  gr.y 
with  regard  to  time-relations)  ;  so  that  they  could  not 
be  separated  without  contradicting  that  connection, 
by  means  of  which  this  expérience  is  possible  in 
which  they  are  objects,  and  in  which  alone  they  are 
cognisable  by  us.  And  so  it  was  found  to  be  in  fact  ; 
so  that  I  was  able  not  only  to  prove  the  objective 
reality  of  the  concept  of  cause  in  regard  to  objects 
of  expérience,  but  also  tcf  dcducc  it  as  an  a  priori 
concept  by  reaspn  of  the  necessity  of  the  connection 
it  implied  ;  that  is,  to  show  the  possibility  of  its 
origin  from  pure  understanding  without  any  empi« 
rical  sources  ;  and  thus   after  removing  the  source  of 
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empiricism  I  was  able  also  to  overthrow  the  inévitable 
conséquence  of  this,  namely,  scepticism,  first  with 
regard  to  physical  science,  and  then  with  regard  to 
mathematics,  (in  which  empiricism  has  just  the 
same  grounds),  both  being  sciences  which  hâve 
référence  to  objects  of  possible  expérience  ;  herewith 
overthrowing  the  thorough  doubt  of  whatever  theo- 
retic  reason  professes  to  discern. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  application  of  this  category 
of  causality,  (and  ail  the  others  ;  for  without  them 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  of  anything  existing),  to 
things  which  are  not  objects  of  possible  expérience, 
but  lie  beyond  its  bounds  ?  For  I  was  able  to  deduce 
the  objective  reality  of  thèse  concepts  only  with  re- 
gard to  objects  of  possible  expérience.  But  even  this  very 
fact,  that  I  hâve  saved  them,  only  in  case  I  hâve  proved 
that  objects  may  bymeans  of  them  be  thought,  though 
not  determined  a  priori;  thisit  is  that  gives  them  a  place 
in  the  pure  understanding,  by  which  they  are  referred 
to  objects  iri  gênerai  (sensible  or  not  sensible).  If 
anything  is  still  wanting,  it  is  that  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  the  application  of  thèse  catégories,  and  espe- 
cially  that  of  causality,  to  objects,  namely,  intuition  \ 
for  where  this  is  not  given,  the  application  with  a  view 
to  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  object,  as  a  noumenon,  is 
impossible,  and  therefore  if  any  one  ventures  on  it, 
is  (as  in  the  critique  of  the  pure  reason)  absolutely 
forbidden.  Still,  the  objective  reality  of  the  concept  (of 
causality)  remains,  and  itcan  be  used  even  of  noumena, 

/r 
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but  without  our  being  able  in  the  least  to  define  the 
concept  theoretically  so  as  to  produce  knowledge. 
For,  that  this  concept  even  in  référence  to  an  object, 
contains  nothing  impossible,  was  shown  by  this,  that 
even  while  applied  to  objects  of  sensé,  its  seat  was  cer- 
tainly  fixed  in  the  pure  understanding  ;  and,  although 
when  referred  to  things  in  themselves,  (which  cannot 
be  objects  of  expérience),  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
determined  so  as  to  represent  a  definite  object  for  the 
purpose  of  theoretic  knowledge,  yet  for  any  other 
purpose,  (for  instance  a  practical),  it  might  be  capa- 
ble of  being  determined  so  as  to  hâve  such  applica- 
tion. This  could  not  be  the  case,  if,  as  Hume 
maintained,  this  concept  of  causality  contained  some- 
thing  absolutely  impossible  to  be  thought. 

In  order  now  to  discover  this  condition  of  the 
application  of  the  said  concept  to  noumena,  we 
need  only  recall  why  we  are  not  content  with  its 
application  to  objects  of  expérience,  but  désire  also 
to  apply  it  to  things  in  themselves.  It  will  appear, 
then,  that  it  is  not  a  theoretic  but  a  practical  purpose 
that  makes  this  a  necessity.  In  spéculation,  even  if 
we  were  successful  in  it,  we  should  not  really  gain 
anything  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  or  generally 
with  regard  to  such  objects  as  are  given,  but  we 
should  make  a  wide  step  from  the  sensibly  condî- 
tioned,  (in  which  we  hâve  already  enough  to  do  to 
maintain  ourselves,  and  to  follow  carefully  the  chain 
of  causes)  to  the  supersensible,  in  order  to  complète 
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our  knowledge  of  principles  and  to  fix  îts  limits; 
whereas  there  always  remaîns  an  infinité  chasm  un- 
filled  between  those  limits  and  what  we  know  ;  and 
we  should  hâve  hearkened  to  a  vain  curiosity  rather 
than  a  solid  désire  of  knowledge. 

But,  besîdes  the  relation  in  which  the  tinderstand- 
^>/^  stands  to  objects  (in  theoretical  knowledge,)  it 
has  also  a  relation  to  the  faculty  of  désire,  which  is 
therefore  called  the  will,  and  the  pure  will,  inasmuch 
as  pure  understanding  (in  this  case  called  reason)  is 
practical  through  the  mère  conception  of  a  law. 
The  objective  reality  of  a  pure  will,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  of  a  pure  practical  Reason,  is  given  in  the 
moral  law,  a  priori,  as  it  were,  by  a  fact,  for  so  we 
may  name  a  détermination  of  the  will  which  is  inév- 
itable, although  it  does  not  rest  on  empirical  princi- 
ples. Now,  in  the  notion  of  a  will  the  notion  of 
causality  is  already  contained,  and  hence  the  notion 
of  a  pure  will  contains  that  of  a  causality  accompanied 
with  freedom,  that  is,  oné  which  is  not  determinablc 
by  physical  laws,  and  consequently  is  not  capable  of 
any  empirical  intuition  in  proof  of  its  reality,  but, 
nevertheless,completely  justifies  its  objective  reality  û: 
priori  in  the  pure  practical  law  ;  not,  indeed  (as  is 
casily  seen)  for  the  purposes  of  the  theoretical,  but 
of  the  practical  use  of  Reason.  Now  the  notion  of 
a  being  that  has  free  will  is  the  notion  of  a  causa 
noHincnony  and  that  this  notion  involves  no  contradic- 
tion, we  are  already  assured  by  the  fact — that  inas- 
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much  as  the  concept  of  cause  has  arisen  wholly  from 
pure  understanding,    and   has   its   objective  reality 
assured  by  the  Déduction,  as  it  is  moreover  in  its  origin 
independent  on  any  sensible  conditions,  it  is,  therefore,. 
not  restricted  to  phenomena,  (unless  we  wanted  tomake 
a  definite   theoretîc  use  of  it),   but   can  be  applied 
equally  to  things  that  are  objects  of  the  pure  under- 
standing.      But,   since   this   application   cannot   rest 
on  any  intuition,  (for  intuition  can  only  be  sensible,) 
therefore,  causa  noumenony  as  regards  the  theoretîc  use 
of  Reason,  although  a  possible  and  thinkable,  isyet  an 
empty  notion.     Now,  I  do  not  désire  by  means  of  this 
to  understand  theoretically  the  nature  of  a  being,  in  so 
far  as  it  has   a    pure  will  ;  it  is   enough   for  me  to 
hâve  thereby    designated    it    as    such,    and,   hence 
to    combine    the    notion     of    causality    with     that 
of  freedom,  (and    what    is  inséparable  from  it,    the 
moral     law,    as    its    determining    principle).      Now 
this  right  I  certainly  hâve  by  virtue  of  the  pure,  not- 
empirical,  origin  of  the  notion  of  cause  ;  since  I  do- 
not    consider     myself   entitled    to    make     any    use 
of   it   except   in   référence  to  the  moral  law  which 
détermines  its  reality,  that  is,  only  a  practical  use. 

If,  with  Hume,  I  had  denied  to  the  notion  of  causa- 
lity ail  objective  reality  in  its  [theoretîc*]  use,  not 
merely  wîth  regard  to  things  în  themselves,  (the 
supersensible),  but  also  with  regard  to  the  objects  of 

[♦  The  original  has  "  practical  ;  "  clearly  an  error.] 
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the  sensés,  it  would  hâve  lost  ail  sîgnificance,  and 
being  a  theoretically  impossible  notion  would  hâve 
been  declared  to  be  quite  useless  ;  and  since  what  is 
nothing  cannot  be  made  any  use  of,  the  practical  use  of 
a  concept  theoretically  null  would  hâve  been  absurd. 
But,  as  it  is,  the  concept  of  a  causality  freefrom  empiri- 
cal  conditions,  although  empty  (^^.,  without  any  appro- 
priate  intuition),  is  yet  theoretically  possible,  and 
refers  to  an  indeterminate  object,  but  in  compensation 
sîgnificance  is  given  to  it  in  the  moral  law,  and, 
consequently  in  a  practical  sensé.  I  hâve,  indeed,  no 
intuition  which  should  détermine  its  objective  theo- 
retic  reality,  but  not  the  less  it  has  a  real  application, 
which  is  exhibited  in  concreto  in  intentions  or 
maxims  ;  that  is,  it  has  a  practical  reality  which  can 
be  specified,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  justify  it  even 
with  a  view  to  noumena. 

Now,  this  objective  reality  of  a  pure  concept  of  the 
understanding  in  the  sphère  of  the  supersensible,  once 
brought  in,  gives  an  objective  reality  also  to  ail  the 
other  catégories,  although  only  so  far  as  they  stand 
in  nccessary  connection  with  the  determining  principle 
of  the  will  (the  moral  law)  ;  a  reality  only  of  practical 
application,  which  has  not  the  least  efiect  in  enlarg- 
ing  our  theoretical  knowledge  of  thèse  objects,  or  the 
discernment  of  their  nature  by  pure  Reason.  So  we 
shall  find  also  in  the  sequel  that  thèse  catégories  refer 
only  to  beîngs  as  intelligences ^  and  in  them  only  to 
the   relation  of  Reason  to  the  will  ;   consequently, 
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always  only  to  the  practical,  and  beyond  thîs  cannot 
prétend  to  any  knowledge  of  thèse  beîngs  ;  and  what- 
everother  propertiesbelonging  to  the  theoretical  repré- 
sentation of  supersensible  things  may  be  brought  into 
connection  with  thèse  catégories,  this  îs  not  to  be 
reckoned  as  knowledge,  but  only  as  a  right  (in  a  prac- 
tical  point  of  view,  however,  it  is  a  necessity)  to  admit 
and  assume  such  beings,  even  in  the  casewherewe[con- 
ceive]  *  supersensible  beings  (ex,  gr,y  God)  according  to 
analogy,  that  is,  a  purely  rational  relation,  of  which 
we  make  a  practical  use  with  référence  to  what  is 
sensible  ;  and  thus  the  application  to  the  supersensi- 
ble solely  in  a  practical  point  of  view  does  not  give 
pure  theoretic  Reason  the  least  encouragement  to 
run  riot  into  the  transcendent. 

\}  The  verb,  indispensable  to  the  sensé,  is  absent  from  the  original  textj. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  AN  OBJECT  OF  PURE  PRACTICAL 

REASON. 

By  a  concept  of  the  practical  Reason,  I  understand 
the  idea  of  an  object  as  an  effect  possible  to  be  pro- 
duced  through  freedom.  To  be  an  object  of  practical 
knowledge,  as  such,  signifies,  therefore,  only  the  rela- 
tion of  the  willto  the  action  by  which  the  object  or  its 
opposite  would  be  realised  ;  and  to  décide  whether 
something  is  an  object  of  pure  practical  Reason  or 
not,  is  only  to  discern  the  possibility  or  impossibility 
olwilling  the  action  by  which,  if  we  had  the  re- 
quired  power  (about  which  expérience  must  décide), 
a  certain  object  would  be  realised.  If  the  object  be 
taken  as  the  determining  principle  of  our  désire,  it 
must  first  be  known  whether  it  is  physically 
possible  by  the  free  use  of  our  powers,  before  we 
décide  whether  it  is  an  object  of  practical  reason  or 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  law  can  be  considered 
a  priori  as  the  determining  principle  of  the  action, 
and  the  latter  therefore  as  determined  by  pure 
practical  Reason  ;  the  judgment,  whether  a  thîng 
is  an  object  of  pure  practical  Reason  or  not,  does  not 
dépend  at  ail  on  the  comparison  with  our  physical 
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power  ;  and  the  question  is  only  whether  we  should 
will  an  action  that  is  directed  to  the  existence  of 
an  object,  if  the  object  were  in  our  power  ;  hence  the 
previous  question  is  only  as  to  the  moral  possibilité 
of  the  action,  for  in  this  case  it  is  not  the  object,  but 
the  law  of  the  will,  that  is  the  determining  principle 
of  the  action.  The  only  objects  of  practical  Reason 
are  therefore  those  of  good  and  eifil.  For  by  the 
former  is  meant  an  object  necessarily  desired  accord- 
îng  to  a  principle  of  Reason  ;  by  the  latter  one  neces- 
sarily shunned,  also  according  to  a  principle  of  Reason. 
If  the  notion  of  good  is  not  to  be  derived  from  an 
antécédent  practical  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
serve  as  its  foundation,  it  can  only  be  the  notion  of 
something  whose  existence  promises  pleasure,  and 
thus  détermines  the  causality  of  the  subject  to  pro- 
duce it,  that  is  to  say,  détermines  the  faculty  of 
désire.  Now,  since  it  îs  impossible  to  discern  a 
priori  what  idea  will  be  accompanied  with  pleasure^ . 
and  what  with  paitiy  it  will  dépend  on  expérience 
alone  to  find  out  what  is  primarily*  good  or 
evil.  The  property  of  the  subject,  with  référence  to 
which  alone  this  experiment  can  be  made,  is  the 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain,  a  receptivity  belonging 
to  the  internai  sensé  ;  thus  that  only  would  be 
primarily  good  with  which  the  sensation  oi pleasure  is 
immediately     connected,     and     that     simply      evil 

• 

[*  Or  *  immediately,'  1.^.,  without  référence  to  any  ulterior  resuit.] 
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whîch  îmmediately  excites  pain.  Since  hpwever 
this  is  opposed  even  to  the  usage  of  language,  which 
distinguishes  Ûi^pUasantirova  the  good,  the  unpleasant 
from  the  evily  and  requires  that  good  and  evil  shall 
always  be  judged  by  reason,  and,  therefore,  by  con- 
cepts which  can  be  communicated  to  everyone,  and  not 
by  mère  sensation,  which  is  limited  to  individual  sub- 
jects'  and  their  susceptibility  ;  and,  since,  nevertheless, 
pleasure  or  pain  cannot  be  connected  with  any  idea 
of  an  object  a  priori^  the  philosopher  who  thought 
himself  obliged  to  make  a  feeling  of  pleasure  the 
foundation  of  his  moral  judgments  would  call 
that  good  which  is  a  means  to  the  pleasant,  and  evil 
what  is  a  cause  of  unpleasantness  and  pain  ;  for  the 
judgment  on  the  relation  of  means  to  ends  certainly 
belongs  to  Reason.  But,  although  reason  is  alone 
capable ^f  discerning  the  connection  of  means  with 
their  ends,  (so  that  the  will  might  even  be  defined 
as  the  faculty  of  ends,  since  thèse  are  always  deter- 
mining  principles  of  the  desires),  yet  the  practical 
maxims  which  would  follow  from  the  aforesaid  prin- 
ciple  of  the  good  being  merely  a  means,  would  never 
contain  as  the  object  of  the  will  anything  good  in 
itself,  but  only  something  good  for  sometking  ;  the 
good  would  always  be  merely  the  useful,  and  that 
for  which  it  is  useful  must  always  lie  outside  the 
will,  in  sensation.   Now  if  this  as  a  pleasant  sensation 

[*  The  original  has  *  objects*  [objecte]  which  makes  no  sensé.    I  hâve 
therefore  ventured  to  correct  it.] 
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were  to  be  dîstinguîshed  from  the  notion  of  good,  then 
there  would  be  nothing  primarily  good  at  ail,  but  the 
good  would  hâve  to  be  sought  only  in  the  means  to 
something  else,  namely,  some  pleasantness. 

It  is  an  old  formula  of  the  schools  :  Nihil  afpetimiis 
nisi  sub  ratione  boni  ;  Nihil  aversamur  nisi  sub 
ratione  fnaliy  and  it  is  used  often  correctiy,  but  often 
also  in  a  manner  injurions  to  philosophy,  because 
the  expressions  boni  and  mali  are  ambiguous,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  language,  in  conséquence  of  which 
they  admit  a  double  sensé,  and,  therefore,  înevitably 
bring  the  practical  laws  into  a  difficultj-  ;  and  philoso- 
phy, which  in  employing  them  becomes  aA\-are  of 
the  différent  meanings  in  the  same  word,  but  can 
find  no  spécial  expressions  for  them,  is  driven  to 
subtile  distinctions  about  which  there  is  subsequently 
no  unanimitv,  because  the  distinction  could  not  be 
directly  marked  by  any  suitable  expression.* 

The  German  language  has  the  good  fortune  to 
possess  expressions  which  do  not  allow  this  différence 
to  be  overlooked.  It  possesses  tvvo  ver>'  distinct  con- 
cepts and  especially  distinct  expressions,  for  which  the 

*  Besides  this.  the  expression  sud  rathm  bon:  is  also  ambiguous. 
For  it  may  mean  :  W'e  represent  someihiag  îo  ourselves  as  good,  when 
and  because  we  detire  (will  )  it  ;  or,  we  désire  something  because  wc 
represent  it  to  ourselTcs  as  gùod^  so  that  either  the  désire  détermines  the 
notion  of  the  object  as  a  good,  or  the  notion  of  good  détermines  the 
désire  'the  will'  ;  so  that  in  the  first  case  tnb  rations  hoHi  would  mean 
we  wilI  something  uiuUr  the  idea  of  the  good  ;  in  the  second,  tJi  cmt- 
séquence  of  this  idea^  which.  as  determining  the  Tolition,  must  précède  it* 
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Latins  express  by  a  single  word,^^;///;;/.  Forèonumithas 
•'das  Gute  "  [good],  and  "  das  Wohl"  [well,  weal],  for 
malum  "  das  Bôse*'  [evil],  and  "  das  Ubel"  [ill,  bad], 
or  "  das  Weh*'  [woe].  So  that  we  express  two  quite 
distinct  judgments  when  we  consider  in  an  action  the* 
^oûd  and  evi/  of  it,  or  our  ivea/  and  woe  [ill].  Hence  it 
already  foUows  that  the  above  quoted  psychological 
proposition  is  at  least  very  uncertain  if  it  is  translated  ;: 
**  we  désire  nothing  except  with  a  view  to  our  weal  or 
zt^oe;  on  the  othcr  hand  if  we  render  it  thus: 
"  under  the  direction  of  reason  we  désire  nothing; 
except  so  far  as  we  esteem  it  good  or  evil,"  it  is 
indubitably  certain,  and  at  the  same  time  quite 
clearly  expressed.^ 

We//  or  ///  always  implies  only  a  référence  to  our 
condition,  as  p/easan/  or  wip/easant,  as  one  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  and  if  we  désire  or  avoid  an  object  on 
this  account,  it  is  only  so  far  as  it  is  referred  to  our 
sensibility  and  to  the  fceling  of  pleasure  or  pain  that  it 
produces.  But  ^ifoofl  or  evi/  always  împlies  a  référence- 
to  the  wi//y  as  determined  by  the  /aw  of  reason,  to- 


[*  The  English  language  marks  the  distinction  in  question,  though  not 
perfectly.  '  Kvil'  is  not  absolutely  restricted  to  moral  evil  ;  we  speak 
also  of  physical  evils,  but  certainly  when  not  so  qualified  it  applies 
usually  (as  an  adjective,  perhaps  exclusively),  to  moral  evil.  *  Bad,*  is 
more  gênerai,  but  when  used  with  a  word  Connecting  moral  qualiîies,  it 
expresses  moral  evil  ;  example,  *  a  bad  man,*  a  *  bad  scholar.'  Thèse 
ANords  are  etymologically  the  same  as  the  (îerman  *  ubel'  and  *  btise* 
respectively.  '  Good*  is  an  ambiguous  being  opposed  to  *  bad*  as  well 
as  to  *  evil,'  but  the  corresponding  German  word  is  equally  ambiguous.J 
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make  something  its  object  ;  for  it  is  never  determined 
directly  by  the  object  and  the  idea  of  it,  but  is  a 
faculty  of  taking  a  rule  of  reason  for  the  motive  of  an 
action  (by  which  an  object  may  be  realised).  Ciood 
and  evil  therefore  are  properly  referred  to  actions,  not 
to  the  sensations  of  the  person,  and  if  anything  is  to  be 
.  goôd  or  evil  absolutely,  (/>.,  in  every  respect  and  with- 
out  any  further  condition),  or  is  to  be  so  esteemed,  it 
can  only  be  the  manner  of  acting,  the  maxim  of  the 
will,  and  consequently  the  acting  person  himself  as  a 
good  or  evil  man  that  can  be  so  called,  and  not  a 
thing. 

However,  then,  men  may  laugh  at  the  Stoic,  who  in 
the  severest  paroxysms  of  goût  cried  out  :  Pain,  how- 

•  ever  thou  tormentest  me,  I  will  never  admit  that  thou 
art  an  evil  (/caKov,  mahim)  :  he  was  right.  A  bad 
thing  it  certainly  was,  and  his  cry  betrayed  that  ;  but 
that  any  evil  attached  to  him  thereby,  this  he  had  no 
reason  whatever  to  admit,  for  pain  did  not  in  the  least 
diminish  the  worth  of  his  person,  but  only  that  of  his 
condition.  If  he  had  been  conscious  of  a  single  lie  it 
would  hâve  lowered  his  pride,  but  pain  served  only  to 
raise   it,  when  he   was   conscious  that   he   had   not 

•  deserved  it  by  any  unrighteous  action  by  which  he  had 
rendered  himself  worthy  of  punishment. 

What  we  call  good  must  be  an  object  of  désire  in  the 
judgment  of  every  rational  man,  and  evil  an  object  of 
aversion  in  the  eyes  of  every  one  ;  therefore,  in  addition 
to  sensé,  this  judgment  requires  reason.     So  it  is  with 
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truthfulness,  as  opposed  to  lying  ;  so  with  justice  as 
opposed  to  violence,  etc.  But  we  may  call  a  thing  a 
bad  [or  ill]  thing,  which  yet  every  one  must  at  the  same 
time  acknowledge  to  be  good,  sometimes  directly, 
sometimes  indirectly.  The  man  who  submits  to  a 
surgical  opération,  feels  it  no  doubt  as  a  bad  [ill]  thing, 
but  by  their  reason  he  and  every  one  acknowledge 
it  to  be  good.  If  a  man  who  delights  in  annoying  and 
vexing  peaceable  people,  at  last  receives  a  right  good 
beating  ;  this  is  no  doubt  a  bad  [ill]  thing,  but  every 
one  approves  it  and  regards  it  as  a  good  thing,  cven 
though  nothing  else  resulted  from  it  ;  nay,  even  the 
man  who  receives  it  must  in  his  reason  acknowledge 
that  he  has  met  justice,  because  he  sees  the  proportion 
between  good  conduct  and  good  fortune,  which 
reason  inevitably  places  before  him,  hère  put  into 
practise. 

No  doubt  our  weal  and  woe  are  oivery  great  impor- 
tance in  the  estimation  of  our  practical  reason,  and  as 
far  as  our  nature  as  sensible  beings  is  concerned,  our 
happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  consequcficCy  provided  it 
is  estimated  as  reason  especially  requires,  not  by  the 
transitory  sensation,  but  by  the  influence  that  this  has 
on  ourwhole  existence  and  onoursatisfactiontherewith; 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  the  only  thing  of  conséquence. 
Man  is  a  being  who,  as  belonging  to  the  world  of  sensé, 
has  wants,  and  so  far  his  reason  has  an  office  which  it 
cannot  refuse,  namely,  to  attend  to  the  interest  of  his 
sensible  nature  and   to  form  practical  maxims,  even 
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with  a  view  to  the  happîness  of  this  life,  and  if  possible 
even  to  that  of  a  future.  But  he  îs  not  so  completely  an 
-animal  as  to  be  indiffèrent  to  whatreasonsaysonitsown 
account,  and  to  use  it  merely  as  an  instrument  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants  as  a  sensible  being.  For  the 
possession  of  reason  would  not  raise  his  worth  above 
that  of  the  brutes,  if  it  is  to  serve  him  only  for  the 
same  purpose  that  instinct  serves  in  them  ;  it  would  in 
that  case  be  only  a  particular  method  which  nature  had 
-employed  to  equip  man  for  the  same  ends  for  which 
it  has  qualified  brutes,  without  qualifying  him  for  any 
higher  purpose.  No  doubt  once  this  arrangement 
~of  nature  has  been  made  for  him  he  requires  reason  in 
order  to  take  into  considération  his  weal  and  woe,  but 
besides  this  he  possesses  it  for  a  higher  purpose  also, 
«amely,  not  only  to  take  into  considération  what 
is  good  or  evil  in  itself,  about  which  only  pure  reason, 
-uninfluenced  by  any  sensible  interest,  can  judge,  but 
also  to  distinguish  this  estimate  thoroughly  from  the 
former,  and  to  make  it  the  suprême  condition  thereof. 
In  estimating  what  is  good  or  evil  in  itself,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  what  can  be  so  called  only  relatively, 
the  foUowing  points  are  to  be  considered.  Either  a 
rational  principle  is  already  conceived,  as  of  itself  the 
determining  principle  of  the  will,  without  regard  to 
possible  objects  of  désire  (and  therefore  by  the  mère 
législative  form  of  the  maxim),  and  in  that  case  that 
principle  is  a  practical  a  priori  law,  and  pure  reason  is 
supposed  to  be  practiccil  of  itself.     The  law  in  that 
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case  détermines  the  will  directly  ;  the  action  con- 
formed  to  it  is  good  in  itself  ;  a  will  whose  maxim 
always  conforms  to  this  law  is  good  absolutely  in  evcry 
respect,  and  is  the  suprême  condition  of  ail  good.  Or  the 
maxim  of  the  will  is  conséquent  on  a  determinîng  prin- 
ciple  of  désire  which  présupposes  an  object  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  something  therefore  that  pleases  or  displeases, 
and  the  maxim  of  reason  that  we  should  pursue  the 
former  and  avoid  the  latter,  détermines  our  actions  as 
good  relatively  to  our  inclination,  that  is,good  indirectly 
{i,e, ,  relatively  to  a  différent  end  to  which  they  are  means), 
and  in  that  case  thèse  maxims  can  never  be  called  laws, 
but  may  be  called  rational  practical  precepts.  The 
end  itself,  the  pleasure  that  we  seek,  is  in  the  latter  case 
not  a  good  but  a  welfare  ;  not  a  concept  of  reason  but 
an  empirical  concept  of  an  object  of  sensation  ;  but  the 
use  of  the  means  thereto,  that  is,  the  action, is  neverthe- 
less  called  good  (because  rational  délibération  is  requircd 
for  it),not  however  good  absolutely,  but  only  relatively 
to  our  sensuous  nature,  with  regard  to  its  feeling  of  plea- 
sure and  displeasure  ;  but  the  will  whose  maxim  is 
affected  thereby  is  not  a  pure  will  ;  this  is  directed  only 
to  that  in  which  pure  reason  by  itself  can  be  practical. 
This  is  the  proper  place  to  explain  the  paradox  of 
method  in  a  critique  of  Practical  Reason,  namely, 
that  the  concept  of  good  and  evil  niust  not  be  determined 
bcforc  the  moral  law  (pf  which  it  seems  as  if  it  must  be 
thefo2indation)y  but  only  after  it  and  by  means  of  it. 
In  fact  cven  if  we  did  not  know  tbat  the  principle  of 
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morality  is  a  pure  aprioriXdcw  determînîng  the  will,yet, 
that  we  may  not  assume  principles  quite  gratuîtously, 
we  must,  at  least  at  first,  leave  ît  undecided,  whether 
the  will  has  merely  empirical  princîples  of  détermina- 
tion, or  whether  it  has  not  also  pure  a  priori  prin- 
ciples ;  for  it  is  contrary  to  ail  rules  of  philosophîcal 
method  to  assume  as  decided  that  which  is  the  very 
point  in  question.  Supposing  that  we  wished  to  begin 
with  the  concept  of  good,  in  order  to  deduce  from  ît 
the  laws  of  the  will,  then  this  concept  of  an  object  (as  a 
good)  would  at  the  same  time  assign  to  us  this  object 
as  the  sole  determining  principle  of  the  will.  Now, 
since  this  concept  had  not  any  practical  a  priori  law 
for  its  standard,  the  criterion  of  good  or  evil 
could  not  be  placed  in  anything  but  the  agreement  of 
the  object  with  our  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  ;  and 
the  use  of  reason  could  only  consist  in  determining 
in  the  first  place  this  pleasure  or  pain  in  connexion  with 
ail  the  sensations  of  my  existence,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  means  of  securing  to  myself  the  object  of 
the  pleasure.  Now,  as  expérience  alone  can  décide 
what  conforms  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  by  hypo- 
thesis  the  practical  law  is  to  be  based  on  this  as  a 
condition,  it  foUows  that  the  possibility  of  a  priori 
practical  laws  would  be  at  once  excluded,because  itwas 
imagined  to  be  neccssary  first  of  ail  to  find  an  object  the 
concept  of  which  as  a  good  should  constitute  the  univer- 
sal  though  empirical  principle  of  détermination  of  the 
will.     But  what  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  first  of  ail 
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was  whether  there  is  not  an  a  priori  determining  prin- 
ciple  of  the  will  (and  this  could  hever  be  found  any- 
where  but  in  a  pure  practical  law,  in  so  far  as  this  law 
prescribes  to  maxims  merely  their  form  without  regard 
to  an  object).     Since  however  we  laid  the  foundation 
of  ail  practical  law  in  an  object  determined  by  our 
conceptions  of  good  and  evil,  whereas  without  a  pre- 
vious  law  that  object  could   only   be   conceived   by 
empirical  concepts,  we  hâve  deprived  ourselves  before- 
hand  of  the   possibility  of  even  conceiving   a  pure 
practical  law.     On  the  other  hand,   if  we  had  first 
investigated  the  latter  analytically,   we  should  hâve 
found  that  it  is  not  the  concept  of  good  as  an  object 
that  détermines  the  moral  law,  and  makes  it  possible, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  moral  law  that  first 
détermines  the  concept  of  good,  and  makes  it  possible, 
so  far  as  it  deserves  the  name  of  good  absolutely . 
•    This  remark  explains  at  once  the  occasion  of  ail  the 
mistakes  of  philosophers  with  respect  to  the  suprême 
principle  of  morals.     For  they  sought  for  an   object 
of  the  will  which  they  could  make  the  matter  and 
principle   of  a  law    (which   consequently   could   not 
détermine  the  will   directly,  but  by   means  of  that 
object  referred  to  the   feeling  ôf .  pleasure  or  pain; 
whereas  they  ought  first  to  hâve  searched  for  a  law 
that  would  détermine  the  will  a  priori  and  directly, 
and  afterwards  détermine  the  object  in  accordance 
with  the  will).     Now,  whether  they  placed  this  object 
of  pleasure,  which  was  to  supply  the  suprême  concep- 
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tion  of  goodness,  in  happiness,  in  perfection,  in  moral 
[feeling]/  or  in  the  will  of  God,  their  principle  în 
every    case  •  implied    heteronomy,    and    they    must 
inevitably  corne  upon  empirical  conditions  of  a  moral 
law,  since  their  object,   which  was  to  be  the  immé- 
diate principle  of  the  will,  could  not  be  called  good  or 
bad  except  in  its  immédiate  relation  to  feeling,  which 
is  always  empirical.     It  is  only  a  formai  law, — that  is, 
one  which  prescribes  to  reason  nothing  more  than  the 
form  of  its  universal  législation  as  the  suprême  condi- 
tion of  its  maxims — that  can  be  a  priori  a  determining 
principle  of  pràctical  reason.     The  ancients  avowed 
this  error  without  concealment  by  directing  ail  their 
moral  inquiries  to  the  détermination  of  the  notion  of 
the  summum  bonumy  which  they  intended  afterwards  to 
make  the  determining  principle  of  the  will  in  the  moral 
law  ;  whereas  it  is  only  far  later,  when  the  moral  law 
has  been  first  established  for  itself,  and  shown  to  be  the* 
direct  determining  principle  of  the  will,  that  this  object 
can  be  presented  to  the  will,  whose  form  is  now  deter- 
mined  a  priori  ;  and  this  we  shall  undertake  in  .the 
Dialectic  of  the  pure  pràctical  reason.     The  modems, 
with  whom  the  question  of  the  summum  bonum  has 
cfone  out  of  fashion,  or  at  least  seems  to  hâve  become 
a  secondary  matter,  hide  the  same  error  under  vague 
expressions  (as  in  many  other  cases).     It  shows  itself, 


*  Rosenkranz'   text   has  *  law' — certainly  an  error  ;    ('  Gesetz*  for 
Gefiihr  ;)  Hartenstein  corrects  it.] 
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nevertheless,  in  their  Systems,  as  it  always  produces 
heteronomy  of  practical  reason,  and  from  this  can 
never  be  derived  a  moral  law  giving  universal  com- 
mands. 

Now,  since  the  notions  of  good  and  evil,  as  consé- 
quences of  the  a  priori  détermination  of  the  wiil, 
imply  also  a  pure  practical  principle,  and  therefore  a 
eausality  of  pure  reason  ;  hence  they  do  not  originally 
refer  to  objects  (so  as  to  be,  for  instance,  spécial  modes 
of  the  synthetic  unity  of  the  manifold  of  given  intui- 
tions in  one  consciousness')  like  the  pure  concepts  of 
the  understanding  or  catégories  of  reason  in  its  theo- 
rectic  employment  ;  on  the  contrary  they  présuppose 
that  objects  are  given;  but  they  are  ail  modes  (modi)  of  a 
single  category,  namely,  that  of  eausality,  the  deter- 
mining  principle  of  which  consists  in  the  rational  con- 
ception of  a  law,  which  as  a  law  of  freedom  reason 
gives  to  itself,  thereby  a  priori  proving  itself  prac- 
tical. However  as  the  actions  on  the  one  side  come 
underalaw  which  is  not  a  physical  law,  but  a  law  of  free- 
dom,  and  consequently  belong  to  the  conduct  of  beings 
in  the  world  of  intelligence,  yet  on  the  otiier  side  as 
events  in  the  world  of  sensé  they  belong  to  phenomena  ; 
hence  the  déterminations  of  a  practical  reason  are  only 
possible  in  référence  to  the  latter,  and  therefore  in 
accordance  with  the  catégories  of  the  understanding  ; 


[*  For  the  meaning  of  this  expression  see  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason^ 
trans.  by  Meiklejohn,  p.  82.] 
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not  indeed  with  a  view  to  any  theoretic  employment  of 
it,  i,e,y  so  as  to  bring  the  manifold  of  (sensible)  intuition 
under  one  consciousness  a  priori  ;  but  only  to  subject 
the  manifold  of  desires  to  the  unity  of  consciousness  of 
a  practical  reason,  giving  its  commands  in  the  moral 
law,  Le,y  to  a  pure  will  a  priori. 

Thèse  catégories  of  freedom — for  so  we  choose  to  call 
them  in  contrast  to  those  theoretic  catégories  which 
are  catégories  of  physical  nature — hâve  an  obvious 
advantage  over  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
only  forms  of  thought  which  designate  objects  in  an 
indefinite  manner  by  means  of  universal  concepts  for 
every  possible  intuition  ;  the  former,  on  the  contrary, 
refer  to  the  détermination  of  a  free  choice  (to  which 
indeed  no  exactly  corresponding  intuition  can  be 
assigned,  but  which  has  as  its  foundation  a  pure  practi- 
cal ^/r/V?r/ law,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  concepts 
belonging  to  the  theoretic  use  of  our  cognitive  facul- 
ties)  ;  hence  instead  of  the  form  of  intuition  (space  and 
time)  which  does  not  lie  in  reason  itself,  but  has  to  be 
drawnfromanother  source,  namely,  thesensibility,  thèse 
being  elementary  practical  concepts  hâve  as  their 
foundation  ^h^form  of  a  pure  willy  which  is  given  in 
reason,  and  therefore  in  the  thinking  faculty  itself. 
From  this  it  happens  that  as  ail  precepts  of  pure 
practical  reason  hâve  to  do  only  with  the  détermina- 
tion of  the  willy  not  with  the  physical  conditions  (of 
practical  ability)  of  the  exécution  of  one^s  purpose,  the 
practical  a  priori  principles  in  relation  to  the  suprême 
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principle  of  freedom  are  at  once  cognitions,  and  hâve 
not  .to  wait  for  intuitions  in  order  to  acquire  sîgnifi- 
cance,  and  that  for  thîs  remarkable  reason,  because 
they  themselves  produce  the  reality  of  that  to  which 
they  refer  (the  intention  of  the  will),*  which  is  not  the 
case  with  theoretical  concepts.  Only  we  muât  bc 
careful  to  observe  that  thèse  catégories  only  apply  to 
the  practical  reason  ;  and  thus  they  proceed  in  order 
from  those  which  are  as  yet  subject  to  sensible  con- 
ditions and  morally  indeterminate,  to  those  which  are 
free  from  sensible  conditions,  and  determined  merely 
by  the  moral,  law. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  CATEGORIES  OF  FREE- 
DOM  RELATIVELY  TO  THE  NOTIONS  OF 
GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

Quantity. 

Subjective,  accbrding  to  maxims  ( practical  opinions  oî 

the  individual). 

Objective,  according  to  principles  {precepts). 


A  priori 


iori  both  objective  and  subjective  principles  of 

freedom  (laws). 


2. 

Quality. 

3. 

Relation. 

To  personcUity. 

To  the  condition  of  the  person. 

Practical  rules  oî  action  {prœceptivœ) 
Practical  rules  of  omission  (  prohi- 

bitivce), 
Practical  rules  of  exceptions  [excep- 

Reciprocctlj  of  one  person   to  the 
condition  of  the  others. 

tiz'œ). 

4- 
Modality, 

The  Permitted  and  the  Forbidden. 

Duty  and  the  contrary  to  duty. 

Perfect  and  imperfect  duty. 
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It  will  at  once  be  observed  that  in  this  table  freedom 
is  considered  as  a  sort  of  causality  not  subject  to  empi- 
rical  principles  of  détermination,  in  regard  to  actions 
possible  by  it,  which  are  phenomena  in  the  world  of 
sensé,  and  that  consequently  it  is  referred  to  the  caté- 
gories which  concern  its  physical  possibîlity,  whilst  yet 
eachcategory  is  t^ken  so  universally  that  the  determin- 
ingprinciple  of  that  causality  canbeplaced  outsidethe 
world  of  sensé  in  freedom  as  a  property  of  a  being  in 
the  world  of  intelligence  ;  and  finally  the  catégories  of 
modality  introduce  the  transition  from  practical  prin- 
ciples generally  to  those  of  morality,  but  only  prob- 
lematically.  Thèse  can  be  established  dogmatically  only 
by  the  moral  law. 

1  add  nothing  further  hère  in  explanation  of  the 
présent  table,  since  it  is  intelligible  enough  of  itself. 
A  division  of  this  kind  based  on  principles  is  very 
useful  in  any  science,  both  for  the  sake  of  thoroughness 
and  intelligibility.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  know  from 
the  preceding  table  and  its  first  number  what  we  must 
begin  from  in  practical  inquiries  ;  namely,  from  the 
maxims  which  everyone  founds  on  his  own  inclinations  ; 
the  precepts  which  hold  for  a  species  of  rational  beings 
so  far  as  they  agrée  in  certain  inclinations;  and  finally 
the  law  which  holds  for  ail  without  regard  to  their 
inclinations,  etc.  In  this  way  we  survey  the  whole 
plan  of  what  has  to  be  done,  every  question  of  practi- 
cal philosophy  that  has  to  be  answered,  and  also  the 
order  that  is  to  be  followed.   ,  ' 
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Of  the  Typic  of  the  Pure  Practkal  Judgmmt, 

It  is  the  notions  of  good  and  evil  that  first  détermine 
an  object  of  the  will.  They  themselves,  however,  are 
subject  to  a  practical  rule  of  reason,  which,  if  it  is  pure 
reason,  détermines  the  will  a  priori  relatively  to  its 
object.  Now,  whether  an  action  which  is  possible  to 
us  in  the  world  of  sensé,  comes  under  the  rule  or  not,  is 
a  question  to  be  decided  by.the  practical  Judgment,  by 
which  what  is  said  in  the  rule  universally  (in  abstracto) 
is  applied  to  an  action  in  concreto.  But  since  a  prac- 
tical rule  of  pure  reason  in  the  first  place  as  practical 
concerns  the  existence  of  an  object,  and  in  the  second 
place  as  a  practical  rule  of  pure  reason,  implies 
necessity  as  regards  the  existence  of  the  action,  and 
therefore  is  a  practical  law,  not  a  physical  law  de- 
pending  on  empirical  principles  of  détermination, 
but  a  law  of  freedom  by  which  the  will  is  to  be 
determined  independently  on  anything  empirical 
(merely  by  the  conception  of  a  law  and  its  form), 
whereas  ail  instances  that  can  occur  of  possible 
actions  can  only  be  empirical,  that  is,  belong  to  the 
expérience  of  physical  nature  ;  hence,  it  seems 
àbsurd  to  expect  to  find  in  the  world  of  sensé  a  case 
which,  while  as  such  it  dépends  only  on  the  law  of 
nature,  yet  admits  of  the  application  to  it  of  a  law  of 
freedom,  and  to  which  we  can  apply  the  supersensible 
idea  of  the  morally  good  which  is  to  be  exhibited 
in  it  in  concreto,     Thus,  the  Judgment  of  the  pure 
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practical  reason  is  subject  to  the  same  difficultîes 
as  that  of  the  pure  theoretical  reason.  The  latter, 
however,  had  means  at  hand  of  escaping  from  thèse 
difficulties,  because,  in  regard  to  the  theoretical 
cmployment,  intuitions  were  required  to  which 
pure  concepts  of  the  understanding  could  be  applied, 
and  such  intuitions  (though  only  of  objects  of  the 
sensés),  can  be  given  a  priori^  and  therefore,  as  far 
as  regards  the  union  of  the  manifold  in  them,  con- 
forming  to  the  pure  a  priori  concepts  of  the  under- 
standing diS^chemata.  On  the  othérhand,  the  morally 
is  something  whose  object  is  supersènsible  ;  for 
which,  therefore,  nothîng  corresponding  can  be  found 
in  any  sensible  intuition.  Judgment  depending  on 
laws  of  pure  practical  reason  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
subject  to  spécial  difficulties  arising  from  this,  that 
a  law  of  freedom  is  to  be  applied  to  actions,  which  are 
events  taking  place  in  the  world  of  sensé,  and, 
which,  so  far,  belong  to  physîcal  nature. 

But,  hère  again  is  opened  a  favourable  prospect 
for  the  pure  practical  Judgment.  When  I  subsume 
under  a  pure  practical  law  an  action  possible  to  me 
in  the  world  of  sensé,  I  am  not  concerned  with  the 
possibility  of  the  action  as  an  event  in  the  world  of 
sensé.  This  is  a  matter  that  belongs  to  the  décision 
of  reason  in  its  theoretic  use  according  to  the  law  of 
causality,  '  which  is  a  pure  concept  of  the  understand- 
ing, for  which  Reason  has  a  scltefna  in  the  sensible 
intuition.     Physical  causality,  or  the  condition  under 
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which  it  takes  place,  belongs  to  the  physical  concepts 
the  schéma  of  which  is  sketched  by  transcéndental 
imagination.  Hère,  however,  we  hâve  to  do,  not 
with  the  schéma  of  a  case  that  occurs  according  to 
laws,  but  with  the  schéma  of  a  law  itself  (if  the 
Word  is  allowable  hère),  since  the  fact  that  the  will 
(not  the  action  relatively  to  its  effect)  is  determined 
by  the  law  alone  without  any  other  principle,  con- 
nects  the  notion  of  causality  wîth  quite  différent 
conditions  from  those  which  constitute  physical 
connection.  ^ 

The  physical  law  being  a  law  to  which  the  objects 
of  sensible  intuition,  as  such,  are  subject,  must  hâve 
a  schéma  corresponding  to  it — that  is,  a  gênerai 
procédure  of  the  imagination  (by  which  it  exhibits  a 
priori  to  the  sensés  the  pure  concept  of  the  under- 
standing  which  the  law  détermines).  But  the  law  of 
freedom,  (that  is,  of  a  causality  not  subject  to  sensible 
conditions),  and  consequently  the  concept  of  the  un- 
conditionally  good,  cannot  hâve  any  intuition,  nor 
consequently  any  schéma  supplied  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  its  application  in  concreio.  Consequently 
the  moral  law  has  no  faculty  but  the  miderstanding 
to  aid  its  application  to  physical  objects  (not  the 
imagination)  ;  and  the  understanding  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Judgment  can  provide  for  an  idea  of  the  reason, 
not  a  schéma  of  the  sensibility,  but  a  law,  though  orily 
as  to  its  forms  as  law  ;  such  a  law,  however,  as  can  be 
exhibited  in  concreto  in  objects  of  the  sensés,   and, 
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therefore,  a  law  of  nature.     We  can  therefore  call  this 

law  the  Type  of  the  moral  law. 

* 

The  ruïe  of  the  Judgment  accordîng  to  laws  of 
pure  practical  reason  is  this  :  ask  yourself  whether, 
if  the  action  you  propose  were  to  take  place  by  a 
law  of  the  System  of  nature  of  -which  you  were  your- 
self a  part,  you  could  regard  it  as  possible  by 
your  own  will.  Everyone  does,  in  fact,  décide 
by  this  rule  whether  actions  are  good  or  evil.  Thus, 
people  say  :  If  every  one  permitted  himself  to  deceive, 
when  he  thought  it  to  his  advantage  ;  or  thought 
himself  justified  in  shortenîng  his  life  as  soon  as  he 
was  thoroughly  weary  of  it  ;  or  looked  with  perfect 
indifférence  on  the  necessity  of  others  ;  and  if  you 
belonged  to  such  an  order  of  thîngs,  would  you  do  so 
with  the  assent  of  your  own  will }  Now  every  one 
knows  well  that  if  he  secretly  allows  himself  to 
deceive,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  one  else  does 
so,  or  if,  unobserved,  he  is  destitute   of  compassion, 

• 

others  would  not  necessarily  be  so  to  him  ;  hence, 
this  comparison  of  the  maxim  of  his  actions  with  a 
universal  law  of  nature  is  not  the  determining  princi- 
ple  of  his  will.  Such  a  law  is,  nevertheless,  a  type  of 
the  estimation  of  the  maxim  on  moral  principles. 
If  the  maxim  of  the  action  is  not  such  as  to  stand 
the  test  of  the  form  of  a  universal  law  of  nature, 
then  it  is  morally  impossible.  This  is  the  judgment 
evèn  of  common  sensé;  for  its  ordinary  judgments, 
even  those  of  expérience,  are  always  based  on  the 
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law  of  nature.  It  has  it  therefore  alwàys  at  hand, 
only  that  in  cases  where  causality  front  freedom  is 
to  be  criticised,  it  makes  that  law  of  nature  only  the 
type  of  a  laiv  of  freedom,  because  without  something 
which  it  could  use  as  an  example  in  a  case  of  ex- 
périence it  could  not  give  the  law  of  a  pure  practical 
Teason  its  proper  use  in  practice. 

It  is  therefore  allowable  to  use  the  systent  of  the 
world  of  sensé  as  the  type  of  a  super  sensible  systent  of 
thingSy  provided  I  do  not  transfer  to  the  latter  the 
intuitions,  and  what  dépends  on  them,  but  merely 
refer  to  it  'ù\ç.form  of  law  in  geperal  (the  notion  of 
which  occurs  even  in  the  purest  use  of  reason,  but 
cannot  be  definitély  known  a  priori  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  pure  practical  use  of  reason).  For 
laws,  as  such,  are  so  far  identical,  no  matter  from 
what  they  dérive  their  determining  principles. 

Further,  since  of  ail  the  supersensible,  absolutely 
nothing  [is  known]  except  freedom  (through  the 
'moral  law),  and  this  only  so  far  as  it  is  inseparably 
implied  in  that  law,  ^nd  moreover  ail  supersensible 
objects  to  which  reason  might  lead  us,  following  the 
guidance  of  that  law,  hâve  still  no  reality  for  us, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  that  law,  and  for  the  use 
of  mère  practical  reason  ;  and  as  Reason  is  authorised 
and  even  compelled  to  use  physical  nature  (in  its 
pure  form  as  an  object  of  the  understanding),  as  the 
type  of  the  Judgment  ;  hence,  the  présent  remark  -will 
serve  to  guard  against  reckoning  amongst  concepts 
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themselves  that  which  belongs  only  to  the  typic  of 
concepts.  This,  namely,  as  a  typic  of  the  Judgment, 
guards  against  the  empiricism  of  practical  reason, 
which  founds  the  practical  notions  of  good  and  evil 

• 

merely  on  experienced  conséquences  (so  called  hap- 
piness).  No  doubt  happiness  and  the  infinité  advan- 
tages  which  would  resuit  from  a  will  determined  by 
self-love,  if  this  will  at  the  same  time  erected  itself 
into  a  universal  law  of  nature,  may  certainly  serve  as 
a  perfectly  suitable  type  for  the  morally  Good,  but  it 
is  not  identical  with  it.  The  same  typic  guards  also 
against  the  mysticism  of  practical  reason,  which  turns 
what  served  only  as  a  symbol  into  a  schernUy  that  is, 
proposes  to  provide  for  the  moral  concepts  actual 
intuitions,  which,  however,  are  not  sensible,  (intuitions 
of  an  invisible  Kingdom  of  Gôd),  and  thus  plunges 
into  the  transcendent.  What  is  befitting  the  use  of 
the  moral  concepts  is  only  the  rationalism  pf  the  Judg- 
ment, which  takes  from  the  sensible  System  of  nature 
only  what  pure  reason  can  also  conceive  of  itself,  that 
is,  conformity  to  law,  and  transfers  into  the  super- 
sensible nothing  but  what  can  conversely  be  actually 
exhibited  by  actions  in  the  world  of  sensé  according 
to  the  formai  rule  of  a  law  of  nature.  However,  the 
caution  against  empiricism  is  much  more  important  ; 
for^  mysticism  is  quite  reconcilable  with  the  purity  and 
sublimity  of  the  moral  law,  and  besides,  it  is  not  very 

[*  Read  *  weil  '  with  Hartenstein,  not  *  womit.'] 
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natural  or  agreeable  to  common  habits  of  thought  to 
strain  one's  imagination  to  supersensible  intuitions  ; 
and  hence  the  danger  on  this  side  is  not  so  gênerai. 
Empiricism,  on  the  contrary,  cuts  up  at  the  roots 
the  morality  of  intentions  (in  which  and  not  in  actions 
only  consists  the  high  worth  that  men  caa  and  ought 
to  give  to  themselves),  and  substitutes  for  duty  some- 
thing  quite  différent,  namely,  an  empirical  interest, 
with  which  the  inclinations  generally  are  secretly 
leagued  ;  and  empiricism,  moreover,  being  on  this 
account  allied  with  ail  the  inclinations  which  (no 
matter  what  fashion  they  put  on)  dégrade  humanity 
when  they  are  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  suprême 
practical  principle,  and  as  thèse  nevertheless  are  so 
favourable  to  every  one's  feelings,  it  is  for  that  reason 
much  more  dangerous  than  mysticism,  which  can  never 
constitute  a  lasting  condition  of  any  great  number  of 
persons. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Of  ihe  Motives  of  Pure  Practical  Reason. 

What  is  essential  în  the  moral  worth  of  actions  is 
ihat  the  moral  law  should  directly  détermine  the  wilL 
If  the  détermination  of  the  will  takes  place  in  con- 
formity  indeed  to  the  moral  law,  but  only  by  means  of  a 
feeling,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  which  has  to  be  presup- 
posed  in  order  that  the  law  may  be  sufficient  to  déter- 
mine the  will,  and  therefore  not  for  the  sake  of  the  law, 
then  the  action  will  possess  legality  but  not  morality. 
Now,  if  we  understand  by  motive  [or  spring\ 
(elater  animî)  the  subjective  ground  of  détermination 
of  the  will  of  a  being  whose  Reason  does  not  neces- 
sarily  conform  to  the  objective  law,  by  virtue  of  its 
own  nature,  then  it  will  follow,  first,  that  no  motives 
can  be  attributed  to  the  Divine  will,  and  that  the 
motives  of  the  human  will  (as  well  as  that  of  every 
created  rational  being)  can  never  be  anything  else 
than  the  moral  law,  and  consequently  that  the  objec- 
tive principle  of  détermination  must  always  and  alone 
be  also  the  subjectîvely  sufficient  determining  prin- 
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cipleofthe  action,  if  this  is  not  merely  to  fulfil  the 
Ictter  of  the  law  without  containing  its  spirit} 

Since  then  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  moral  law 
influence  over  the  will,  we  must  not  seek  for  any  other 
motives  that  might  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the 
motive  of  the  law  itself,  because  that  would  produce 
mère  hypocrisy,  without  consistency  ;  and  it  is  even 
dangerous  to  allow  other  motives,  (for  instance,  that  of 
interest)  even  to  co-operate  along  with  the  moral  law  ; 
hence  nothing  is  left  us  but  to  détermine  carefuUy  in 
what  way  the  moral  law  becomes  a  motive,  and  what 
effect  this  has  upon  the  faculty  of  désire.  For  as  to 
the  question  how  a  law  can  be  directly  and  of  itself 
a  determining  principle  of  the  will  (which  is  the 
essence  of  morality)  this  is,  for  human  reason,  an 
insoluble  problem  and  identical  with  the  question  : 
how  a  free  will  is  possible.  Therefore  what  we  hâve  to 
show  a  priori  is,  not  why  the  moral  law  in  itself  sup- 
plies a  motive,  but  what  effect  it,  as  such,  produces 
(or,  more  correctly  speaking,  must  produce)  on  the 
mind. 

The  essential  point  in  every  détermination  of  the 
will  by  the  moral  law  is  that  being  a  free  will  ît  is 
determined  simply  by  the  moral  law,  not  only  with- 
out  the  co-operation  of  sensible  impulses,  but  even 


1  We  may  say  of  every  action  that  conforms  to  the  law,  but  is  not 
done  for  the  sake  of  the  law  :  that  it  is  morally  good  only  in  the  îetter, 
not  in  the  spirit  (the  intention.) 
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to  the  rejection  of  ail  such,  and  to  the  checkîng  of  ail 
inclinations  so  far  as  they  might  be  opposed  to  that 
law.  So  far,  then,  the  effect  of  the  moral  law  as  a 
motive  is  only  négative,  and  this  motive  can  be 
known  a  priori  to  be  such.  For  ail  inclination  and  every 
sensible  impylse  is  founded  on  feeling,  and  the 
négative  effect  produced  on  feeling  (by  the  check  on 
the  inclinations)  is  itself  feeling  ;  consequently,  we 
can  see  a  priori  that  the  moral  law,  as  a  determin- 
ing  principle  of  the  will,  must  by  thwarting  ail 
our  inclinations  produce  a  feeling  which  may  be 
called  pain  ;  and  in  this  we  hâve  the  first,  perhaps 
the  only  instance,  in  which  we  are  able  from  a  priori 
considérations  to  détermine  the  relation  of  a  cognition 
(in  this  case  of  pure  practîcal  reason)  to  the  feeling  of 
pleasure  or  displeasure.  Ail  the  inclinations  together 
(which  can  be  reduced  to  a  tolerable  System,  in 
which  case  their  satisfaction  is  called  happiness) 
coTiStitwtQ  self -regard  {solipsismtis).  This  is  either  the 
self'love  that  consists  in  an  excessive  fondness  for 
oneself  ithilauiia),  or  satisfaction  with  oneself  {arro- 
ganiia),  The  former  is  called  particularly  selfishncss  ; 
the  latter  self-conceit  Pure  practical  reason  only 
checks  selfishness,  looking  on  it  as  natural  and  active 
in  us  even  prior  to  the  moral  law,  so  far  as  to  limit  it 
to  the  condition  of  agreement  with  this  law,  and 
then  it  is  called  rational  self-love.  Butvanîty  Reason 
strikcs  down  altogether,  since  ail  claims  to  self-esteem 
which  précède  agreement  with  the  moral  law   are 
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vaîn  and  unjustifiable,  for  the  certaînty  of  a  state  of 
mind  that  coïncides  with  thîs  law  is  the  first  condition 
of  Personal  worth  (as  we  shall  presently  show  more 
clearly),  and  prior  to  this  conformîty  any  pretension  to 
worth  îs  false  and  unlawful.  Now  the  propensity  to 
self-esteem  is  one  of  the  inclinations  which  the  moral 
law  checks,  inasmuch  as  that  esteem  rests  only  on 
morality.  Therefore,  tlie  moral  law  breaks  down  self- 
conceît.  But  as  this  law  is  something  positive  in  itself, 
namely,  the  form  of  an  intellectual  causality,  that  îs, 
of  freedom,  ît  must  be  an  object  of  respect  ;  for  by 
opposing  the  subjective  antagonîsm  of  the  inclinations 
it  weakens  self-conceit,  and  since  it  even  breaks  down^ 
that  is,  humiliâtes  vanîty,  it  is  an  object  of  the  highest 
respect,  and  consequently  is  the  foundatîon  of  a  positive 
feelîng  which  is  not  of  empirîcal  orîgin,  but  is  known 
a  priori,  Therefore,  respect  for  the  moral  law  is  a 
feelîng  which  is  produced  by  an  intellectual  cause, 
and  this  feelîng  is  the  only  one  that  we  know  quite 
a  priori,  and  the  necessîty  of  which  we  can  perceîve. 
In  the  preceding  chapter  we  hâve  seen  that  every- 
thîng  that  présents  itself  as  an  object  of  the  will  prior 
to  the  moral  law  îs  by  that  law  itself,  which  is  the 
suprême  condition  of  practîcal  reason,  excluded  from 
the  determînîng  prîncîples  of  the  will  which  we  hâve 
called  the  unconditîonally  good  ;  and  that  the  mère 
practîcal  form  which  consists  in  the  adaptation  of 
the  maxims  to  unîversal  législation  first  détermines 
what  îs  good   in  itself  and  absolutely,   and  is  the 
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basîs  of  the  maxîms  of  a  pure  wîll,  whîch  alone   îs 
good  in  eveiy  respect.     However,  we  find  that  our 
nature  as  sensible  beîngs  îs  such  that  the  matter  of 
•désire  (objects  of  inclination,  whether  of  hope  or  fear) 
iirst   présents  îtself  to   us  ;   and   our  pathologically 
affected  self,  although  it  îs  in  its  maxîms  quite  unfit 
for  unîversal  législation,  yet,  just  as  if  it  constîtuted 
our  entire  self,  strives  to  put  its  pretensîons  forward 
first  and  to  hâve  them  acknowledged  as  the  first  and 
original.  This  propensity  to  make  ourselves  in  the  sub- 
jective determining  principles  of  our  choice  serve  as  the 
objective  determining  principle  of  the  will  generally, 
may  be  called  self-love^  and  if  this  prétends  to  be  législa- 
tive as  an  uncondîtional  practical  principle  it  may  be 
called  self'Conccit    Now  the  moral  law,  which  alone  is 
truly  objective  (namely,  in  every  respect),  entirely 
«xcludes  the   influence  of  self-love  on  the  suprême 
practical  principle,  and  indefinitely   checks  the  self- 
conceit  that  prescribes  the  subjective  conditions  of  the 
former  as  laws.     Now  whatever  checks  our  seif-con- 
ceit  in  our  own  judgment,  humiliâtes  ;  therefore  the 
moral  law  inevitably  humbles  every  man  when   he 
compares  with  it  the  physical  propensities  of  his  nature. 
That,  the  îdea  of  which  as  a  determining  principle  of 
4)ur  will  humbles  us  in  our  self-consciousness,  awakes 
^^jr/^r/ for  îtself,  so  far  as  it  is  itself  positive,  and   a 
determining  principle.     Therefore  the  moral  law  îs 
even  subjectively  a  cause  of  respect.  Now  sinceevery- 
thîng  that  enters  into  self-love  belongs  to  inclination. 
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and  ail  inclination  rests  on  feelings,  and,  consequently 
whatever  checks  ail  the  feelings  together  in  self~love> 
has  necessarily,  by  this  very  circumstance,  an  influence 
on  feeling  ;  hence  we  comprehend  how  it  is  possible  to 
perceive  a  priori  that  the  moral  law  can  produce  an 
effect  on  feeling  in  that  it  excludes  the  inclinations  and 
the  propensity  to  make  them  the  suprême  practical 
condition,  i,e,^  self-love,  from  ail  participation  in  the 
suprême  législation.  This  effect  is  on  one  side  merely 
négative,,  but  on  the  other  side,  relatively  to  the 
restrictîng  principle  of  pure  practical  reason,  it  is 
positive.  No  spécial  kind  of  feeling  need  be  assumed 
for  this  under  the  name  of  a  practical  or  moral  feeling 
as  antécédent  to  the  moral  law,  and  serving  as  its 
foundation. 

The  négative  effect  on  feeling  (unpleasantness)  is 
pathologicaly  like  every  influence  on  feeling,  and  like 
every  feeling  generally.  But  as  an  effect  of  the  con- 
sciousness  of  the  moral  law,  and  consequently  in  rela- 
tion to  a  supersensible  cause,  namely,  the  subject  of 
pure  practical  reason  which  is  the  suprême  lawgiver, 
this  feeling  of  a  rational  being  affected  by  inclinations 
is  called  humiliation  (intellectual  self-depreciation)  ; 
but  with  référence  to  the  positive  source  of  this 
humiliation,  the  law,  it  is  respect  for  it.  There  is  indeed 
no  feeling  for  this  law,  but  inasmuch  as  it  removes  the 
résistance  out  of  the  way,  this  removal  of  an  obstacle 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  reason,  esteemed  équivalent  to 
a  positive  help  to  its  causality.    Therefore  this  feeling 
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may  also  be  called  a  feelîng  of  respect  for  the  moral 
law,  and  for  both  reasons  together  a  moral  feeling, 

While  the  moral  law,  therefore,  îs  a  formai  determin- 
îng  prîncîple  of  action  by  practîcal  pure  reason,  and  îs 
moreover  a  materîal  though  only  objective  determining 
principle  of  the  objects  of  action  as  called  good  and  evil, 
ît  is  also  a  subjective  determining  principle,  that  is,  a 
motive  to  this  action,  înasmuch  as  ît  has  influence  on 
the  morality  of  the  subject,  and  produces  a  feeling  con- 
ducive  to  the  influence  of  the  law  on  the  will.  There 
is  hère  in  the  subject  no  antécédent  feeling  tendîng  to 
morality.  For  this  îs  impossible,  since  every  feeling  is 
sensible,  and  the  motive  of  moral  intention  must  be 
free  from  ail  sensible  conditions.  On  the  contrary, 
while  the  sensible  feelîng  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  ail 
our  inclinations  îs  the  condition  of  that  impression 
which  we  call  respect,  the  cause  that  détermines  it 
lies  in  the  pure  practical  reason  ;  and  this  impression 
therefore,  on  account  of  its  origin,  must  be  called,  not  a 
pathological,  but  a  practical  effect.  For  by  the  fact 
that  the  conception  of  the  moral  law  deprives  self-love 
of  its  influence  and  self-conceit  of  its  illusion,  it  lessens 
the  obstacle  to  pure  practical  reason,  and  produces  the 
conception  of  the  superiority  of  its  objective  law  to  the 
impulses  of  the  sensibility  ;  and  thus,  by  removing  the 
counterpoise,  it  gives  relatively  greaterweight  to  the  law 
in  the  judgment  of  reason  (in  the  case  of  a  will  affected 
by  the  aforesaîd  impulses).  Thus  the  respect  for  the  law 
is  not  a  motive  to  morality,  but  îs  morality  îtself  sub- 
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jectîvely  consîdered  as  a  motive,  inasmuch  as  pure 
practical  reason,  by  rejectîng  ail  the  rival  pretensions 
of  self-love,  gives  authority  to  the  law  which  now  alone 
has  influence.  Now  it  îs  to  be  observed  that  as 
respect  îs  an  effect  on  feelîng,  and  therefore  on  the 
sensibilîty,  of  a  ratîonal  beîng,  it  présupposes  this 
sensibîlity,  and  therefore  also  the  finiteness  of  such 
beings  on  whom  the  moral  law  imposes  respect  ;  and  that 
respect  for  the  law  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  suprême 
beîng  or  to  any  being  free  from  ail  sensibility,  and 
in  whom  therefore  this  sensibility  cannot  be  an  obstacle 
to  practical  reason. 

This  feeling  [sehtiment]  (which  we  call  the  moral 
feeling)  is  therefore  produced  simply  by  reason.  It  does 
not  serve  for  the  estimation  of  actions  nor  for  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  objective  moral  law  itself,  but  merely 
as  a  motive  to  make  this  of  itself  a  maxim.  But  what 
name  could  we  more  suitably  apply  to  this  singular 
feeling  which  cannot  be  compared  to  any  pathological 
feeling  ?  It  is  of  such  a  peculiar  kind  that  it  seems 
to  be  at  the  disposai  of  reason  only,  and  that  pure 
practical  reason. 

Respect  applies  always  to  persons  only — not  to 
things.  The  latter  may  arouse  inclination,  and  if  they 
are  animais  (^.^.,  horses,dogs,  etc.,)even^z/^or/<?â:r,like 
the  sea,  a  volcano,  a  beast  of  prey  ;  but  never  respect 
Something  that  comes  nearer  to  this  feeling  is  admira- 
tion, and  this  as  an  affection,  astonishment,  can  apply 
to  things  also,  ex,  gr,,  lofty  mountains,  the  magnitude. 
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number,  and  distance  of  the  heavenly  bodîes,  the 
strength  and  swîftness  of  many  animais,  etc.  But  ail 
thîs  is  not  respect.  A  man  also  may  be  an  object  to 
me  of  love,  fear,  or  admiration,  even  to  astonishment, 
and  yet  not  be  an  object  of  respect.  His  jocose 
humour,  his  courage  and  strength,  his  power  from  the 
rank  he  has  amongst  others,  may  inspire  me  with  sen- 
timents of  this  kind,  but  still  inner  respect  for  him  is 
wanting.  Fontenelle  says,  **  I  bow  before  a  great  man, 
but  my  mind  does  not  bow."  I  would  add,  before  an 
humble,  plain  man  in  whom  I  perceive  uprightness  of 
character  in  a  higher  degree  than  I  am  conscious  ôf  in 
myself,  my  mind  bows  whether  I  choose  it  or  not,  and 
though  I  bear  my  head  never  so  high  that  he  may  not 
forget  my  superior  rank.  Why  is  this?  Because 
his  example  éxhibits  to  me  a  law  that  humbles 
my  self-conceit  when  I  compare  it  with  my  conduct  ; 
a  law,  the  practicability  of  obédience  to  which  I  see 
proved  by  fact  before  my  eyes.  Now  I  may  even  be 
conscious  of  a  like  degree  of  uprightness,  and  yet  the 
respect  remains.  For  since  in  man  ail  good  is  defec- 
tive,  the  law  made  visible  by  an  example  still  humbles 
my  pride,  my  standard  being  furnished  by  a  man 
whose  imperfections,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not 
known  to  me  as  my  own  are,  and  who  therefore 
appears  to  me  in  a  more  favourable  light.  Respect  is  a 
tribute  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  merit,  whether  we 
will  or  not  ;  we  may  indeed  outwardly  wîthhold  it, 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  it  înwardly. 
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Respect  is  so  far  front  being  a  feelîng  of  pleasure  that 
we  only  reluctantly  gîve  way  to  it  as  regards  a  man.  We 
try  to  find  out  somethîng  that  may  lîghten  the  burden 
of  it,  some  fault  to  compensate  us  for  the  humiliation 
which  such  an  example  causes.  Even  the  dead  are  not 
always  secure  from  this  criticism,  especîally  if  their 
example  appears  inimitable.  Even  the  moral  law 
îtself  in  îts  solemn  majesty  is  exposed  to  this  endeavour 
to  save  oneself  from  yielding  it  respect.  Can  it  be 
thought  that  it  is  for  any  other  reason  that  we  are  so 
ready  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  our  familiar  inclina- 
tion, or  that  it  is  for  any  other  reason  that  we  ail  take 
such  trouble  to  make  it  out  to  be  the  chosen  precept  of 
our  own  interest  well  understood,  but  that  we  want  to 
be  free  from  the  déterrent  respect  which  shows  us  our 
own  unworthiness  with  such  severity  }  Nevertheless, 
on  the  other  hand,  so  Utile  is  there  pain  in  it  that  if 
once  one  has  laid  asîde  self-conceit  and  allowed  prac- 
tical  influence  to  that  respect,  hecan  neverbesatisfied 
with  contemplât! ng  the  majesty  of  this  law,  and  the 
soûl  believes  itself  elevated  in  proportion  as  it  sees  the 
holy  law  elevated  above  it  and  its  frail  nature.  No 
doubt  great  talents  and  activity  proportîoned  to  them 
may  also  occasion  respect  or  an  analogous  feeling.  It  is 
very  proper  to  yîeld  it  to  them,  and  then  it  appears  as 
if  this  sentiment  were  the  same  thing  as  admiration. 
But  if  we  look  doser  we  shall  observe  that  it  is  always 
uncertain  how  much  of  the  ability  is  due  to  native 
talent,  and  how  much  to  diligence  in  cultivating  it. 
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Reason  represents  it  to  us  as  probably  the  fruît  of 
cultîvation,  and  therefore  as  meritorîous,  and  thîs 
notably  reduces  our  self-conceit,  and  either  casts  a 
reproach  on  us  or  urges  us  to  foUow  such  an  example 
in  the  way  that  îs  suitable  to  us.  This  respect  then 
which  we  show  to  such  a  person  (properly  speaking,  to 
the  law  that  hîs  example  exhîbîts)  îs  not  mère  admir- 
ation; and  this  îs  confirmed  also  by  the  fact,  that  when 
the  common  run  of  admirers  think  they  hâve  learned 
from  any  source  the  badness  of  such  a  man's  character 
(for  instance  Voltaîre's)  they  give  up  ail  respect  for 
him  ;  whereas  the  true  scholar  still  feels  it  at  least  with 
regard  to  hîs  talents,  because  he  îs  himself  engaged  in 
a  business  and  a  vocation  which  make  imitation  of 
such  a  man  in  some  degree  a  law. 

Respect  for  the  moral  law  îs  therefore  the  only 
and  the  undoubted  moral  motive,  and  this  feeling 
is  directed  to  no  object,  except  on  the  ground  of 
this  law.  The  moral  law  first  détermines  the  will  objec- 
tively  and  directly  in  the  judgment  of  reason  ;  and 
freedom,  whose  causality  can  be  determined  only  by 
the  law,  consîsts  just  in  this,  that  it  restricts  ail  in- 
clinations,  and  consequently  self-esteem,  by  the 
condition  of  obédience  to  îts  pure  law.  This  restric- 
tion now  has  an  effect  on  feeling,  and  prodiices  the 
impression  of  displeasure  which  can  be  known  a 
priori  from  the  moral  law.  Since  it  is  so  far  only  a 
négative  efifect  which,  arising  from  the  influence  of 
pure  practical  reason,  checks  the  actîvity  of  the  sub- 
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ject,  so  far  as  ît  îs  determîned  by  înclînatîons,  and 
hence  checks  the  opinion  of  hîs  personal  worth  (which^ 
in  the  absence  of  agreement  wîth  the  moral  law,  îs 
f  educed  to  nothîng)  ;  hence,  the  effect  of  thîs  law  on 
feelîng  is  merely  humiliation.  We  can,  therefore,  per- 
ceive  this  a  priori^  but  cannot  know  by  it  the  force 
of  the  pure  practical  law  as  a  motive,  but  only  the 
résistance  to  motives  of  the  sensibility.  But  since  the 
same  law  is  objectively,  that  is,  in  the  conception  of 
pure  reason,  an  immédiate  principle  of  détermination 
of  the  will,  and  consequently  this  humiliation  takes 
place  only  relatively  to  the  purity  of  the  law  ;  hence> 
the  lowering  of  the  pretensions  of  moral  self-esteem> 
that  is,  humiliation  on  the  sensible  side,  is  an  éléva- 
tion of  the  moral,  Le.  practical,  esteem  for  the  law 
itself  on  the  intellectual  side  ;  in  a  word  it  is  respect 
for  the  law,  and  therefore,  as  its  cause  is  intellectual, 
a  positive  feelîng  which  can  be  known  a  priori.  For 
whatever  dimînîshes  the  obstacles  to  an  activity, 
furthers  this  activity  itself.  Now  the  récognition  of 
the  moral  law  is  the  consciousness  of  an  activity  of 
practical  reason  from  objective  principles,  which  only 
fails  to  reveal  its  effect  in  actions  because  subjective 
(pathologîcal)  causes  hinder  it.  Respect  for  the  moral 
law  then  must  be  regarded  as  a  positive,  though  indirect 
effect  of  it  on  feelîng,  inasmuch  as  thîs  respect^  weakens 


*  [*  Jener/  in  Rosenkranz'  text  is  an  error.     We  must  read  either 
*jene,*  *  this  respect,*  or  *  jenes,'  *  this  feeling.*] 
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the  împeding  influence  of  inclinations  by  humiliating 
self-esteem  ;  and  hence  aiso  as  a  subjective  principle 
of  activity,  that  is,  as  a  motive  to  obédience  to  the  law, 
and  as  a  principle  of  the  maxîms  of  a  life  conformable 
to  it.  From  the  notion  of  a  motive  arises  that  of  an 
interesty  which  can  never  be  attributed  to  any  beîng 
unless  it  possesses  reason,  and  which  signifies  a  motive 
of  the  will  in  so  far  as  it  is  conceived  by  the  reason. 
Since  in  a  morally  good  will  the  law  itself  must  be  the 
motive,  the  moral  interest  is  a  pure  interest  of  prac- 
tical  reason  alone,  iiidependent  on  sensé.  On  the 
notion  of  an  interest  is  based  that  of  a  maxim.  This,. 
therefore,  is  morally  good  only  in  case  it  rests  simply 
on  the  interest  taken  in  obédience  to  the  law.  AU 
three  notions,  however,  that  of  a  motive,  of  an  interest,. 
and  of  a  maxim,  can  be  applied  only  to  finite  beings.. 
For  they  ail  suppose  a  limitation  of  the  nature  of  the 
being,  so  that  the  subjective  character  of  hîs  choice  does 
not  of  itself  agrée  with  the  objective  law  of  a  practical 
reason  ;  they  suppose  that  the  being  requires  to  be 
impelled  to  action  by  something,  because  an  internai 
obstacle  opposes  itself.  Therefore  they  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  Divine  will. 

There  is  something  so  singular  in  the  unbounded 
esteem  for  the  pure  moral  law,  apart  from  ail  advan- 
tage,  as  it  is  presented  for  our  obédience  by  practical 
reason,  the  Voice  of  which  makes  even  the  boldest 
sinner  tremble,  and  compels  him  to  hide  himself 
from  it,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  we  find  this  in- 
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fluence  of  a  mère  intellectual  idea  on  the  feelîngs 
quîte  incompréhensible  to  spéculative  reason,  and 
hâve  to  be  satisfied  with  seeing  so  much  as  this  a 
jpriori,  that  such  a  feeling  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  conception  of  the  moral  law  in  every  finite 
rational  being.  If  this  feeling  of  respect  were  patho- 
logiçal,  and  therefore  were  a  feeling  of  pleasure  based 
on  the  inner  sensé,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  try  to 
discover  a  connexion  of  it  with  any  idea  a  priori.  But 
[it^]  is  a  feeling  that  applies  merely  to  what  is  practical, 
and  dépends  on  the  conception  of  a  law,  simply  as  to 
its  form,  not  on  account  of  any  object,  and  therefore 
•cannot  be  reckoned  either  as  pleasure  or  pain,  and 
yet  produces  an  interest  in  obédience  to  the  law, 
which  we  call  the  moral  interest,  just  as  the  capacity 
of  takîng  such  an  interest  in  the  law  (or  respect  for 
the  moral  law  itself)  is  properly  the  moral  feeling  [or 
■sentiment\ 

The  consciousness  of  difree  submission  of  the  will 
to  the  law,  yet  combined  with  an  inévitable  constraint 
put  upon  ail  inclinations,  though  only  by  our  own 
reason,  is  respect  for  the  law.  The  law  that  demands 
this  respect  and  inspires  it  is  clearly  no  other  than 
the  moral  (for  no  other  precludes  ail  inclinations  from 
exercising  any  direct  influence  on  the  will).  An  action 
-which  is  object ively  practical  according  to  this  law, 


*  [The  original  sentence  is  incomplète.     I  hâve  completed  it  in  what 
seems  the  simplest  way.] 
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to  the  exclusion  of  every  determining  principle  of 
inclination,  is  duty<,  and  this  by  reason  of  that  exclu- 
sion  includes  in  its  concept  practical  obligation,  that 
is,  a  détermination  to  actions,  however  reliictantljr 
they  may  be  done.  The  feeling  that  arises  from 
the  consciousness  of  this  obligation  is  not  patholo- 
gical,  as  would  be  a  feeling  produced  by  an  object 
of  the  sensés,  but  practical  only,  that  is,  it  is  made 
possible  by  a  preceding  (objective)  détermination  of 
the  will  and  a  causality  of  the  reason.  As  submission 
to  the  law,  therefore,  that  is,  as  a  command  (announc- 
îng  constraint  for  the  sensibly  aflfected  subject),  it 
contaîns  in  it  no  pleasure,  but  on  the  contrary,  so 
far,  pain  in  the  action.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, as  this  constraint  is  exercised  merely  by  the 
législation  of  our  own  reason,  it  also  contains  some- 
thing  elroatingy  and  this  subjective  effect  on  feeling, 
inasmuch  as  pure  practical  reason  is  the  sole  cause 
of  it,  may  be  called  in  this  respect  self -approbation ,. 
since  we  recognîse  ourselves  as  determined  thereto 
solely  by  the  law  without  any  interest,  and  are 
now  conscious  of  a  quite  différent  interest  subjectively 
produced  thereby,  and  which  is  purely  practical  and 
free;  and  our  taking  this  interest  in  an  action  of  duty 
is  not  suggested  by  any  inclination,  but  is  commanded 
and  actually  brought  about  by  reason  through  the 
practical  law  ;  whence  this  feeling  obtains  a  spécial 
name,  that  of  respect. 

The  notion  of  duty,  therefore,  requires  in  the  action. 
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objectivelyy  agreement  wîth  the  law,  and,  subjectively  în 
îts  maxîm,  that  respect  for  the  law  shall  be  the  sole 
means  by  whîch  the  wîU  is  determined.  And  on  thîs 
Tests  thedistînctîon  between  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  according  to  duty  z,nAfrom  dtity\  that  îs, 
from  respect  for  the  law.  The  former  {legality)  îs 
possible  even  if  inclinations  hâve  been  the  determining 
prînciples  of  the  will  ;  but  the  latter  {morality)  moral 
worth  can  be  placed  only  în  thîs,  that  the  action  îs 
•done  from  duty,  that  îs,  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  law.* 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  attend  wîth  the 
utmost  exactness  în  ail  moral  judgments  to  the  sub- 
jective principle  of  ail  maxims,  that  ail  the  moralîty 
of  actions  may  be  placed  în  the  necessîty  of  acting 
J'rom  duty  and  from  respect  for  the  law,  not  from  love 
and  inclination  for  that  which  the  actions  are  to  pro- 
duce. For  men  and  ail  created  rational  beings  moral 
necessîty  is  obligation,  and  every  action  based  on  it  îs 
to  be  conceîved  as  a  duty,  not  as  a  proceeding  pre- 
vîously  pleasing,  or  likely  to  be  pleasing  to  us  of  our 
own  accord.  As  if  indeed  we  could  ever  bring  it  about 
that  without  respect  for  the  law,  which  implîes  fear,  or 


^  If  we  examine  accurately  the  notion  of  respect  for  persons  as  it  has 
T)een  already  laid  down,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  always  rests  on  ihe 
consciousness  of  a  duty  which  an  example  shows  us,  and  that  respect 
therefore  can  never  hâve  any  but  a  moral  ground,  and  that  it  is  very 
good  and  even,  in  a  psychological  point  of  view,  very  useful  for  the 
knowledge  of  mankind,  that  whenever  we  use  this  expression  we  should 
attend  to  this  secret  and  marvellous,  yet  often  recurring  r^ard  which 
imen  in  their  judgments  pay  to  the  moral  law. 
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at  least  appréhension  of  transgression,  we  of  ourselves, 
like  the  independent  Deîty,  could  ever  corne  înto  pos- 
session of  holiness  of  wîU  by  the  coïncidence  of  our  wîU 
with  the  pure  moral  law  becoming  as  ît  were  part  of 
our  nature,  never  to  be  shaken  (in  which  case  the  law 
would  cease  to  be  a  command  for  us,  as  we  could  never 
be  tempted  to  be  untrue  to  it). 

The  moral  law  îs  in  fact  for  the  will  of  a  perfect 
being,  a  law  of  holiness^  but  for  the  will  of  every  finîte 
rational  being  a  law  of  duty^  of  moral  constraint,  and 
of  the  détermination  of  its  actions  by  respect  for  thîs 
law  and  révérence  for  its  duty.  No  other  subjective 
princîple  must  be  assumed  as  a  motive,  else  while  the 
action  might  chance  to  be  such  as  the  law  prescribes, 
yet  as  ît  does  not  proceed  from  duty,  the  intention, 
-which  îs  the  thing  properly  in  question  in  this  législa- 
tion, îs  not  moral. 

It  îs  a  very  beautiful  thing  to  do  good  to  men  from 
love  to  them  and  from  sympathetic  good-will,  or  to  be 
just  from  love  of  order,  but  thîs  is  not  the  true  moral 
maxim  of  our  conduct  which  îs  suitable  to  our  position 
amongst  rational  beîngs,  as  men^  when  we  prétend 
Avith  fanciful  pride  to  set  ourselves  above  the  thought  of 
duty,  like  volunteers,and,  as  if  we  were  independent  on 
the  command,  to  want  to  do  of  our  own  good  pleasure 
what  we  think  we  need  no  command  to  do.  We  stand 
under  a  discipline  of  reason,  and  in  ail  our  maxims 
must  not  forget  our  subjection  to  ît,  nor  withdraw  any- 
thîng    therefrom,  or    by  an    egotistic   presumptîon 
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diminîsh  aught  of  the  authority  of  the  law  (although 
our  own  reason  gîves  ît)  so  as  to  set  the  determîning 
principle  of  our  will,  even  though  the  law  be  conformed 
to,  anywhere  else  but  în  the  law  îtself  andîn  respect  for 
thîs  law.  Duty  and  obligation  are  the  only  names  that 
we  must  give  to  our  relation  to  the  moral  law.  We 
are  îndeed  législative  members  of  a  moral  kîngdom 
rendered  possible  by  freedom,  and  presented  to  us  by 
reason  as  an  object  of  respect  ;  but  yet  we  are  subjects 
în  it,  not  the  sovereîgn,  and  to  mistake  our  inferior 
position  as  créatures  and  presumptuously  to  rejectthe 
authority  of  the  moral  law  is  already  to  revolt  from  it 
in  spirit,  even  though  the  letter  of  it  îs  fulfiUed. 

With  this  agrées  very  well  the  possibility  of  such  a 
command  as  :  Love  God  above  everything^  and  thy 
iieighboîtr  as  thyself}  For  as  a  command  it  requires 
respect  for  a  law  which  commands  love  and  does  not 
leave  it  to  our  own  arbitrary  choice  to  make  this  our 
principle.  Love  to  God,  however,  considered  as  an 
inclination  (pathological  love),  is  impossible,  for  He  is 
not  an  object  of  the  sensés.  The  same  affection 
towards  mon  is  possible  no  doubt,  but  cannot  be  com- 
manded,  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  love 
any  one  at  command  ;  therefore  it   is  only  practicat 


^  This  law  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  principle  of  private  happi- 
ness  which  some  make  the  suprême  principle  of  morality.  This  would 
be  expressed  thus  :  Love  thyself  above  ez'erythingy  and  God  and  thy  neigh- 
bourfor  thine  07vn  sake. 
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love  that  is  meant  in  that  pith  of  ail  laws.  To  love 
God  means  in  this  sensé,  to  like  to  do  His  command- 
ments  ;  to  love  one's  neîghbour  means  to  liketo  prac- 
tise  ail  duties  towards  him.  But  the  command  that 
makes  this  a  rule  cannot  command  us  to  havc  thîs 
disposition  in  actions  conformed  to  duty,  but  only  to 
endcavour  after  it.  For  a  command  to  liké  to  do  a 
thing  is  in  itself  contradictory,  because  if  we  alrcady 
know  of  ourselves  what  we  are  bound  to  do,  and  if 
further  we  are  conscious  of  liking  to  do  it,  a  com- 
mand would  be  quite  needless,  and  if  we  do  it  not 
willingly,  but  only  out  of  respect  for  the  law,  a 
command  that  makes  this  respect  the  motive  of 
our  maxim  would  directly  counteract  the  disposi- 
tion commanded.  That  law  of  ail  laws,  therefore, 
like  ail  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  exhibits 
the  moral  disposition  in  ail  its  perfection,  in  which, 
viewed  as  an  Idéal  of  holiness,  it  is  not  attainable 
by  any  créature,  but  yet  is  the  pattern  which  we 
should  strive  to  approach,  and  in  an  uninterrupted 
but  infinité  progress  become  like  to.  In  fact,  if  a 
rational  créature  could  ever  reach  this  point,  that 
he  thoroughly  likes  to  do  ail  moral  laws,  this  would 
mean  that  there  does  not  exist  in  him  even  the  pos- 
sibility  of  a  désire  that  would  tempt  him  to  deviate 
from  them  ;  for  to  overcome  such  a  désire  always  costs 
the  subject  some  sacrifice,  and  therefore  requires  self- 
compulsion,  that  is,  inward  constraint  to  something 
that  one  does  not  quite  like  to  do;  and  no  créature  cah 
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ever  reach  thîs  stage  of  moral  disposition.  For,  being 
a  créature,  and  therefore  always  dépendent  with 
respect  to  what  he  requires  for  complète  satisfaction, 
he  can  never  be  quite  free  from  désires  and  inclina- 
tions, and  as  thèse  rest  on  physical  causes,  they  can 
never  of  themselves  coïncide  with  the  moral  law,^  the 
sources  of  which  are  quite  différent  ;  and  therefore 
they  make  it  necessary  to  found  the  mental  disposi- 
tion of  one's  maxims  on  moral  obligation,  not  on 
ready  inclination,  but  on  respect,  which  demajids 
obédience  to  the  law,  even  though  one  may  not  like 
it  ;  not  on  love,  which  apprehends  no  inward  reluctance 
of  the  will  towards  the  law.  Nevertheless  this  latter, 
namely,  love  to  the  law  (which  would  then  cease  to 
be  a  conimandy  and  then  morality,  which  would  hâve 
passed  subjectively  into  holiness,  would  cease  to  be 
virtuè)  must  be  the  constant  though  unattainable  goal 
of  his  endeavours.  For  in  the  case  of  what  we  highly 
esteem,  but  yet  (on  account  of  the  consciousness  of 
our  weakness)  dread,  the  increased  facility  of  satisfying 
it  changes  the  most  reverential  awe  into  inclination, 
and  respect  into  love  ;  at   least   thîs  would  be  the 


[^  Compare  Butler: — *  Though  we  should  suppose  it  impossible  for 
particular  affections  to  be  absolutely  coïncident  with  the  moral  principle, 
and  consequently  should  allow  that  such  créatures  .  .  .  would  for 
ever  remain  defectible  ;  yet  their  danger  of  actually  deviating  from  right 
may  be  almost  infinitely  lessened,  and  they  fully  fortified  against  what 
remains  of  it — if  that  may  be  called  danger  against  which  there  is  an 
adéquate  effectuai  %çz\xx\iy.^  —  Analogy^  Fitzgerald's  Ed.,  p.  lOO.J 
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perfection  of  a  disposition  devoted  to  the  law,  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  créature  to  attain  it.^ 

This  reflectîon  is  întended  not  so  much  to  clear  up 
the  evangelical  command  just  cited  în  order  to  prevent 
religio7is  fanaticism  in  regard  to  love  of  God,  but  to 
defîne  accurately  the  moral  disposition  with  regard 
directly  to  our  duties  towards  men,  and  to  check  or  if 
possible  prevent  a  merely  moral  fanaticism  which 
infects  many  persons.  The  stage  of  morality  on  which 
man  (and  as  far  as  we  can  see,  every  rational  créature) 
stands  îs  respect  for  the  moral  law.  The  disposition 
that  he  ought  to  hâve  în  obeying  this  is  to  obey  it 
from  duty,  not  from  spontaneous  inclination  or  from  an 
endeavour  taken  up  from  liking  and  unbiddén  ;  and 
this  proper  moral  condition  in  which  he  can  always  be, 
îs  virtttCy  that  is,  moral  disposition  militant^  and  not 
holiness  in  the  fancied  possession  of  a  perfect  purity  of 
the  disposition  of  the  will.     It  is  nothing  but  moral 


[*  What  renders  this  discussion  not  irrelevant,  is  the  fact  that  the 
German  language,  like  the  English,  possesses  but  one  word  to  express 
^(A.c7v,  &7airâv,  and  içlav,  The  first,  ^«Aeîv,  expresses  the  love  of 
affection.  The  gênerai  goodwill  due  from  man  to  man  had  no  name 
in  classical  Greek  ;  it  is  described  in  one  aspect  of  it  by  Aristotle  as 
^kKia  &VCU  ttéSovi  Ktà  toO  ffr^ffytiv  (Eth.  Nie.  iv.,  6,  $)  ;  elsewhere, 
however,  he  calls  it  simply  4pi\la  (viii.,  Il,  7.)  The  verb  àyawdo»  was 
used  by  the  LXX  in  the  precepts  quoted  in  the  text,  though  elsewhere 
they|employed  it  &s=:ipây.  But  in  the  New  Test,  the  verb,  and  with  it  the 
noun  àydxri  (which  îs  not  found  in  classical  writers),  were  appropriated 
to  this  state  of  mind.  Aristotle,  it  may  be  observed,  uses  àya^do»,  of 
love  to  one*s  better  part  (ix.,  8,  6).  *Epw  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T. 
at  ail.  Bùtler's  Sermons  on  Love  of  our  Neighbour,  and  Love  of  God, 
may  be  usefully  compored  with  thèse  observations  of  Kant.] 
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fanatîcîsm  and  exaggerated  self-conceît  that  îs  infused 
înto  the  mind  by  exhortation  to  actions  as  noble, 
sublime,  and  magnanimous;  by  which  men  are  led 
into  the  delusion  that  it  is  not  duty,  that  is,  respect  for 
the  law,  whose  yoke  (an  easy  yoke,  indeed,  because 
reason  itself  imposes  it  on  us)  they  must  bear,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  that  constitutes  the  determining 
principle  of  their  actions,  and  which  always  humbles 
them  while  they  obey  it  ;  fancying  that  those  actions  are 
expected  from  them,  not  from  duty,  but  as  pure  merît. 
For  not  only  would  they  in  imitating  such  deeds  from 
such  a  principle  not  hâve  fulfilled  the  spirit  of  the  law 
in  the  least,  which  consists  not  in  the  legality  of  the 
action  (without  regard  to  principle),  but  in  the  subjec- 
tion  of  the  mind  to  the  law;  not  only  do  they  make  the 
motives  pathological  (seated  in  sympathy  or  self-love), 
not  moral  (in  the  law),  but  they  produce  in  this  way 
a  vain  highflying  fantastic  way  of  thinking,  flattering 
themselves  with  a  spontaneous  goodness  of  heart  that 
needs  neither  spur  nor  bridle,  for  which  no  command 
is  needed,  and  thereby  forgetting  their  obligation, 
which  they  ought  to  think  of  rather  than  merit. 
Indeed  actions  of  others  which  are  done  with  grèat 
sacrifice,  and  merely  for  the  sake  of  duty,  may  be 
praised  as  noble  and  sublime^  but  only  so  far  as  there  are 
traces  which  suggest  that  they  were  done  whoUy  eut 
of  respect  for  duty  and  not  from  excited  feelings.  If 
thèse,  however,  are  set  before  any  one  as  examples  to 
be  imitated,  respect  for  duty  (which  is  the  only  true 
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moral  feelîng)  must  be  employed  as  the  motîve — thîs 
severe  holy  precept  which  never  allows  our  vain  self- 
love  to  dally  with  pathological  impulses  (however 
analogous  they  may  be  to  morality)  and  to  take  a  pride 
îii  merùorious y/orth.  Now  îf  we  search  we  shall  find 
for  ail  actions  that  are  worthy  of  praîse,  a  law  of  duty 
which  commandsy  and  does  not  leave  us  to  choose 
what  may  be  agreeable  to  our  inclinations.  Thîs  is 
the  only  way  of  representîng  things  that  can  give  a 
moral  training  to  the  soûl,  because  ît  alone  is  capable 
of  solid  and  accurately  defined  principles. 

ïffanaticism  in  its  most  gênerai  sensé  is  a  delibe- 
rate  overstepping  of  the  limits  of  human  reason,  then 
moral  fanaticism  is  such  an  overstepping  of  the  bounds 
that  practical  pure  reason  sets  to  mankind,  in  that  it 
forbids  us  to  place  the  subjective  determining  principle 
of  correct  actions,  that  is,  theîr  moral  motive^  in  any- 
thing  but  the  law  itself,  or  to  place  the  disposition 
which  is  thereby  brought  into  the  maxims  in  anything 
but  respect  for  thîs  law,  and  hence  commands  us  to 
take  as  the  suprême  vital  principle  of  ail  morality  în 
men  the  thought  of  duty,  which  strikes  down  ail 
arrogance  as  well  as  vain  self -love. 

If  thîs  is  so  it  is  not  only  writers  of  romance  or  sen- 
timental educators  (although  they  may  be  zealous 
opponents  of  sentimentalism),  but  sometîmes  even 
philosophers,  nay,  even  the  severest  of  ail,  the  Stoics, 
that  hâve  brought  în  moral  fanatidsfn  instead  of  a 
sober  but  wise  moral  discipline,  although  the  fanati^ 
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cîsm  of  the  latter  was  more  heroîc,  that  of  the  former  of 
an  însipid,  effeminate  character;  and  we  may,  without 
hypocrîsy,  say  of  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Gospel,  that 
ît  first,  by  the  purity  of  its  moral  prîncîple,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  its  suîtability  to  the  limitations  of  finîte 
beings,  brought  ail  the  good  conduct  of  men  under  the 
discipline  of  a  duty  plainly  set  before  their  eyes,  which 
does  not  permit  them  to  indulge  in  dreamsof  imaginary 
moral  perfections  ;  and  that  it  also  set  the  bounds  of 
humility  (that  is,  self-knowledge)  to  self-conceit  as 
well  as  to  self-love,  both  which  are  ready  to  mistake 
their  limits. 

Duty  !  Thou  sublime  and  mîghty  name  that  dost 
embrace  nothing  charming  or  insinuating,  but  requirest 
submission,  and  yet  seekest  not  to  move  the  will  by 
threatening  aught  that  would  arouse  natural  aversion 
or  terror,  but  merely  holdest  forth  a  law  which  of 
itself  finds  entrance  into  the  mind,  and  yet  gains 
reluctant  révérence  (though  not  always  obédience),  a 
law  before  which  ail  inclinations  are  dumb,  even 
though they secretly  counter-work  it;  what  origin  is 
there  worthy  of  thee,  and  where  is  to  be  found  the  root 
of  thy  noble  descent  which  proudly  rejects  ail  kindred 
with  the  inclinations  ;  a  root  to  be  derived  from  which 
is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  only  worth  which 
men  can  give  themselves  ? 

It  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  power  which  élevâtes 
man  above  himself  (as  a  part  of  the  world  of  sensé),  a 
power  which  connects  him  with  an  order  of  things  that 
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only  the  understandîrig  can  conceive,  wîth  a  world 
vvhich  at  the  same  time  commands  the  whole  sensible 
world,  and  with  it  the  empîrically  determinable  exist- 
ence of  man  in  time,  as  well  as  the  sum  total  of  ail 
ends  (which  totality  alone  suits  such  unconditional 
practîcal  laws  as  the  moral).  This  power  îs  nothing 
h\xt  personality^  that  îs,  freedom  and  independence  on 
the  mechanism  of  nature,  y  et,  regarded  also  as  a  faculty 
of  a  being  which  is  subject  to  spécial  laws,  namely, 
pure  practical  laws  given  by  its  own  reason  ;  so  that 
the  person  as  belongirig  to  the  sensible  world  is 
subject  to  his  own  personalîty  as  belonging  to  the 
intelligible  [supersensible]  world.  It  is  then  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  man,  as  belonging  to  both  worlds, 
must  regard  his  own  nature  in  référence  to  its  second 
and  highest  characteristic  only  with  révérence,  and 
its  laws  with  the  highest  respect. 

On  this  origin  are  founded  many  expressions  which 
designate  the  worth  of  objects  according  to  moral 
ideas.  The  moral  law  is  holy  (inviolable).  Man  is 
indeed  unholy  enough,  but  he  must  regard  hiivianity 
in  his  own  person  as  holy.  In  ail  création  every 
thing  over  which  one  has  any  power,  can  only  bc 
used  mcrcly  as  means  ;  man  alone,  and  with  him 
every  rational  créature,  is  an  end  in  himsclf,  By 
virtue  of  the  autonomy  of  his  freedom  he  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  moral  law,  which  is  holy.  Just  for  this 
reason  every  will,  even  every  person's  own  indivîdual 
will,  in  relation  to  itself,  is  restrîcted  to  the  condition 
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of  agreçment  wîth  the  autonamy  of  the  rational  beîng^ 
that  is  to  say,  that  ît  is  not  to  be  subject  to  any 
purpose  which  cannot  accord  with  a  law  which  mîght 
arise  from  the  will  of  the  passive  subject  himself  ;  the 
latter  is,  therefore,  never  to  be  employed  merely  as 
means,  but  as  itself  also,  concurrently,  an  end.  We 
justly  attribute  thîs  condition  even  to  the  Divine  will, 
with  regard  to  the  rational  beings  in  the  world,  which 
are  His  créatures,  since  it  rests  on  theîr  personalityy 
by  which  alone  they  are  ends  in  themselves. 

This  respect-inspiring  idea  of  personality  which 
sets  before  our  cyts  the  sublimity  of  our  nature  (in  its 
higher  aspect),  while  at  the  same  time  it  shows  us  the 
want  of  accord  of  our  conduct  with  it,  and  thereby 
strikes  down  self-conceit,  is  even  natural  to  the  com-^ 
tnonest  reason,  and  easily  observed.  Has  not  ever>' 
even  moderately  honourable  man  sometimes  found 
that  where  by  an  otherwîse  inoffensive  lie  he  might 
either  hâve  withdrawn  himself  from  an  unpleasant 
business,  or  even  hâve  procured  some  advantages  for 
a  loved  and  well-deserving  friend,  he  has  avoided  it 
solely  lest  he  should  despise  himself  secretly  in  his 
own  eyes  ?  When  an  upright  man  is  in  the  greatest 
distress,  which  he  might  hâve  avoided  if  he  could  only 
hâve  disregarded  duty,  is  he  not  sustained  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  maîntained  humanity  in 
its  proper  dignity  in  his  own  person  and  honoured  ît, 
that  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  in 
his  own  sight,  or  to  dread  the  inward  glance  of  self- 
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examînation  ?  Thîs  consolation  îs  not  happîness,  it 
îs  not  even  the  smallest  part  of  it,  for  no  one  would 
wish  to  hâve  occasion  for  it,  or  would,  perhaps,  even 
désire  a  life  in  such  circumstances.  But  he  lives, 
and  he  cannot  endure  that  he  should  be  in  his  own 
eyes  unworthy  of  life.  This  înward  peace  is  there- 
fore  merely  négative  as  regards  what  can  make  life 
pleasant  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  the  escaping  the  danger 
of  sinking  in  personal  worth,  after  everything  else 
that  is  valuable  has  been  lost.  It  is  the  effect  of 
a  respect  for  something  quite  différent  from  life, 
something  in  comparison  and  contrast  with  which 
life  with  ail  its  enjoyment  has  no  value.  He  still 
lives  only  because  it  is  his  duty.  not  because  he 
fînds  anything  pleasant  in  life. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  true  motive  of  pure  prac- 
tical  reasop  ;  it  is  no  other  than  the  pure  moral  law 
itself,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  us  conscious  of  the  sub- 
limity  of  our  own  supersensible  existence,  and  sub- 
jectively  produces  respect  for  their  higher  nature  in 
men  who  are  also  conscious  of  their  sensible  existence 
and  of  the  conséquent  dependence  of  their  pathologî- 
cally  susceptible  nature.  Now  with  thîs  motive  may 
be  combined  so  many  charms  and  satisfactions  of  life, 
that  even  on  thîs  account  alone  the  most  prudent 
choice  of  a  rational  Epicurcan  reflecting  on  the 
greatest  advantage  of  life  would  déclare  itself  on 
the  side  of  moral  conduct,  and  it  may  even  be  advi- 
sable  to  join  this  prospect  of  a  cheerful  enjoyment 
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•of  life  wîth  that  suprême  motive  which  îs  already 
sufficient  of  îtself  ;  but  only  as  a  counterpoîse  to  the 
attractions  which  vice  does  not  fail  to  exhîbit  on  the 
opposite  sîde,  and  not  so  as,  even  in  the  smallest 
•degree,  to  place  in  this  the  proper  movingpowerwhen 
•duty  is  in  question.  For  that  would  be  just  the  same 
as  to  wish  to  taint  the  purity  of  the  moral  disposition 
în  îts  source.  The  majesty  of  duty  has  nothing  to 
•do  with  enjoyment  of  life  ;  ît  has  its  spécial  law  and 
îts  spécial  tribunal,  and  though  the  two  should  be 
never  so  well  shaken  together  to  be  given  well  mîxed, 
like  medicine,  to  the  sick  soûl,  yet  they  will  soon 
separate  of  themselves,  and  if  they  do  not  the  former 
will  not  act  ;  and  although  physical  life  mîght  gain 
somewhat  in  force,  the  moral  life  would  fade  away 
îrrecoverably. 
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CRITICAL   EXAMINATION    OF   THE  ANALYTIC   OF   PURE 

PRACTICAL   REASON. 

By  the  critical  examination  of  a  science  or  of  a  por- 
tion of  it  whîch  constitutes  a  System  by  itself,  i  under- 
stand  the  înquîry  and  proof  why  it  must  hâve  thîs  and 
no  other  systematîc  form,  when  we  compare  it  with 
another  system  which  is  based  on  a  sîmilar  faculty  of 
knowledge.  Now  practical  and  spéculative  reason  are 
based  on  the  same  faculty,  so  far  as  both  are  pure 
reason,  Therefore  the  différence  in  theîr  systematic 
form  must  be  determîned  by  the.  comparîson  of  both, 
and  the  ground  of  thîs  must  be  assigned. 

The  Analytic  of  pure  theoretîc  reason  had  to  do 
with  the  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  may  hâve  been 
given  to  the  understandîng,  and  was  oblîged  therefore 
to  begin  from  intuition^  and  consequently  (as  this  îs 
always  sensible)  from  sensibility  ;  and  only  after  that 
could  advance  to  concepts  (of  the  objects  of  this 
intuition),  and  could  only  end  v^iûi  principles  after  both 
thèse  had  preceded.  On  the  contrary,  since  practical 
reason  has  not  to  do  with  objects  so  as  to  know  them, 
but  with  îts  own  faculty  oî realizingûi^m  (in  accordance 
with  the  knowledge  of  them)  that  is,  with  a  will  which 
is  a  causality,  înasmuch  as  reason  contaîns  its  deter- 
mining  principle  ;  since  consequently  it  has  not  to 
fumîsh  an  object  of  intuition,  but  as  practical  reason 
has  to   fumish  only    a  law  (because  the  notion  of 
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causality  always  implies  the  référence  to  a  law  which 
détermines  the  existence  of  the  many  in  relation  to 
one  another)  ;  hence  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Analytic  of  Reason,  if  this  is  to  be  practical  reason 
(and  this  is  properly  the  problem),  must  begin  with  the 
possibiliiy  of  practical principles  a  priori.  Only  after 
that  can  it  proceed  to  concepts  of  the  objects  of  a 
practical  reason,  namely,  those  of  absolute  good  and 
evil,  in  order  to  assign  them  in  accordance  with  those 
principles  (for  prior  to  those  principles  they  cannot 
possibly  be  given  as  good  and  evil  by  any  faculty 
of  knowledge),  and  only  then  could  the  section  be 
concluded  with  the  last  chapter,  that,  namely,  which 
treats  of  the  relation  of  the  pure  practical  reason  to 
the  sensibility  and  of  its  necessary  influence  thereon, 
which  is  a  priori  cognisable,  that  is,  of  the  moral 
sentiment,  Thus  the  Analytic  of  the  practical  pure 
reason  has  the  whole  extent  of  the  conditions  of  its 
use  in  common  with  the  theoretical,  but  in  reverse 
order.  The  Analytic  of  pure  theoretîc  reason  was 
divided  into  transcendental  Aesthetic  and  transcen- 
dental  Logic,  that  of  the  practical  reversely  into  Logic 
and  Aesthetic  of  pure  practical  reason  (if  I  may,  for 
the  sake  of  analogy  merely,  use  thèse  désignations 
which  are  not  quite  suitable).  This  logic  again  was 
there  divided  into  the  Analytic  of  concepts  and  that 
of  principles  :  hère  into  that  of  principles  and  concepts. 
The  Aesthetic  also  had  in  the  former  case  two  parts, 
on  account  of  the  two  kinds  of  sensible  intuition  ;  hère 
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the  sensibility  îs  not  considered  as  a  capacîty  of  intui- 
tion at  ail,  but  merely  as  feeling  (whîch  can  be  a 
subjective  ground  of  désire),  and  in  regard  to  it  pure 
practical  reason  admits  no  further  division. 

It  îs  also  easy  to  see  the  reason  why  thîs  division 
into  two  parts  with  its  subdivision  was  not  actually 
adopted  hère  (as  one  mîght  hâve  been  induced  to 
attempt  by  the  example  of  the  former  critique). 
For  sincc  it  is  pure  reason  that  is  hère  considered  in 
its  practical  use,  and  consequently  as  proceeding 
from  a  priori  principles,  and  not  from  empirical 
principles  of  détermination,  hence  the  division  of  the 
analytic  of  pure  practical  reason  must  resemble  that 
of  a  syllogism;  namely,  proceeding  from  the  universal 
in  the  major  premiss  (the  moral  principle),  through 
a  minor  premiss  containing  a  subsumption  of  possible 
actions  (as  good  or  evil)  under  the  former,  to  the 
conclusion^  namely,  the  subjective  détermination  of 
the  will  (an  interest  in  the  possible  practical  good, 
and  in  the  maxim  founded  on  it).  He  who  has  been 
able  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  positions 
occurring  in  the  Analytic  will  take  pleasure  in  such 
comparisons  ;  for  they  justly  suggest  the  expectation 
that  we  may  perhaps  some  day  be  able  to  discern  the 
unity  of  the  whole  faculty  of  reason  (theoretical  as 
*Vvell  as  practical),  and  be  able  to  dérive  ail  from  one 
principle,  which  îs  what  human  reason  inevitably 
demands,  as  it  finds  complète  satisfaction  only  in  a 
perfectly  systematic  unity  of  its  knowledge. 
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If  now  we  consider  also  the  contents  of  the  know- 
ledge  that  we  can  hâve  of  a  pure  practical  reason, 
and  by  means  of  it,  as  shown  by  the  Analytîc,  we 
find,  along  with  a  remarkable  analogy  between  it  and 
the  theoretical,  no  less  remarkable  différences.  As 
regards  the  theoretical,  the  faculty  of  a  ptire  rational 
cognition  a  priori  could  be  easily  and  evidently 
proved  by  examples  from  sciences  (in  which,  as  they 
put  their  principles  to  the  test  in  so  many  ways  by 
methodical  use,  there  is  net  so  much  reason  as  în 
common  knowledge  to  fear  a  secret  mixture  of  empî- 
rical  principles  of  cognition).  But,  that  pure  reason 
without  the  admixture  of  any  empirical  principle  îs 
practical  of  itself,  this  could  only  be  shown  from  the 
commonest  practical  use  of  reason  by  verifying  the 
fact,  that  every  man's  natural  reason  acknowledges 
the  suprême  practical  principle  as  the  suprême  law 
of  hîs  will,  a  law  completely  a  priori,  and  not  dépend- 
ing  on  any  sensible  data.  It  was  necessary  first  ta 
establish  and  verify  the  purity  of  its  orîgin,  even  in 
the  judgmeitt  of  this  common  reason,  before  science 
could  take  it  in  hand  to  make  use  of  it  as  a  fact> 
that  is,  prior  to  ail  disputation  about  its  possibility,. 
and  ail  the  conséquences  that  may  be  drawn  from 
it.  But  this  circumstance  may  be  readily  explained 
from  what  has  just  been  said  ;  because  practical  pure 
reason  must  necessarily  begin  with  principles,  which 
therefore  must  be  the  first  data,  the  foundation  of 
ail  science,  and  cannot  be  derived  from  it.     It  was 
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possible  to  effect  this  vérification  of  moral  principles 
as  principles  of  a  pure  reason  quite  well,  and  with 
sufficient  certainty,  by  a  single  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  common  sensé,  for  this  reason,  that  anything 
empirical  which  might  slip  into  our  maxims  as  a 
determîning  principle  of  the  will,  can  be  detected 
at  once  by  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which 
necessarily  attaches  to  it  as  exciting  désire  ;  whereas 
pure  practical  reason  positively  refuses  to  admit  this 
feeling  into  its  principle  as  a  condition.  The  hetero- 
geneity  of  the  determining  princî|)les  '(the  empirical 
and  rational),  is  clearly  detected  by  this  résistance 
of  a  practically  legislating  reason  against  every 
admixture  of  inclination,  and  by  a  peculîar  kind  of 
sentimenty  which,  however,  does  not  précède  the  légis- 
lation of  the  practical  reason,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
produced  by  this  as  a  constraint,  namely,  by  the 
feeling  of  a  respect  such  as  no  man  has  for  inclina- 
tions of  whatever  kînd  but  for  the  law  only  ;  and  ît 
is  detected  in  so  marked  and  prominent  a  manner 
that  even  the  most  uninstructed  cannot  fail  to  see  at 
once  in  an  example  presented  to  him,  that  empirical 
principles  of  volition  may  indeed  urge  him  to  foUow 
their  attractions,  but  that  he  can  never  be  expected 
to  obey  anything  but  the  pure  practical  law  of  reason 
alone. 

The  distinction  between  the  doctrine  of  happiness 
and  the  doctrine  of  morality  \ethics\  in  the  former  of 
which  empirical  principles  constitute  the  entire  foun- 
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dation,  whîle  in  the  second  they  do  not  form  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  is  the  first  and  most  important 
office  of  the  analytic  of  pure  practical  reason  ;  and  ît 
must  proceed  in  ît  with  as  much  exactness,  and,  so  to 
speak,  scrupulousness,  as  any  geometerin  his  work. 
The  philosopher,  however,  has  greater  difficultîes  to 
contend  with  hère  (as  always  in  rational  cognition  by 
means   of    concepts    merely  without    construction), 
because  he  cannot  take  any  intuition  as  a  founda- 
tion  (for  a  pure  noumenon).     He  has,  however  this 
advantage,  that,  like  the  chemist,  he  can  at  any  time 
make  an    experiment    with    every  man's    practical 
reason  for  the   purpose  of  distinguishing  the  moral 
(pure)  principle  of  détermination  from  the  empirical  ; 
namely,  by  adding  the  moral  law  (as  a  determining 
principle)   to  the   empirically  affected   will  {ex.  gr., 
that  of  the  man  who  would  bfe  ready  to  lie  because 
he    can    gain    somethîng    thereby).     It  is  as  if  the 
analyst  added  alkali  to  a  solution  of  lime  in  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  the  acid  at  once  forsakes  the  lime,  com- 
bines with  the  alkali,  and   the  lime  is  precipitated. 
Just  in  the  same  way  if  to  a  man  who  is  otherwise 
honest  (or  who  for  this  occasion  places  himself  only 
in  thought  in  the  position   of  an  honest  man),  we 
présent  the  moral  law  by  which  he   recognises  the 
worthlessness  of  the  liar,  his  practical  reason  (in  form- 
ing  a  judgment  of  what  ought  to  be  done)  at  once 
forsakes   the  advantage,   combines   with  that  which 
maîntains  in  him  respect  for  his  own  person  (truthful- 
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ness),  and  the  advantage  after  it  has  been  scparated 
and  washed  from  every  partîcle  of  reason  (which  is 
altogether  on  the  side  of  duty)  is  easily  weighed  by 
every  one,  so  that  it  can  enter  into  combination  with 
reason  in  other  cases,  only  not  where  it  could  be 
opposed  to  the  moral  law,  which  reason  never  forsakes, 
but  niost  closely  unités  itself  with. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  distinction  bctween 
the  principle  of  happiness  and  that  of  morality  is  an 
opposition  between  them,  and  pure  practical  reason  does 
not  require  that  we  should  retioiincc  ail  daim  to  happi- 
ness, but  only  that  the  moment  duty  is  in  question, 
we  should  take  iw  account  of  happiness.  It  may  even 
in  certain  respects  be  a  duty  to  provide  for  happi- 
ness ;  partly,  becausc  (including  skill,  wealth,  riches), 
it  contains  means  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty  ; 
partly,  because  the  absence  of  it  {ex,  gr,^  poverty) 
implics  temptations  to  transgress  our  duty.  But  it 
can  never  be  an  immédiate  duty  to  promote  our 
happiness,  still  less  can  it  be  •  the  principle  of  ail 
duty.  Now,  as  ail  determining  principles  of  the  will, 
exccpt  the  law  of  pure  practical  reason  alonc  (the 
moral  law)  are  ail  empirical,  and  thercfore,  as  such, 
belong  to  the  principle  of  happiness,  they  must  ail 
be  kept  apart  from  the  suprême  principle  of  morality, 
and  never  be  incorporated  with  it  as  a  condition  ; 
sincc  this  would  be  to  destroy  ail  moral  worth  just 
as  much  as  any  empirical  admixture  with  geometrical 
principles  would   destroy  the   certainty  of    mathe- 
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matical  évidence,  which  în  Plato's  opinion  is  the  most 
excellent  thing  in  mathematics,  even  surpassing  theîr 

utility. 

Instead,  however,  of  the  Déduction  of  the  suprême 
principle  of  pure  practîcal  reason,  that  is,  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  possibilîty  of  such  a  knowledge  a  priori, 
the  utmost  we  were  able  to  do  was  to  show  that 
if  we  saw  the  possibilîty  of  the  freedom  of  an  efficient 
cause,  we  should  also  see  not  merely  the  possibilit>% 
but  even  the  necessity  of  the  moral  law  as  the 
suprême  practical  law  of  rational  beîngs,  to  whom  we 
attribute  freedom  of  causality  of  their  will  ;  bccause 
both  concepts  are  inscparably  united,  so  that  we 
might  dcfine  practical  freedom  as  independence  of 
the  will  on  anything  but  the  moral  law.  But  we 
cannot  pcrceîvc  the  possibilîty  of  the  freedom  of  an 
efficient  cause,  especially  in  the  world  of  sensé  ;  w^e 
arc  fortunate  if  only  we  can  be  sufficiently  assured 
that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  impossîbility,  and  are 
now  by  the  moral  law  which  postulâtes  it,  compelled, 
and  thercfore  authorîzed,  to  assume  it.  However, 
thcrc  are  still  many  who  thînk  that  they  can 
explain  this  freedom  on  empirîcal  principles,  like 
any  other  physical  faculty,  and  treat  ît  as  a  psycholo- 
^'cal  proptrty y  the  explanatîon  of  which  only  requîres 
a  more  exact  study  of  the  nature  of  the  soûl  and  of 
the  motives  of  the  will,  and  not  as  a  transccndcntal 
prcdicate  of  the  causality  of  a  beîng  that  belongs  to  tbe 
world  of  sensé  (which  is  really  the  point).    They  thus 
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deprive  us  of  the  ^rand  révélation  which  we  obtain 
through  practical  reason  by  means  of  the  moral  law, 
the  révélation,  namely,  of  a  supersensible  world  by 
the  realization  of  the  otherwise  transcendent  concept 
of  freedom,  and  by  this  deprive  us  also  of  the  moral  law 
itself,  which  admits  no  empirical  princîple  of  déter- 
mination. Therefore  ît  will  be  necessary  to  add 
something  hère  as  a  protection  against  this  delusion, 
and  to  exhibit  empiricism  in  its  naked  superficiality. 

The  notion  of  causality  as  physical  ncccssity  in 
opposition  to  the  same  notion  as  freedom,  concerns 
only  the  existence  of  things  so  far  as  they  are  deter- 
minable  in  time,  and,  consequently,  as  phenomena, 
in  opposition  to  their  causality  as  things  in  them- 
selves.  Now  if  we  take  the  attributes  of  existence 
of  things  in  time  for  attributes  of  things  in  themselves 
(which  is  the  common  view),  then  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  necessity  of  the  causal  relation  with 
freedom  ;  they  are  contradictory.  For  from  the 
former  it  follows  that  every  event,  and  consequently 
every  action  that  takes  place  at  a  certain  point  of 
time  is  a  necessary  resuit  of  what  existed  in  time 
preceding.  Now  as  time  past  is  no  longer  in  my  po.wer, 
hence  every  action  thati  performmust  be  the  necessary 
resuit  of  certain  determining  grounds  which  arc  not 
in  my  power,  that  is,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  am 
acting  I  am  never  free.  Nay,  even  if  I  assume  that 
my  whole  existence  is  independent  on  any  foreign 
cause  (for  instance,  God),  so  that  the   determining 
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princîples  of  my  causality  and  even  of  my  whole. 
existence  were  not  outsîde  myself,  yet  this  would  not 
in  the  least  transform  that  physical  necessity  into 
freedom.  For  at  every  moment  of  time  I  am  still 
under  the  necessity  of  being  determined  to  action 
by  that  which  is  not  in  my  power,  and  the  séries  of 
events  infinité  a  parte  priori  which  I  only  continue 
according  to  a  pre-determined  order,  and  could  never 
begîn  of  myself,  would  be  a  continuons  physical  chain, 
and  therefore  my  causality  would  never  be  freedom. 

If  then  we  would  attribute  freedom  to  a  being 
whose  existence  is  determined  in  time,  we  cannot 
except  him  from  the  law  of  necessity  as  to  ail 
events  in  his  existence,  and  consequently  as  to  hîs 
actions  also  ;  for  that  would  be  to  hand  him  over  to 
blind  chance.  Now  as  this  law  inevitably  applies 
to  ail  the  causality  of  things  so  far  as  their  existence 
is  determinable  in  time^  it  follows  that  if  this  werc 
the  mode  in  which  we  had  also  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  thèse  things  in  themselvcSy  freedom  must 
be  rejected  as  a  vain  and  impossible  conception.  Con- 
sequently, if  we  would  still  save  it,  no  other  way 
remains  but  to  consider  that  the  existence  of  a  thing 
so  far  as  it  is  determinable  in  time,  and  therefore  its 
causality  according  to  the  law  of  physical  necessity, 
belong  to  appearance^  and  to  attribute  freedom  to  the 
same  being  as  a  thing  in  itself  This  is  certainly 
inévitable,  if  we  would  retain  both  thèse  contfa-' 
dictory  concepts  together  ;  but  in  application  when 
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we  try  to  explain  their  combination  in  one  and  the 
same  action,  great  difficulties  présent  themselves 
which  seeni  to  render  such  a  combination  imprac^ 
ticable. 

When  I  say  of  a  man  who  commits  a  theft  that  by 
the  physical  law  of  causality  this  deed  is  a  necessary 
resuit  of  the  determining  causes  in  preceding  time, 
then  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  not  hâve 
happened  ;  how  then  can  the  judgment,  according 
to  the  moral  law,  make  any  change,  and  suppose  that 
it  could  hâve  been  omitted,  because  the  law  says 
that  it  ought  to  hâve  been  omitted  ;  that  is,  hoW  can 
a  man  be  called  quite  free  at  the  same  moment,  and 
with  respect  to  the  same  action  in  which  he  is  subject 
to  an  inévitable  physical  necessity  ?  Some  try  to  évade 
this  by  saying  that  the  causes  that  détermine  his 
>  causality  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  agrée  with  a  com- 
parative notion  of  freedom.  According  to  this,  that  is 
soiTietimes  called  a  free  effect,  the  determining  physical 
cause  of  which  lies  within  in  the  acting  thing  itself, 
ex.  gr,,  that  which  a  projectile  performs  when  it  is  in 
free  motion,  in  which  case  we  use  the  word  freedom, 
because  while  it  is  in  flight  it  is  not  urged  by  any  thing 
cxternal  ;  or  as  we  call  the  motion  of  a  clock  a  free 
motion,  because  it  moves  its  hands  itself,  and  therefore 
does  not  require  to  be  pushed  by  external  force  ;  so 
although  the  actions  of  man  are  necessarily  deter- 
mined  by  causes  which  précède  in  time,  we  yet  call 
them  free,  because  thèse  causes  are  ideas  produced  by 
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our  own  faculties,  whereby  désires  are  evoked  on  occa- 
sion of  circumstances,  and  hence  actions  are  wrought 
according  to  our  own  pleasure.  Thîs  îs  a  wretched  sub- 
terfuge with  which  some  persons  stîU  let  themselves  be 
put  off,  and  so  think  they  hâve  solved,  with  a  petty 
Word  jugglery,  that  difficult  problem,  at  the  solution  of 
which  centuries  hâve  laboured  in  vain,  and  which  can 
therefore  scarcely  be   found   so   completely   on   the 
surface.     In  fact,  in  the  question  about  the  freedom 
which  must  be  the  foundation  of  ail  moral  laws  and 
the   conséquent    responsibility,    it    does   not   matter 
whether  the  prînciples  which  necessarily  détermine 
causality  by  a  physical  law  réside  within  the  subject 
or  witkout  him,  or  in  the  former  case  whether  thèse 
principles  are  instinctive  or  are  conceived  by  reason, 
îf,  as  is  admitted   by  thèse   men   themselves,   thèse 
determining  ideas  hâve  the  ground  of  their  existence 
in  tîme  and  in  the  antécédent  state^  and  this  again  în 
an  antécédent,  etc.     Then  it  matters  not  that  thèse 
are  internai  ;  it  matters  not  that  they  hâve  a  psycho- 
logical   and   not    a    mechanical    causality,    that   îs, 
produce  actions  by  means  of  ideas,  and  not  by  bodily 
movements  ;  they  are   still   determining  principles  of 
the  causality  of  a  being  whose  existence  is  determîn- 
able  in  time,  and  therefore  under  the  necessitatîon 
of  conditions  of  past  time,  which  therefore  when  the 
subject  has  to  act,  are  no  longer  in  his  power.     Thîs 
may  imply  psychological  freedom  (if  we  choose  to 
apply  this  term  to  a  merely  internai  chain  of  îdeas 
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în  tlie  mînd),  but  it  involves  physical  ncccssity,  and 
therefore  leaves  no  room  for  transccndental  frecdom^ 
which  must  be  conceived  as  independence  on  every- 
thing  empîrîcal,  and,  consequently,  on  nature  gener- 
ally,  whether  it  is  an  object  of  the  internai  sensé 
considered  in  time  only,  or  of  the  external  in  timc 
and  space.  Without  this  freedom  (in  the  latter  and 
true  sensé),  which  alone  is  practical  a  priori^  no 
moral  law  and  no  moral  imputation  are  possible. 
Just  for  this  reason  the  necessity  of  events  in  time, 
accord  ing  to  the  physical  law  of  causality,  may  bc 
called  the  mechanism  of  nature,  although  wc  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  things  which  are  subject  to  it  must 
be  really  material  machines.  We  look  hère  only  to 
the  necessity  of  the  connexion  of  events  in  a  time- 
serics  as  it  isdeveloped  according  to  the  physical  law, 
whether  the  subject  în  which  this  development 
takes  place  is  called  automaton  maierialc  when  the 
mechanical  being  is  moved  by  matter,  or  with 
Leibnitz  spirituale  when  it  is  împelled  by  ideas  ;  and 
if  the  freedom  of  our  wilL  were  no  other  tlian  the 
latter  (say  the  psychological  and  comparative,  not 
also  transccndental,  that  is,  absolute),  then  it  would 
at  bottom  be  nothing  better  than  the  freedom  of  a 
turnspit,  which  when  once  it  is  wound  up  accom- 
plishes  its  motions  of  itself. 

Now,  in  order  to  remove  in  the  supposed  case  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  freedom  and  the 
mechanism  of  nature  in  one  and   the  same  action, 
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we  must  remember  what  was  said  în  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  or  what  follows  therefrom  ;  viz.,  that 
the  necessity  of  nature,  which  cannot  co-exist  with  the 
freedom  of  the  subject,  appertainsonly  to  the  attributes 
of  the  thing  that  is  subject  to  time-conditions,  conse- 
quently  only  to  those  ^  of  the  acting  subject  as  a 
phenomenon  ;  that  thereforc  in  this  respect  the  deter* 
mining  principles  of  every  action  of  the  same  réside  în 
what  bclongs  to  past  time,  and  is  no  longer  in  hispower 
(în  which  must  be  included  his  own  past  actions  and  the 
character  that  thèse  may  détermine  for  him  în  his  own 
eycs  as  a  phenomenon).  But  the  very  same  subject 
beîng  on  the  other  side  conscious  of  himself  as  a  thîng 
în  himself,  considers  his  existence  also  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  subject  to  tiinc-conditionsy  and  regards  himself,  as 
only  determinablc  by  laws  which  he  gives  himself 
througlî  reason  ;  and  in  this  his  existence  nothing  îs 
antécédent  to  the  détermination  of  his  will,  but  every 
action,  and  in  gênerai  every  modification  of  his  existence 
varying  according  to  his  internai  sensé,  even  the 
whole  séries  of  his  existence  as  a  sensible  being,îsin  the 
consciousness  of  his  supersensible  existence  nothing 
but  the  rcsult,  and  never  to  bc  regarded  as  the  deter- 
mining  principle,  of  his  causality  as  a  noumenon^ 
In  this  vicw  now  the  rational  being  can  justly  say  of 
every  unlawful  action  that  he  performs,  that  he  could 
very  well  hâve  left  it  undone  ;  although  as  appear- 


*  [Read  *  dencn  '  not  *  dem.  '  j 
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ance  it  is  sufficicntly  determîned  in  the  past,  and  in 
this  respect  îs  absolutely  necessary  ;  for  ît,  with  ail 
the  past  which  détermines  it,  belongs  to  the  one  single 
phenomenon  of  his  character  which  lie  makes  for 
himself,  in  conséquence  of  which  he  imputes  the 
causality  of  those  appearances  to  himself  as  a  cause 
independent  on  sensibility. 

With  this  agrée  perfectly  the  judicial  sentences  of 
that  wonderful  faculty  in  us  which  we  call  conscience.^ 
A  man  may  use  as  much  art  as  he  likes  in  order  to 
paint  to  himself  an  unlawful  act  that  he  remembers, 
as  an  unintentional  error,  a  mère  oversight  such  as 
one  can  never  altogether  avoid,  and  thereforc  as 
something  in  which  he  was  carried  away  by  the 
stream  of  physîcal  necessity,  and  thus  to  make  him- 
self out  innocent,  yet  he  finds  that  the  advocate 
who  speaks  in  his  favour  can  by  no  means  silence  the 
accuser  withîn,  if  only  he  is  conscious  that  at  the 
time  when  he  did  this  wrong  he  was  in  his  sensés, 
that  is,  in  possession  of  his  freedom  ;  and,  neverthe- 
less,  he  accounts  for  his  error  from  some  bad  habits, 
which  by  graduai  neglect  of  attention  he  has  allowed 
to  grow  upon  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  can 
regard  his  error  as  its  natural  conséquence,  although 
this  cannot  protect  him  from  the  blâme  and  reproach 
which  he  casts  upon  himself.  This  is  also  the  ground 
of  repentance  for  a  long  past  action  at  every  recollée- 

^  [See  note  on  Conscience  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.] 
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tion  of  it  ;  a  paînful  feeling  produced  by  the  moral 
sentiment,  and  whîch  is  practically  voîd  in  so  far  as 
it  cannot  serve  to  undo  what  has  been  done.  (Hence 
Priestlcyy  as  a  true  and  consistent /iï/tf /if/,  déclares  it 

-absurd,  and  he  deserves  to  be  commended  for  this 
candour  more  than  those  who,  while  they  maintain 
the  mechanism  of  the  will  in  fact,  and  its  freedom 
in  words  only,  yet  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  they 
înclude  it  in  their  System  of  compromise,  although  they 
do  not  explain  the  possibility  of  such  moral  imputa- 
tion. )  But  the  pain  is  quite  legitimate,  because  when 
the  law  of  our  intelligible  [supersensible]  existence 
rthe  moral  law)  is  in  question,  reason  recognises  no 
distinction  of  time,  and  only  asks  whether  the  event 
belongs  to  me,  as  my  act,  and  then  always  connects 
the  same  feeling  with  it,  whether  it  has  happened  just 
now  or  long  ago.  For  in  référence  to  the  super- 
sensible  consciousness  of  its  existence  (/V.,  freedom) 
the  life  of  sensé  is  but  a  single  phcnomenon,  which, 
înasmiich  as  it  contains  merely  manifestations  of  the 
mental  dispositicfti  with  regard  to  the  moral  law 
(i,e.y  of  the  character),  must  be  judged  not  according 
to  the  physîcal  necessity  that  belongs  to  it  as  phe- 
nomenon,  but  according  to  the  absolute  spontaneity 
of  freedom.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted  that  if 
it  were  possible  to  hâve  so  profound  an  insight  into 

-a  man's  mental  character  as  shown  by  internai  as 
well  as  cxternal  actions,  as  to  know  ail  its  motives, 
evcn   the   smallcst,    and    likewise    ail    the   external 
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occasions  that  can  influence  them,  wc  could  calculate 
a  man's  conduct  for  the  future  with  as  great  certaînty 
as  a  lunar  or  solar  éclipse  ;  and  nevertheless  we  may 
maintain  that  the  man  is  free.  In  fact,  if  we  were 
capable  of  a  further  glanée,  namely,  an  intellectual 
intuition  of  the  same  subject  (which  indeed  is  not 
granted  to  us,  and  instead  of  it  we  havc  only  the 
rational  concept),  then  we  should  perceîve  that  this 
whole  chain  of  appearances  in  regard  to  ail  that 
concerns  the  moral  law  dépends  on  the  spontaneity 
o(  the  subject  as  a  thing  in  itself,  of  the  détermina- 
tion of  which  no  physical  explanation  can  be  given. 
In  default  of  this  intuition  the  moral  law  assures  us 
of  this  distinction  between  the  relation  of  our  actions 
as  appearances  to  our  sensible  nature,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  this  sensible  nature  to  the  supersensible  sub- 
stratum  in  us.  In  this  view,  which  is  natural  to  our 
reason,  though  inexplicable,  we  can  also  justify  some 
judgments  which  we  passed  with  ail  conscientiousness, 
and  which  yet  at  first  sight  seem  quite  opposed  to  ail 
cquity.  There  arc  cases  in  which  men  even  with  the 
same  éducation  which  has  becn  profitable  to  others, 
yet  show  sucli  early  depravity,  and  so  continue  to 
progress  in  it  to  years  of  manhood,  that  they  are 
thought  to  be  born  villains,  and  their  character  alto- 
gether  incapable  of  improvement  ;  and  nevertheless 
they  are  judged  for  what  they  do  or  leave  undone, 
they  are  reproached  for  their  faults  as  guilty,  nay, 
they  themselves  (the  children)  regard  thèse  reproaches 
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as  well  founded,  exactly  as  if  în  spite  of  the  hopeless 
natural  quality  of  mind  ascribed  to  them,  they  re- 
maîned  just  as  rjsponsible  as  any  other  man.  This 
could  not  happen  if  we  did  not  suppose  that  what- 
ever  springs  from  a  man's  choîce  (as  every  action 
intentîonally  pcrfornied  undoubtedly  does),  has  as  îts 
foundation  a  free  causality  whîch  from  early  youth  ex- 
presses its  character  in  its  manifestations  {i,e,,  actions). 
Thèse,  on  account  of  the  uniformîty  of  conduct,  exhibit 
a  natural  connexion,  which  however  does  not  make  the 
vicious  quality  of  the  willnecessary,but  on  the  contrary, 
îs  the  conséquence  of  the  evil  principles  voluntarily 
adopted  and  unchangeable,  which  only  make  it  so 
much  the  more  culpable  and  deserving  of  punishment. 
There  still  remains  a  difficulty  in  the  combination 
of  freedom  Avith  the  mechanism  of  nature  in  a  being 
belonging  to  the  world  of  sensé  ;  a  difficulty  which 
even  after  ail  the  foregoing  is  admitted,  threatens  free- 
dom with  complète  destruction.  But  with  this  danger 
there  is  also  a  circumstance  that  offers  hope  of  an 
issue  still  favourable  to  freedom  ;  namely,  that  the 
same  difficulty  presses  much  more  strongly  (in  fact 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  presses  only)  on  the  system 
that  holds  the  existence  determinable  in  time  and 
space  to  be  the  existence  of  things  in  themselves  ;  it 
does  not  therefore  oblige  us  to  give  up  our  capital  sup- 
position of  the  ideality  of  time  as  a  mère  form  of 
sensible  intuition,  and  consequently  as  a  mère  manner 
of  représentation  which  is  proper  to  the  subject  as 
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belongîng  to  the  world  of  sensé  ;  and  therefore  it  only 
requîres  that  this  view  be  reconciled  with  this  idea  [of 
freedom.] 

The  difficulty  îs  as  foUows  : — Even  îf  it  is  admitted 
that  the  supersensible  subject  can  be  free  with  respect 
to  a  given  action,  although  as  a  subject  also  belonging 
to  the  world  of  sensé,  he  is  under  mechanical  conditions 
with  respect  to  the  same  action,  still,  as  soon  as  we 
allow  that  God  as  universal  first  cause  is  also  the  cause 
of  the  existence  of  substance  (a  proposition  which  can 
never  be  given  up  wîthout  at  the  same  time  giving  up 
the  notion  of  God  as  the  Being  of  ail  beings,  and 
therewith  giving  up  His  ail  sufficiency,  on  which  every- 
thing  in  theology  dépends),  it  seems  as  if  wc  must 
admit  that  a  man's  actions  hâve  their  determining 
principle  in  something  which  is  wholly  out  of  his  power 
— namely,  in  the  causality  of  a  Suprême  Being  dis- 
tinct from  himself,  and  on  whom  his  own  existence 
and  the  whole  détermination  of  his  causality  are  abso- 
lutely  dépendent.  In  point  of  fact,  if  a  man's  actions 
as  belonging  to  his  modifications  in  time  wcrc  not 
merely  modifications  of  him  as  appearance,  but  as  a 
thing  in  itself,  freedom  could  not  be  saved.  Man 
would  be  a  marionette  or  an  automaton,  like  Vaucan- 
son's,  ^  prepared  and  wound  up  by  the  Suprême  Artist. 


*  [Vaucanson  constructed  an  automaton  flute-player,  which  imitated 
accurately  the  movements  and  the  efTects  of  a  genuine  performer,  and 
subsequently  a  mechanical  duck  which  swara,  dived,  quacked,  took 
barley  from  the  hand,  ate,  drank,  digested,  dressed  its  wings,  etc.,  quite 
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Sclf-consciousness  would  indeed  make  him  a  thinking 
automaton  ;  but  the  conscîousness  of  his  own  sponta- 
neity  would  be  mère  delusîon  îf  this  were  mistaken  for 
freedom,  and  ît  would  deserve  this  name  only  în  a 
comparative  sensé,  sînce,  although  the  proxîmate 
determining  causes  of  its  motion,  and  a  long  séries  of 
their  determining  causes  are  internai,  yct  the^last  and 
highest  is  found  in  a  foreîgn  hand.  Therefore  I  do 
not  sce  how  those  who  still  insist  on  regarding  time 
and  space  as  attributes  belongîng  to  the  existence  of 
things  in  themselves,  can  avoid  admitting  the  fatality 
of  actions  ;  or  îf  (like  the  otherAvise  acute  Mendels- 
sohn)  ^  they  allow  them  to  be  conditions  necessarily 
belonging  to  the  existence  of  finite  and  derived  beings> 
but  not  to  that  of  the  infinité  Suprême  Being,  I  do 
not  sce  on  what  ground  they  can  justifysuch  a  distinc- 
tion, or,  indeed,  how  they  can  avoid  the  contradiction 
that  meets  them,  when  they  hold  that  existence  in 
time  is  an  attribute  necessarily  belonging  to  finite 
things  in  themselves,  whereas  God  is  the  cause  of  this 
existence,  but  cannot  be  the  cause  of  time  (or  space) 
itself  (since  this  must  [on  this  hypothesis]  be  presup- 
poscd   as   a   necessary     a    priori  condition   of    the 


naturally.  This  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1741.  Thèse  automata  are 
clescribed  by  D'Alembert  in  the  Encyclopédie,  Arts.  Androïde  and 
Automata  ;  cf.  also  Condorcet,  Eloges,  tom.  i.,  p.  643,  éd.  1847.] 

*  [Moses  Mendelssohn,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  grandfathcr  of 
the  musical  composer.  He  is  said  to  hâve  been  the  prototype  of 
Les::,ing*s  Nathan  der  WeiseJX 
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existence  of  things)  ;  and  consequently  as  regards  the 
existence  of  thèse  things  his  causality  must  be  subject 
to  conditions,  and  even  to  the  condition  of  time  ;  and 
this  would  înevitably  bring  in  everything  contradictory 
to  the  notions  of  his  infinity  and  independence.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  easy  for  us  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  attribute  of  the  divine  existence 
of  being  independent  on  ail  timc-conditions,  and  that 
of  a  being  of  the  world  of  scnse,  the  distinction  being 
that  between  the  existence  of  a  being  in  itselfdSià  that 
of  a  thing  in  appearanee.  Hcnce,  if  this  ideality  of 
time  and  space  is  not  adopted,  nothing  remains  but 
Spinozisvty  in  which  space  and  time  are  essential  attri- 
butes  of  the  Suprême  Being  Himself,  and  the  things^ 
dépendent  on  Him  (ourselves,  therefore,  included)  are 
not  substances,  but  merely  accidents  inhering  in  Him  ;. 
sincc,  if  thèse  things  as  his  cfTects  cxist  in  time  only, 
this  being  the  condition  of  their  existence  in  them- 
•selves,  then  the  actions  of  thèse  beings  must  be  simply 
his  actions  which  lie  performs  in  some  place  and  timç. 
Thus,  Spinozism,  in  spiteofthe  absurdity  of  itsfunda- 
mcntal  idea,  argues  more  consistentlythan  the  création 
theory  can,  when  beings  assumed  to  be  substances, 
and  beings  in  themselves  existing  in  iimcy  are  regardcd 
as  effects  of  a  suprême  cause,  and  y  et  as  not  [bc- 
longing]  to  him  and  his  action,  but  as  scparatc 
substances. 

The  above-mentioned  difficulty  is  rcfîolved  bricfly 
and  clearly  as  foUows  : — If  existence  /;/  tinte  is  a  mcrc- 
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sensible  mode  of  représentation  belonging  to  thinking 
beings  in  the  world,  and  consequently  does  not  apply 
to  them  as  things  în  themselves,  then  the  création  of 
thèse  beings  is  a  création  of  things  in  themselves,  since 
the  notion  of  création  does  not  belong  to  the  sensible 
form  of  représentation  of  existence  or  to  causalîty,  but 
can  only  be  referred  to  noumena.  Consequently,  when 
I  say  of  beings  in  the  world  of  sensé  that  they  are 
created,  I  so  far  regard  them  as  noumena.     As   it 
would  be  a  contradiction,  therefore,  to  say  that  God 
îs  a  Creator  of  appearances,  so  also  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  say  that  as  creator  He  is  the  cause  of  actions  în  the 
world  of  sensé,  and,  therefore  as  appearances,  although 
He  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  acting  beings 
(which  are  noumena).     If    now    it    is    possible    to 
affirm  freedom  in  spite  of  the  natural  mechanism  of 
actions  as  appearances  (by  regarding  existence  in  time 
as  something  that  belongs  only  to  appearances,  not  to 
things  in  themselves),  then  the  circumstance  that  the 
acting  beings  are  créatures  cannot  make  the  slightest 
différence,  since  création  concerns  their  supersensible 
and  not  their  sensible  existence,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  determining  principle  of  the  appear- 
ances.    It  would  be  quite  différent  if  the  beings  in  the 
world  as  things  in  themselves  existed  in  time,  since  in 
that  case  the  creator  of  substance  would  be  at  the  same  ' 
time  the  author  of  the  whole  mechanism  of  this  sub- 
stance. 

Of  so  great  importance  is  the  séparation  of  time 
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(as  well  as  space)  from  the  existence  of  thîngs  in  them- 
selves  whîch  was  eflfected  in  the  Critique  of  the  Pure 
spéculative  Reason. 

It  may  bc  said  that  the  solution  hère  proposed  in- 
volves great  difficulty  in  itself,  and  is  scarcely  suscep- 
tible of  a  lucid  exposition.  But  is  any  other  solution 
that  has  been  attempted,  or  that  may  be  attempted, 
easier  and  more  intelligible  ?  Rather  might  we  say 
that  the  dogmatic  teachers  of  metaphysics  hâve  shown 
more  shrewdness  than  candour  in  keeping  this  difficult 
point  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
that  if  they  said  nothing  about  it,  probably  no  one 
would  think  of  it.  If  science  is  to  be  advanced,  ail 
difficulties  must  be  laid  opciiy  and  we  must  even  search 
for  those  that  are  hidden,  for  every  difficulty  calls  forth 
a  remedy,  which  cannotbe  discovered  without  science 
gaining  either  in  extent  or  in  exactness  ;  and  thus 
even  obstacles  become  means  of  increasing  the 
thoroughness  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
difficulties  are  intentionally  concealed,  or  merely  re- 
moved  by  palliatives,  then  sooner  or  later  they  burs 
out  into  incurable  mischiefs,  which  bring  science  to 
ruin  in  an  absolute  scepticism. 

...  •  •  • 

Since  it  is,  properly  speaking,  the  notion  of  freedom 
alonc  amongst  ail  the  îdeas  of  pure  spéculative  reason 
that  80  greatly  enlargcs  our  knowledge  in  the  sphère 
of  the  supersenaible,  though  only  of  our  practical 
knowledge,  I  ask  myself  why  it  exclusively  possesscs  so 
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great  fertilityy  whereas  the  others  only  desîgnate  the 
vacant  space  for  possible  beings  of  the  pure  under- 
standing,  but  are  unable  by  any  means  to  define 
the  concept  of  them.  I  presently  find  that  as  I  cannot 
think  anythîng  without  a  category,  I  must  first  look 
for  a  category  for  the  Ratîonal  Idea  of  freedom  wîth 
which  I  am  now  concemed  ;  and  thîs  is  the  category 
of  caiisality;  and  although  freedom,  a  concept  of  the 
reason,  beîng  a  transcendent  concept,  cannot  hâve  any 
intuition  corresponding  to  it,  yet  the  concept  of  tJu 
understanding — ^for  the  synthesis  of  which  the  former^ 
demands  the  unconditioned — (namely,  the  concept  of 
causality)  must  hâve  a  sensible  intuition  given,  by 
which  first  its  objective  reality  is  assured.  Now, 
the  catégories  are  ail  divided  into  two  classes — the 
matliematicaly  which  concern  the  unity  of  synthesis  in 
the  conception  of  objects,  and  the  dynamicaly  which 
refer  to  the  unity  of  synthesis  in  the  conception  of  the 
existence  of  objects.  The  former  (those  of  magnitude 
and  quality)  always  contain  a  synthesis  of  the  homo- 
geneotiSy  and  it  is  not  possible  to  find  in  this  the 
unconditioned  antécédent  to  what  is  given  in  sensible 


'  [The  original  is  somewhat  ambiguous  ;  it  lias  been  suggested,  that 
*  the  former  '  refers  to  the  Understanding  (  *  Verstand  *  in  *  Verstandes- 
begriff  '  ).  I  am  satisfied  that  it  refers  to  *  Vemunftbegriff,'  for  it  is 
not  the  Understanding,  but  the  Reason  that  seeks  the  unconditioned. 
Compare  Kritik  der  R,  V.,  p.  262  (326).  *  The  transcendental  concept 
of  the  reason  always  aims  at  absolute  totality  in  the  synthesis  of  the 
conditions,  and  never  rests  except  in  the  absolutely  unconditioned.' 
{Meiklffohn,  p.  228).] 
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intuition  as  conditioned  in  space  and  time,  as  this 
would  itself  hâve  to  belong  to  space  and  time,  and 
therefore  be  agaîn  still  conditioned.^     Whence  it  re- 
sulted  in  the  Dialectic  of  Pure  theoretic  Reason  that 
the  opposite  methods  of  attainîng  the  unconditioned 
and  the  totality  of  the  conditions  were  both  wrong.  The 
catégories  of  the  second  class  (those  of  causality  and 
of  the  necessity  of  a  thing)  did  not  require  this  homo- 
geneity   (of  the  conditioned    and  the   condition  in 
synthesis)  since  hère  what  we  hâve  to  explain  is  not 
how  the  intuition  is  compounded  from  a  manifold  in  it, 
but  only  how  the  existence  of  the  conditioned  object 
corresponding  to  it  is  added  to  the  existence  of  the 
condition  (added,  namely,  in  the  understanding  as  con- 
nected  therewith)  ;  and  in  that  case  it  was  allowable 
to  suppose  in  the  supersensible  world  the  unconditioned 
antécédent  to  the  altogether  conditioned  in  the  world 
of  sensé  (both  as  regards  the  causal  connexion  and 
thecontingent  existence  of  things  themselves)  although 
this  unconditioned  remained  indeterminate  ;  and  to 
make  the  synthesis  transcendent.    Hence,  it  was  found 
in  the  dialectic  of  the  pure  spéculative  reason  that 
the  two  apparently  opposite  methods  of  obtaining  for 
the   conditioned  the  unconditioned  were  not  really 
contradictory  ;  ex.  gr,^  in  the  synthesis  of  causality  to 
conceive  for  the  conditioned  in  the  séries  of  causes  and 
eflfects  of  the  sensible  world,  a  causality  which  has  no 


*  Rosenkranz  erroneously  reads  *  unbedingt  *  ^  unconditioned  ;*  and 

*  musste  '  for  ^  mUsste.' 
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sensible  condition,  and  that  the  same  action  whîch,  as 
belonging  to  the  world  of  sensé,  is  always  sensibly 
conditioned,  that  is,  mechanically  necessary,  yet  at  the 
same  time  may  be  derived  from  a  causality  not  sen- 
sibly conditioned, — being  the  causality  of  the  acting 
being  as  belonging  to  the  supersensible  world, — and 
may  consequently  be  conceived  as  free.  Now,  the 
only  point  in  question  was  to  change  this  may  be  into 
is;  that  is,  that  we  should  be  able  to  show  in  an  actual 
case,  as  it  were  by  a  fact,  that  certain  actions  imply 
such  a  causality  (namely,  the  intellectual,  sensibly 
unconditioned),  whether  they  are  actual  or  only  corn- 
manded,  that  is,  objectively  necessary  in  a  practical 
sensé.  We  could  not  hope  to  find  this  connexion  in 
actions  actually  gîven  in  expérience  as  events  of  the 
sensible  world,  since  causality  with  freedom  must 
always  be  sought  outside  the  world  of  sensé  in  the  world 
of  intelligence.  But  things  of  sensé  are  the  only  beings 
offered  to  our  perception  and  observation.  Hence, 
nothing  remained  but  to  find  an  incontestable  objec- 
tive principle  of  causality  which  excludes  ail  sensible 
conditions  ;  that  is,  a  principle  in  which  reason  does 
not  appeal  further  to  something  else  as  a  determining 
ground  of  its  causality,  but  contains  this  determining 
ground  itself  by  means  of  that  principle,  and  in  whîch 
therefore  it  is  itself  as  pure  reason  practical.  Now 
this  principle  had  not  to  be  searched  for  or  discovered  ; 
it  had  long  been  in  the  reason  of  ail  men,  and 
incorporated   in  their  nature,  and    is   the   principle 
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of  morality.  Therefore,  that  unconditîoned  causalîty, 
with  the  faculty  of  it,  namely,  freedom,  îs  no 
longer  merely  indefinitely  and  problematîcally  t/wtight 
(this  spéculative  reason  could  prove  to  be  feasible),  but 
is  even  as  regards  ilic  law  of  its  catisality  definitely 
and  assertorially  known;  and  with  it  the  fact  that  a 
being  (I  myself)  belonging  to  the  world  of  sensé,  belongs 
also  to  the  supersensible  world,  this  is  also  positively 
knowiiy  and  thus  the  reality  of  the  supersensible  world 
is  established,  and  in  practical  respects  definitely  gvvtïi^ 
and  this  definiteness,  which  for  theoretical  purposes 
would  be  transcefident,  is  for  practical  purposes  /;;/- 
maneiit,  We  could  not,  however,  make  a  similar  step 
as  regards  the  second  dynamical  idea,  namely,  that  of 
a  necessary  being,  We  could  not  rise  to  it  from  the 
sensible  world  without  the  aid  of  the  first  dynamical 
idea.  For  if  we  attempted  to  do  so,  we  should  hâve 
ventured  to  leave  at  a  bound  ail  that  is  given  to  us, 
and  to  leap  to  that  of  which  nothing  is  given  us 
that  can  help  us  to  eflfect  the  connexion  of  such  a 
supersensible  being  with  the  world  of  sensé  (since  the 
necessary  being  would  hâve  to  be  known  as  given 
ouiside  ourselves).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  obvious 
that  this  connexion  is  quite  possible  in  relation  to  our 
own  subject,  inasmuch  as  I  know  mself  to  be  on  theone 
side  as  an  intelligible  [supersensible]  being  determined 
by  the  moral  law  (by  means  of  freedom),  and  on  the  other 
side  as  acting  in  the  world  of  sensé.  It  is  the  concept 
of  freedom  alone  that  enables  us  to  and  the  uncon- 
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ditioned  and  intelligible  [supersensible]  for  the  con- 
ditioned  and  sensible  without  going  out  of  ourselves. 
For  it  is  our  own  reason  that  by  means  of  the 
suprême  and  unconditional  practical  law  knows  that 
itself,  and  the  being  that  is  conscious  of  this  law  (our 
own  person)  belong  to  the  pure  world  of  under- 
standing,  and  moreover  defines  the  manner  in  whîch, 
as  such,  it  can  be  active.  In  this  way  it  can  be  under- 
stood  why  in  the  whole  faculty  of  *  reason  it  is  the 
practical  reason  onfy  thdit  can  help  us  to  pass  beyond  the 
world  of  sensé,  and  give  us  knowledge  of  a  super- 
sensible  order  and  connexion,  which,  however,  for 
this  very  reason  cannot  be  extended  further  than  is 
necessary  for  pure  practical  purposes. 

Let  me  be  permitted  on  this  occasion  to  make  one 
more  remark,  namely,  that  every  step  that  we  make 
with  pure  reason,  even  in  the  practical  sphère  where 
no  attention  is  paid  to  subtile  spéculation,  neverthe- 
less  accords  with  ail  the  material  points  of  the  Critique 
of  the  theoretical  Reason  as  closely  and  directly  as 
if  each  step  had  been  thought  out  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose  to  establish  this  confirmation.  Such  a  thorough 
agreement,  whoUy  unsought  for,  and  quite  obvious 
(as  any  one  can  convince  himself,  if  he  will  only 
carry  moral  inquiries  up  to  their  principles)between  the 
most  important  propositions*  of  practical  reason,  and 
the  often  seemingly  too  subtile  and  needless  remarks 
of  the  Critique  of  the  Spéculative  Reason,  occasions 
surprise  and  astonishment,  and  confirms  the  maxim 
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already  recognised  and  praîsed  by  others  ;  namely,  that 
în  every  scientîfic  inquiry  we  should  pursue  our  way 
steadily  with  ail  possible  exactness  and  frankness 
without  caring  for  any  objections  that  may  be  raised 
from  outside  its  sphère,  but  as  far  as  we  can,  to  carry 
out  our  inquiry  truthfully  and  completely  by  itself. 
Fréquent  observation  has  convinced  me  that  when  such 
researches  arc  concluded,  that  which  în  onc  part  of 
them  appearcd  to  me  very  questionable,  considered 
in  relation  to  other  extraneous  doctrines,  when  I 
left  this  doubtfulness  out  of  sight  for  a  tîme,  and 
only  attended  to  the  business  in  hand  until  it  was 
completed,  at  last  was  unexpectedly  found  to  agrée 
perfectly  with  what  had  been  discovered  separately 
without  the  least  regard  to  those  doctrines,  and  with- 
out any  partiality  or  préjudice  for  them.  Authors 
would  save  themselves  many  errors  and  much  labour 
lost  (becausc  spent  on  a  delusion),  if  they  could 
only  résolve  to  go  to  work  with  more  frankness. 


*  *■ 


NOTE  ON  CONSCIENCE. 


It  js  not  proper  to  call  this  [moral]  feeling  a  moral  setise  ;  for  the 
Word  sensé  usually  means  a  theoretical  faculty  of  perception  relative  to 
an  object  ;  whereas  the  moral  feeling  (like  pleasure  and  pain  generally) 
is  something  merely  subjective,  which  yidds  no  knowledge.  No  man 
is  wholly  devoid  of  moral  feeling  ;  for  if  he  were  completely  insensible 
to  it  he  would  be  morally  dead,  and,  to  speak  in  médical  language,  if 
moral  vitality  could  no  longer  stimulate  this  feeling,  then  his  humanity 
would  (as  it  were  by  chemical  laws)  be  dissolved  into  mère  animality, 
and  be  irrevocably  confounded  with  the  mass  of  other  physical  beings. 
We  hâve,  however,  no  spécial  seftse  for  the  (morally)  good  and  evil,  any 
more  than  we  hâve  a  spécial  sensé  for  truihj  although  such  expressions 
are  often  employed  ;  but  we  hâve  a  susceptibility  of  free  choice  to  be 
moved  by  pure  practical  reason  and  its  law,  and  it  is  this  that  we  call 
the  moral  feeling. — {Tugendlehve,  p.  247.  Semple's  Trans.,  p.  205,) 
•  •  •  ■•  •■• 

Conscience  is  practical  Reason,  holding  before  a  man  his  duty  in 
every  case  of  law,  so  as  either  to  acquit  or  condemn  him.  Its  référence, 
therefore,  is  not  to  an  object,  but  merely  to  the  subject  (so  as  to  afiect 
the  moral  feeling  by  its  action).  .  .  .  It  follows  that  to  speak  of 
an  erring  conscience  is  nonsense  ;  for  although  I  may  sometimes  be 
mistaken  in  the  objective  judgment  whether  something  is  duty  or  not, 
I  cannot  err  in  the  subjective  judgment  whether  I  hâve  compared  it 
with  my  practical  (in  this  case  judicial)  reason  for  ,the  purpose  of  such 
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judgment  ;  for  in  that  case  I  should  not  hâve  pronounced  a  practical 
judgment  at  ail,  and  then  there  would  be  neither  error  nor  truth. — (Ibid, 
p.  248.     Semple's  Trans-,  p.  206.) 

The  conscioosness  of  an  inner  triàanal  in  man  (before  which  '  his 
thoughts  accuse  or  else  excuse  one  another')  is  Conscience.  Every 
man  has  conscience,  and  finds  himself  observed  by  an  inward  judge, 
threatened  and  kept  in  awe  (respect  combined  vaut  fear),  and  this  power 
in  him  which  watches  over  the  laws  is  not  something  that  he  voluntarily 
makes  for  himself,  but  is  incorporated  in  his  very  nature.  It  foUows 
him  like  his  shadow  when  he  tries  to  escape  it.  He  may  deafen  himself 
or  lull  himself  to  slumber  by  pleasures  and  distractions,  but  he  cannot 
help  now  and  then  coming  to  himself  on  awaking,  and  then  at  once  he 
hears  its  awful  voice.  In  his  extremest  depravity  he  may  cease  to 
regard  it,  but  he  cannot  help  hearing  it. 

This  original  intellectual  and  moral  attribute  called  conscience  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  although  this  transaction  is  a  transaction  of  man  with 
himself,  yet  he  finds  himself  compelled  by  his  reason  to  carry  it  on  as 
though  at  the  command  of  another  person.  For  the  business  hère  is  the 
carrying  on  of  a  suit  {causa)  before  a  court.  Now  that  he  who  is  tAe 
accused  by  his  conscience  should  be  conceived  as  one  and  the  same  persan 
with  the  judge,  is  an  absurd  représentation  of  a  tribunal;  for  in  such  a  case 
the  complainant  would  always  lose  his  suit.  Conscience,  therefore,  if  it 
would  escape  self-contradiction,  must  in  ail  duties  conceive  some  other 
than  himself  as  the  judge  of  his  actions.  This  other  may  be  an  actual 
or  only  an  idéal  person  which  Reason  frames  to  itself.  Such  an  idéal 
person  (the  authorized  judge  in  the  Court  of  Conscience)  must  be  one 
who  knows  the  heart  ;  for  the  court  is  set  up  in  the  inward  part  of  man. 
He  must  also  hâve  ail  power  to  oblige — ^that  is,  must  be,  or  be  conceived 
to  be,  a  person  in  relation  to  whom  ail  duties  are  to  be  viewed  as  his 
commands  ;  since  conscience  is  the  internai  judge  of  ail  free  actions. 
Such  a  moral  being  must  also  possess  ail  power  (in  heaven  and  on  earth), 
since  otherwise  he  could  not  give  his  laws  the  full  effect  that  belongs  to 
them,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  office  of  judge.    A  moral  being 
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such  as  this,  possessed  of  absolute  power,  is  GoD  ;  henoe  Comcîence 
must  be  conceived  as  a  subjective  principle  which  déclares  oar  respon- 
sibility  to  God  for  our  actions  ;  nay,  this  latter  conception  [responribility] 
will  be  always  contained  (however  obscurely)  in  that  mond  aelf- 
consciousness.— (TV^^^fv,  pp.  293-295.  Semple's  Tnun.,  pp. 
245-247). 


[241] 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OF  A  DIALECTIC  OF  PURE  PRACTICAL  REASON  GENERALLY. 

Pure  reason  always  has  its  dialectic,  whether  it  is 
considered  in  its  spéculative  or  its  practical  employ- 
ment,  for  it  requires  the  absolute  totality  of  the 
conditions  of  what  is  gîven  conditioned,  and  this  can 
only  be  found  in  things  in  themselves.  But  as  ail 
conceptions  of  things  in  themselves  must  be  referred 
to  intuitions,  and  with  us  men  thèse  can  never  be 
other  than  sensible,  and  hence  can  never  enable  us 
to  know  objects  as  things  in  themselves  but  only  as 
appearances,  and  since  the  unconditioned  can  never 
be  found  in  this  chain  of  appearances  which  con- 
sists  only  of  conditioned  and  conditions;  thus  from 
applying  this  rational  idea  of  the  totality  of  the 
conditions  (in  other  words  of  the  unconditioned) 
to  appearances,  there  arîses  an  inévitable  illusion,  as 
îf  thèse  latter  were  things  in  themselves  (for  in 
the  absence  of  a  warning  critique  they  are  always 
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regarded  as  such).  Thîs  illusion  would  never  be  noticed 
as  delusive  if  did  not  betray  îtself  by  a  conflict  of 
reason  with  itself  when  it  applies  to  appearances  îts 
fundamental  princîple  of  presupposing  the  uncon- 
ditîoned  to  everything  conditioned.  By  this,  however, 
reason  îs  compelled  to  trace  this  illusion  to  its  source, 
and  search  how  it  can  be  removed,  and  thîs  can  only 
be  done  by  a  complète  çritical  examinatîon  of  the 
whole  pure  faculty  of  reason  ;  so  that  the  antinomy 
of  the  pure  reason  which  is  manifest  in  its  dialectic 
is  in  fact  the  most  bénéficiai  errpr  into  which  human 
reason  could  ever  hâve  fallen,  since  it  at  last  drives 
us  to  search  for  the  key  to  escape  from  this  labyrinth  ; 
and  when  this  key  is  found,  it  further  discovers  that 
which  we  did  not  seek  but  yet  had  need  of,  namely  a 
vîew  into  a  hîgher  and  an  immutable  order  of  things, 
in  which  we  even  now  are,  and  in  which  we  are  there-^ 
by  enabled  by  definite  precepts  to  continue  to  livc 
according  to  the  highest  dictâtes  of  reason. 

It  may  be  seen  in  détail  in  the  critique  of  pure 
reason  how  in  its  spéculative  employment  this  natural 
dialectic  is  to  be  solved,  and  how  the  error  which 
arises  from  a  very  natural  illusion  may  be  guarded 
against.  But  reason  in  its  practical  use  is  not  a  whit 
better  off.  As  pure  practical  reason  it  likewise  seeks  to 
find  the  unconditioned  for  the  practically  conditioned 
(which  rests  on  inclinations  and  natural  wants),  and 
thîs  not  as  the  determîning  princîple  of  the  will,  but 
even  when  this  is  given  (in  the  moral  law)  it  seeks 
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the  uiïcôîidîtîoned  totaïîty  of  thé  abject  of  pure  prac-» 
tîcal  reason  under  the  name  of  the  Summum  Bonum, 
To  define  thîs  îdea  practîcally,  i,e.y  sufficîently  fof 
the  maxims  of  our  rational  conduct  îs  the  business  of 
practical  wisdom  [  Weisheitskhré]  and  this  agaîn  as  a 
science  is  philosophy^  în  the  sensé  in  whîch  the  word 
was  understood  by  the  ancîents,  wîth  whom  ît  meant 
instruction  in  the  conception  in  which  ^^  summum 
bonum  was  to  be  placed,  and  the  conduct  by  which  it 
was  to  be  obtained.  It  would  be  well  to  leave  this 
word  în  îts  ancîent  signification  as  a  doctrine  of  the 
summum  bonum,  so  far  as  reason  endeavours  to 
make  this  into  a  science.  For  on  the  one  hand,  the 
restriction  annexed  would  suit  the  Greek  expression 
(which  signifies  the  love  of  wisdom)^  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  would  be  sufficient  to  embrace  under  the 
name  of  phîlosophy  the  love  of  science,  that  is  to  say, 
of  ail  spéculative  rational  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  is 
serviceable  to  reason,  both  for  that  conception  and 
also  for  the  practical  principle  determining  our  conduct 
without  letting  out  of  sight  the  main  end  on  account 
of  which  alone  ît  can  be  called  a  doctrine  of  practical 
wisdom.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  no  harm 
to  deter  the  self-conceît  of  one  who  ventures  to 
claim  the  title  of  philosopher  by  holding  before  him 
in  the  very  définition  a  standard  of  self-estimation 
which  would  very  much  lower  his  pretensions.  For 
a  teacher  of  wisdom  would  mean  something  more  than 
a  scholar  who  has  not  corne  so  far  as  to  guide  himself, 
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much  less  to  guide  others,  with  certain  expectation  of 
attaining  so  high  an  end  :  it  would  mean  a  master  in 
tlie  knowkdge  of  wisdom^  which  implies  more  than  a 
modest  man  would  claim  for  himself.  Thus  philo- 
sophy  as  well  as  wisdom  would  always  remain  an 
idéal,  which  objectively  is  presented  complète  in 
reason  alone,  while  subjectively  for  the  person  it  is 
only  the  goal  of  his  unceasing  endeavours,  and  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  professing  to  be  in  possession  of 
it  so  as  to  assume  the  name  of  philosopher,  who  could 
not  also  show  its  infallible  effects  in  his  own  person 
as  an  example  (in  his  self-mastery  and  the  unques- 
tioned  interest  that  he  takes  pre-eminently  in  the 
gênerai  good)  and  this  the  ancients  also  required  as  a 
condition  of  deserving  that  honourable  title. 

We  hâve  another  preliminary  remark  to  make 
respecting  the  dialectic  of  the  pure  practical  reason, 
on  the  point  of  the  définition  of  the  summum  bonum, 
(a  successful  solution  of  which  dialectic  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  as  in  case  of  that  of  the  theoretical 
reason,  the  most  bénéficiai  effects,  inasmuch  as  the 
self  contradictions  of  pure  practical  reason  honestly 
stated  and  not  concealed,  force  us  to  undertake  a 
complète  critique  of  this  faculty). 

The  moral  law  is  the  sole  determining  principle  of 
a  pure  will.  But  since  this  is  merely  formai  (viz  :  as 
prescribing  only  the  form  of  the  maxim  as  universally 
législative)  it  abstracts  as  a  determining  principle 
from  ail  matter,  that  is  to  say,  from  every  object  of 
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volitîon.  Hence  though  the  summum  bonum  may  be 
the  whole  object  of  a  pure  practical  reason,  z>.,  a  pure 
will,  yet  it  is  not  on  that  account  to  be  regarded  as 
its  determining  principle;  and  the  moral  law  alone 
must  be  regarded  as  the  principle  on  which  that 
and  its  realization  or  promotion  are  aimed  at.  This 
remark  is  important  in  so  délicate  a  case  as  the 
détermination  of  moral  principles,  where  the  slightest 
misinterpretation  perverts  men's  minds.  For  it  will 
hâve  been  seen  from  the  Analytic  that  if  we  assume 
any  object  under  the  name  of  a  good  as  a  determining 
principle  of  the  will  prior  to  the  moral  law,  and  then 
deduce  from  it  the  suprême  practical  principle,  this 
would  always  introduce  heteronomy  and  crush  out 
the  moralprinciple. 

It  is,,  however,  évident  that  if  the  notion  of  the 
summum  bonum  includes  that  of  the  moral  law  as  its 
suprême  condition,  then  the  summum  bonum  would 
not  merely  be  an  ^^>r/,  but  the  notion  of  it  and  the 
conception  of  its  existence  as  possible  by  our  own 
practical  reason  would  likewise  be  the  determining  prin- 
ciple o(  thQ  "wxWy  since  in  that  case  the  will  is  in  fact 
determined  by  the  moral  law  whîch  is  already  included 
in  this  conception  and  by  no  other  object,  as  the 
principle  of  autonomy  requires.  This  order  of  the 
conceptions  of  détermination  of  the  will  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  as  otherwise  we  should  misunderstand 
ourselves  and  think  we  had  fallen  into  a  contradiction 
while  everything  remains  in  perfect  harmony. 


[246] 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THÊ  DIALECTIC  OF  PURE  REASON  IN  DEFINING  THE 
CONCEPTION  OF  THE  SUMMUM   BONUM. 

The  conception  of  the  summum  îtself  contains  an 
ambiguity  which  mîght  occasion  needless  disputes  if 
we  did  not  attend  to  it.  The  summum  may  mean  either 
the  suprême  {supremum)  or  the  perfect  {consummatum), 
The  former  is  that  condition  which  is  itself  uncondi- 
tioned,  i.e,,  is  not  subordinate  to  any  other  {prigina- 
rium)  :  the  second  is  that  whole  which  is  not  a  part  of 
a  greater  whole  of  the  same  kind  {perfectissimum), 
It  has  been  shown  in  the  Analytîc  that  virtue  (as 
worthiness  to  be  happy)  is  the  suprême  condition  of  ail 
that  can  appear  to  us  désirable,  and  consequently 
of  ail  our  pursuît  of  happiness,  and  is  therefore  the 
suprême  good.  But  ît  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the 
whole  and  perfect  good  as  the  object  of  the  desires 
of  rational  finite  beings:  for  this  requires  happiness 
also,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  partial  eyes  of  the 
person  who  makes  himself  an  end;  but  even  in 
the  judgment  of  an  impartial  reason,  which  regards 
persons   in  gênerai  as  ends  in  themselves.     For  to 
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need  happiness,  to  deserve  ît,  and  yet  at  the  same  tîme 
not  to  participate  in  it,  cannot  be  consistent  with  the 
perfect  volition  of  a  rational  being  possessed  at  the 
same  time  of  ail  power,  if,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
we  conceive  such  a  being.  Now  inasmuch  as  virtue 
and  happiness  together  constitute  the  possession  of  the 
summum  bonum  in  a  person,  and  the  distribution  of 
happiness  in  exact  proportion  to  morality  (which  is  the 
worth  of  the  person,  and  his  worthiness  to  be  happy) 
constitutes  the  summum  bonum  of  a  possible  world; 
hence  this  summum  bonum  expresses  the  whole,  the 
perfect  good,  in  which,  however,  virtue  as  the  con- 
dition is  always  the  suprême  good,  since  it  has  no 
condition  above  it;  whereas  happiness,  while  it  is 
pleasant  tô  the  possessor  of  it,  is  not  of  itself  abso- 
lutely  and  in  ail  respects  good,  but  always  pré- 
supposes morally  rîght  behaviour  as  its  condition. 

When  two  éléments  are  nccessarily  united  in  one 
concept  they  must  be  connected  as  reason  and  con- 
séquence ;  and  this  either  so  that  their  unity  is 
considered  as  analytical  (logical  connexion),  or  as 
syntlictical  (real  connexion)  ;  the  former  foUowing  the 
law  of  idcntity,  the  latter  that  of  causality.  The 
connexion  of  virtue  and  happiness  may  therefore  be 
understood  in  two  ways  :  either  the  endeavour  to  be 
virtuous  and  the  rational  pursuit  of  happiness  are 
not  two  distinct  actions,  but  absolutely  identical  ;  in 
which  case  no  maxim  need  be  made  the  principle 
of  the  former,  other  than  what  serves  for  the  latter: 

b 
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or  the  connexion  consists  in  this,  that  virtue  produces 
happiness  as  something  distinct  from  the  conscious- 
ness  of  virtue,  as  a  cause  produces  an  effect. 

The  ancient  Greek  schools  were,  properly  speaking, 
only  two,  and  in  determining  the  conception  of  the 
summum  bonum  thèse  foUowed  in  fact  one  and  the 
same  method,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  allow  virtue 
and  happiness  to  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  éléments 
of  the  summum  bonum,  and  consequently  sought  the 
unity  of  the  principle  by  the  rule  of  identity  ;  but 
they  differed  as  to  which  of  the  two  was  to  be  taken 
as  the  fundamental  notion.  The  Epicurean  said  :  To 
be  conscious  that  one's  maxims  lead  to  happiness  is 
virtue;  the  5/^/^ said:  To  be  conscious  of  one's  virtue 
is  happiness.  With  the  former.  Prudence  was  équiva- 
lent to  moralîty;  with  the  latter,  who  chose  a  higher 
désignation  for  virtue,  morality  alone  was  true  wisdom. 

While  we  must  admire  the  men  who  in  such 
early  times  tried  ail  imaginable  ways  of  extending 
the  domain  of  philosophy,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
lament  that  their  acuteness  was  unfortunately  mis- 
applied  in  trying  to  trace  out  identity  between  two 
extremely  heterogeneous  notions,  those  of  happiness 
and  virtue.  But  it  agreed  with  the  dialectical  spirit  of 
their  times  (and  subtle  minds  are  even  now  sometimes 
misled  in  the  same  way)  to  get  rid  of  irreconcilable 
différences  in  principle  by  seeking  to  change  them 
into  a  mère  contest  about  words,  and  thus  apparently 
working  out  the  identity  of  the  notion  under  différent 
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names;  and  this  usually  occurs  in  cases  where  the 
combination  of  heterogeneous  principles  lies  so  deep 
or  so  high,  or  would  require  so  complète  a  transforma- 
tion of  the  doctrines  assumed  in  the  rest  of  the 
philosophical  System,  that  men  are  afraid  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  real  différence,  and  prefer  treating  it 
as  a  différence  in  questions  of  form. 

While  both  schools  sought  to  trace  out  the  identity 
of  the  practical  principles  of  virtue  and^iappiness,  they 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  tried  to 
force  this  identity,  but  were  separated  infinitely  from 
one  another,  the   one  placing   its  principle   on  the 
side  of  sensé,  the  other  on  that  of  reason;   the  one 
in  the  consciousness  of  sensible  wants,  the  other  in 
the  independence  of  practical  reason  on  ail  sensible 
grounds  of  détermination.     According  to  the  Epi- 
curean  the  notion  of  virtue  was  already  involved  in 
the  maxim  :  To  promote  one's  own  happiness  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Stoics,  on  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of 
happiness  was  already  contained  in  the  consciousness 
of  virtue.     Now  whatever  is  contained   in   another 
notion  is  identical  with  part  of  the  containing  notion, 
but  not  with  the  whole,  and  moreover  two  wholes 
may  be  specifically  distinct,  although  they  consist  of 
the  same  parts  ;  namely  if  the  parts  are  united  into  a 
whole  in   totally  différent  ways.     The   Stoic  main- 
tained  that  virtue  was  the  whole  sinmnmn  boniim, 
and  happiness  only  the  consciousness  of  possessing 
it,  as  making  part  of  the  state  of  the  subjcct.     The 
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Epicurean  maintaîned  that  happiness  was  the  wkoU 
summum  bonum,  and  virtue  only  the  form  of  the 
maxim  for  its  pursuit  ;  viz.,  the  rational  use  of  the 
means  for  attaining  it. 

Now  it  îs  clear  from  the  analytic  that  the  maxims 
of  virtue  and  those  of  private  happiness  are  quite 
heterogeneous  as  to  their  suprême  practical  princîple^ 
and  although  they  belong  to  one  summum  bonum 
which  togeth^  they  make  possible,  yet  they  are  so 
far  from  coinciding  that  they  restrict  and  check  one 
another  very  much  in  the  same  subject.  Thus  the 
question:  How  is  the  summum  bonum  practically 
possible  ?  still  remains  an  unsolved  problem,  not- 
withstanding  ail  the  attcmpts  at  coalition  that  hâve 
hitherto  been  made.  The  analytic  has  however 
shown  what  it  is  that  makes  the  problem  difficult 
to  solve  ;  namely,  that  happiness  and  morality  are  two 
specifically  distinct  cléments  of  the  summum  bonum, 
and  therefore  their  combination  cannot  be  analytically 
cogniscd  (as  if  the  man  that  seeks  his  own  happiness 
should  fe>d  by  mère  analysis  of  his  conception  that 
in  so  acting  he  is  virtuous,  or  as  if  the  man  that 
follows  virtue  should  in  the  consciousness  of  such 
conduct  find  that  he  is  already  happy  ipso  facto),  but 
must  be  a  synthesis  of  concepts.  Now  since  this  com- 
bination is  recognised  as  à  priori,  and  therefore  as 
practically  necessary,  and  consequently  not  as  de- 
rived  from  expérience,  so  that  the  possibility  of  the 
summum    bonum   does   not    rest    on    any  empirical 
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principle,  it  follows  that  the  déduction  [légitimation]  of 
this  concept  must  be  transcendental.  It  is  i  priori 
(morally)  necessary  to  prodiice  tke  summum  bonum 
by  freedom  of  will  :  therefore  the  condition  of  its 
possibility  must  rest  solely  on  à  priori  principles 
of  cognition. 

I. 

The  Antinomy  of  Practical  Rcason, 

In  the  summum  bonum  which  is  practical  for  us, 
«>.,  to  be  realised  by  our  will,  virtue  and  happiness 
are  thought  as  necessarily  combined,  so  that  the  one 
cannot  be  assumed  by  pure  practical  reason  without 
the  other  also  being  attached  to  it.  Now  this 
combination  (like  every  other)  is  either  analytical  or 
syntluticaL  It  has  been  shown  that  it  cannot  be 
analytical;  it  must  then  be  synthetical,  and  more 
particularly,  must  be  conceived  as  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect,  since  it  concerns  a  practical  good,  i,c., 
one  that  is  possible  by  means  of  action  ;  consequently 
either  the  désire  of  happiness  must  be  the  motive  to 
maxims  of  virtue,  or  the  maxim  of  virtue  must  be 
the  efficient  cause  of  happiness.  The  first  is  absolutely 
impossible,  because  (as  was  proved  in  the  Analytic) 
maxims  which  place  the  determining  principle  of  the 
will  in  the  désire  of  personal  happiness  are  not  moral 
at  ail,  and  no  virtue  can  be  founded  on  them.  But 
the  second  is  also  impossible^  because  the  practical 
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connexion  of  causes  and  effects  în  the  world  as  the 
rcsult  of  the  détermination  of  the  will,  does  net 
dépend  upon  the  moral  dispositions  of  the  will,  but 
on  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
physical  power  to  use  them  for  one*s  purposès  ;  con- 
sequently  we  cannot  expect  in  the  world  by  the  most 
punctilious  observance  of  the  moral  laws  any  ne- 
cessary  connexion  of  happiness  with  virtue,  adéquate 
to  the  summum  bonum.  Now  as  the  promotion  of 
this  summum  bonum,  the  conception  of  which  contains 
this  connexion,  is  à  priori  a  necessary  object  of  our 
will,  and  inseparably  attached  to  the  moral  law, 
the  impossibility  of  the  former  must  prove  the  falsity 
of  the  latter.  If  then  the  suprême  good  is  not  pos- 
sible by  practical  rules,  then  the  moral  law  also 
which  commands  us  to  promote  it  is  directed  to  vain 
imaginary  ends,  and  must  cansequently  be  false. 


IL 

Critical  Solution  of  the  A?ithio7fîy  of  Practical  Reason, 

The  antinomy  of  pure  spéculative  reason  exhibits 
a  similar  conflict  between  freedom  and  physical  ne- 
cessity  in  the  causality  of  cvents  in  the  world.  It  was 
solved  by  showing  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction 
when  the  evcnts  and  even  the  world  in  which  they  occur 
are  regarded  (as  they  ought  to  be)  merely  as  appear- 
ances  ;  since  one  and  the  same   acting  being,  as  an 
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appcarance  (even  to  his  own  inner  sensc)  has  a  cau- 
sality  in  the  world  of  sensé  that  always  conforms  to 
the  mechanism  of  nature,  but  with  respect  to  the  same 
event,  so  far  as  the  acting  pcrson  regards  himself  at 
the  same  time  as  a  noumenon  (as  pure  intelligence  in 
an  existence  not  dépendent  on  the  condition  of  time) 
he  can  contain  a  principle  by  which  that  causality 
acting  according  to  laws  of  nature  is  determined,  but 
which  is  itsclf  free  from  ail  laws  of  nature. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  foregoing  antinomy  of 
pure  practical  reason.  The  first  of  the  two  propositions  : 
That  the  endeavour  after  happiness  produces  a  virtuous 
mind,  isabsolutelyfalse;  but  the  second  :  That  a  virtuous 
mind  necessarily  produces  happiness,  is  fwt  absolntely 
false,  but  only  in  so  far  as  virtue  is  considered  as  a 
form  of  causality  in  the  sensible  world,  and  con- 
sequently  only  if  I  suppose  existence  in  it  to  be  the 
only  sort  of  existence  of  a  rational  being  ;  it  is  then 
only  conditionally  false.  But  as  I  am  not  only  justified 
in  thinking  that  I  exist  also  as  a  noumenon  in  a  world 
of  the  understanding,  but  even  hâve  in  the  moral 
law  a  purely  intellectual  determining  principle  of  my 
causality  (in  the  sensible  world),  it  is  not  impossible 
that  morality  of  mind  should  hâve  a  connexion  as 
cause  with  happiness  (as  an  effect  in  the  sensible 
world)  if  not  immédiate  yet  médiate  (viz:  through 
an  intelligent  author  of  nature),  and  moreover  ne- 
cessary  ;  while  in  a  System  of  nature  which  is  merely 
an  object  of  the  sensés,  this  combination  could  never 
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occur  except  contingently,  and  therefore  could   not 
suffice  for  the  summum  bonum. 

Thus  notwithstanding  this  seeming  conflîct  of  prac- 
tical  reason  with  itself,  the  summum  bonurtî,  which  îs 
the  necessary  suprême  end  of  a  will  morally  deter- 
mined,  is  a  true  object  thereof  ;  for  it  is  practically 
possible,  and  the  maxims  of  the  will  which  as  regards 
their  matter  refer  to  it,  hâve  objective  reality,  which  at 
first  was  threatened  by  the  autonomy  that  appeared  in 
the  connexion  of  morality  with  happiness  by  a  gênerai 
law;  but  this  was  merely  from  a  misconception 
because  the  relation  between  appearances  was  taken 
for  a  relation  of  the  things  in  themselves  to  thèse 
appearances. 

When  we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  go  so  far, 
namely,  to  the  connexion  with  an  intelligible  world, 
to  find  the  possibility  of  the  summum  bonum,  which 
reason  points  out  to  ail  rational  beings  as  the  goal 
of  ail  their  moral  wishes,  it  must  seem  strange  that, 
nevertheless,  the  philosophers  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  times  hâve  been  able  to  find  happiness  in 
accurate  proportion  to  virtue  even  in  this  life  (in 
the  sensible  world),  or  hâve  persuaded  themselves 
that  they  were  conscious  thereof.  For  Epîcurus 
as  well  as  the  Stoics  extolled  above  everything  the 
happiness  that  springs  from  the  consciousness  of 
living  virtuously  ;  and  the  former  was  not  so  base  in 
his  practical  precepts  as  one  might  infer  from  the 
principles  of  his  theory,  which  he  used  for  explanation 
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and  not  for  action,  or  as  they  were  interprétée!  by  many 
who  were  misled  by  his  using  the  term  pleasure  for 
contentment;  on  the  contrary,  he  reckoned  the  most 
disinterested  practice  of  good  amongst  the  ways  of 
enjoying  the  most  intimate  delight,  and  his  scheme 
of  pleasure  (by  which  he  meant  a  constant  cheerful- 
ness  of  mind)  included  the  modération  and  control  of 
the  inclinations,  such  as  the  strictest  moral  philoso- 
pher  might   require.     He  differed   from   the  Stoics 
chiefly  in  making  this  pleasure  the  motive,  which  they 
very  rightly  refused  to  do.    For,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
virtuous  Epicurus,  like  many  well-intentioned  men  of 
this  day,  who  do  not  reflect  deeply  enough  on  their 
principles,  fell  înto  the  error  of  pre-supposing  the 
virtuous  disposition  in  the  persons  for  whom  he  wished 
to   provide   the  springs   to  virtue,  (and   indeed  the 
upright  man  cannot  be  happy  if  he  is  not  first  con- 
scious  of  his  uprightness  ;  since  with  such  a  character 
the  reproach  that  his  habit  of  thought  would  oblige 
him  to  make  against  himself  in  case  of  transgression, 
and  his  moral  self-condemnation  would  rob  him  of 
ail  enjoyment  of  the  pleasantness  which  his  condition 
might  otherwise  contain).     But  the  question  is,  how 
is  such  a  disposition  possible  in  the  first  instance,  and 
such  a  habit  of  thought  in  estimating  the  worth  of 
one's   existence,   since  prior   to  it  there   can  be  in 
the  subject  no  feeling  at  ail  for  moral  worth?     If  a 
man  is  virtuous  without  being  conscious  of  his  in- 
tegrity  in  every  action,  he  will  certainly  not  enjoy 
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life,  however  favourable  fortune  may  be  to  him  in 
its  physical  circumstances  ;  but  can  we  make  him  vîr- 
tuous  in  the  first  instance,  in  other  words,  before  he 
esteems  the  moral  worth  of  his  existence  se  hîghly, 
by  praising  to  him  the  peace  of  mind  that  would 
resuit  from  the  consciousness  of  an  întegrity  for 
which  he  has  no  sensé? 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  hère  an  occa- 
sion for  a  vitinin  stibrcpiionis,  and  as  it  were  of  an 
optical  illusion,  in  the  self-consciousness  of  what  one 
docs  as  distinguished  from  what  one  feels^  an  illusion 
which  even  the  most  experienced  cannot  altogether 
avoid.  The  moral  disposition  of  mind  is  necessarily 
combincd  with  a  consciousness  that  the  will  is  deter- 
mined  dircctly  by  the  law.  Now  the  consciousness  of 
a  détermination  of  the  faculty  of  désire  is  always 
the  source  of  a  satisfaction  in  the  resulting  action; 
but  this  pleasure,  this  satisfaction  in  oneself,  is  not  the 
determining  principle  of  the  action  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  détermination  of  the  will  directly  by  reason  is  the 
source  of  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  and  this  remains 
a  pure  practical  not  sensible  détermination  of  the 
faculty  of  désire.  Now  as  this  détermination  has 
exactly  the  same  effcct  within,  in  impelling  to  ac- 
tivity,  that  a  feeling  of  the  pleasure  to  be  expected 
from  the  desircd  action  would  hâve  had,  we  easily 
look  on  what  we  ourselves  do  as  something  which  we 
merely  passively  feel,  and  take  the  moral  spring  for  a 
sensible  impulse,  just  as  it  happens  in  the  so-called 
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illusion  of  the  sensés  (in  this  case  the  inner  sensé).  It 
is  a  sublime  thing  in  human  nature  to  be  determined 
to  actions  immediately  by  a  purely  rational  law; 
sublime  even  is  the  illusion  that  regards  the  subjective 
side  of  this  capacity  of  intellectual  détermination  as 
something  sensible,  and  the  effect  of  a  spécial  sensible 
feeling  (for  an  intellectual  feeling  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction). It  is  also  of  great  importance  to  attend 
to  this  property  of  our  personality,  and  as  much  as 
possible  to  cultivate  the  effect  of  reason  on  this 
feeling.  But  we  must  beware  lest  by  falsely  extolling 
this  moral  determining  principle  as  a  spring,  making 
its  source  lie  in  particular  feelings  of  pleasure  (vvhich 
are  in  fact  only  results)  we  dégrade  and  disfigure  the 
true  genuine  spring,  the  law  itself,  by  putting  as  it 
were  a  false  foil  upon  it.  Respect,  not  pleasure  or 
enjoyment  of  happiness,  is  something  for  which  it  is 
not  possible  that  reason  should  hâve  any  antcccdcnt 
feeling  as  its  foundation  (for  this  would  always  be 
sensible  and  pathological)  ;  [and]^  consciousness  of 
immédiate  obligation  of  the  will  by  the  law  is  by  no 
means  analogous  to  the  feeling  of  pleasure,  althougli 
in  relation  to  the  faculty  of  désire  it  produces  the 
same  effect,  but  from  différent  sources:  it  is  only  by 
this  mode  of  conception,  however,  that  we  can  attain 
what  we  are  seeking,  namely,  that  actions  be  done 

*  [The  original  has  not  *««</,'  but  *  éz/j,  '  which  does  not  give  any 
.satisfactory  sensé.  I  hâve  therefore  adopted  Hartenstein*s  emendation, 
which  seems  at  least  to  give  the  meaning  intended.] 
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not  merely  in  accordance  with  duty  (as  a  resuit  of 
pleasant  fcelings),  but  from  duty,  which  must  be  the 
true  end  of  ail  moral  cultivation. 

Hâve   we   not,  however,  a  word  which   does   not 
express  enjoyment,  as  happiness  does,  but  indicates  a 
satisfaction  in   one*s   existence,  an  analogue  of  the 
happiness  which    must   necessarily   accompany  the 
consciousness   of  virtue  ?      Yes  !    this   word   is  self- 
contentment  which  in  its  proper  signification  always 
désignâtes  only  a  négative  satisfaction  in  one's  exist- 
ence, in  which  one  is  conscious  of  needing  nothing. 
Freedom  and  the  consciousness  of  it  as  a  faculty  of 
foUowing  the  moral  law  with  unyielding  resolution  is 
indepeiidence  on  inclinations^  at  least  as  motives  deter- 
mining  (though   not  as  affecting)  our  désire,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  conscious  of  this  freedom  in  foUowing  my 
moral  maxims,  it  is  the  only  source  of  an  unaltered 
contentment  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  it 
and  rests  on  no  spécial  feeling.    This  may  be  called 
intellectual  contentment.     The  sensible  contentment 
(improperly  so-called)  which  rests  on  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inclinations,   however  délicate  they  may  be 
imagincd  to  be,  can  never  be  adéquate  to  the  concep- 
tion  of  it.     For  the  inclinations  change,  they   grow 
with  the  indulgence  shown  them,  and  always  leave 
behind  a  still  greater  void  than  we  had  thought  to  fiU. 
Hence  they  are  always  burdensometo  a  rational  being, 
and  although  he  cannot  lay  them  aside,  they  wrest  from 
him  the  wish  to  be  rid  of  them.     Even  an  inclination 
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to  what  is  right  (^.^.,to  beneficence)  though  ît  may  much 
facilitate  the  efficacy  of  the  moral  maxims,  cannot 
produce  any.  For  in  thèse  ail  must  be  directed  to  the 
conception  of  the  law  as  a  determining  principle,  if 
the  action  is  to  contain  moraliiy  and  not  merely 
legality.  Inclination  is  blind  and  slavish  whether  it  be 
of  a  good  sort  or  not,  and  when  morality  is  in  ques- 
tion, reason  must  not  play  the  part  merely  of  guardian 
to  inclination,  but  disregarding  it  altogether  must 
attend  simply  to  its  own  interest  as  pure  practical 
reason.  This  very  feeling  of  compassion  and  tender 
sympathy,  if  it  précèdes  the  délibération  on  the 
question  of  duty  and  becomes  a  determining  prin- 
ciple,  is  even  annoying  to  right  thinking  persons, 
brings  their  deliberate  maxims  into  confusion,  and 
makes  them  wish  to  be  delivered  from  it  and  to  be 
subject  to  law-giving  reason  alone. 

From  this  we  can  understand  how  the  con- 
sciousness  of  this  faculty  of  a  pure  practical  reason 
produces  by  action  (virtue)  a  consciousness  of  mastery 
over  one's  inclinations,  and  therefore  of  independence 
on  them,  and  consequently  also  on  the  discontent 
that  always  accompanies  them,  and  thus  a  négative 
satisfaction  with  one's  state,  />.,  contentmcnt,  which 
is  primarily  contentment  with  one's  own  person. 
Frecdom  itsclf  becomes  in  this  way  (namely  indirectly) 
capable  of  an  enjoyment  which  cannot  be  called 
happiness,  because  it  does  not  dépend  on  the  positive 
concurrence  of  a  feeling,  nor  is  ît,  strictly  speaking. 
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blissy  since  it  does  not  include  complète  independence 
on  inclinations  and  wants,  but  it  resembles  bliss  in 
so  far  as  the  détermination  of  one's  will  at  least  can 
hold  itself  free  from  their  influence;  and  thus  at  least 
in  its  origin  this  enjoyment  is  analogous  to  the  self- 
sufficiency  which  we  can  ascribe  only  to  the  Suprême 
Being. 

From  this  solution  of  the  antinomy  of  practical 
pure  reason,  it  follows  that  in  practical  principles  we 
may   at   least   conceive  as  possible  a   natural    and 
necessary  connexion   between  the  consciousness  of 
morality  and  the  expectation  of  a  proportionate  hap- 
piness  as  its  resuit,  though  it  does  not  foUow  that  we 
can  know  or  perceive  this  connexion;    that,  on  the 
other  hand,   principles   of  the   pursuit   of  happiness 
cannot   possibly  produce   morality;    that,  therefore, 
morality  is  the  suprême  good,  (as  the  first  condition  of 
the  summum  bonum),  while  happiness  constitutes  its 
second  élément,  but  only  in  such  a  wày  that  it  is  the 
morally  conditioned,  but   necessary  conséquence  of 
the   former.      Only   with  this   subordination   is   the 
summum  bonum  the  whole  object  of  pure  practical 
reason,  which  must  necessarily  conceive  it  as  possible, 
since  it  commands  us  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of 
our  power  to  its  realization.    But  since  the  possibility 
of  such  connexion  of  the  conditioned  with  its  con- 
dition belongs  wholly  to  the  supersensual  relation  of 
things,  and  cannot  be  given  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  world  of  sensé,  although  the  practical  conséquences 
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of  the  idea  belong  to  the  world  of  sensé,  namely,  the 
actions  that  aim  at  realising  the  summum  bonum  ;  we 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of 
that  possibility,  first  in  respect  of  what  is  immediately 
in  our  power,  and  then  secondly  in  that  which  is  not 
in  our  power,  but  which  reason  présents  to  us  as  the 
supplément  of  our  impotence,  for  the  realization  of 
the  summum  bonum  (which  by  practical  principles  is 
necessary). 

III. 

Of  tlie  Priniacy  of  Pure  Practical  Reason  in  its  nnion 

with  the  SpecîUative  Reason. 

By  primacy  between  two  or  more  things  connected 
by  reason,  I  understand  the  prérogative  belonging  to 
one,  of  being  the  first  determining  principle  in  the 
connexion  with  ail  the  rest.  In  a  narrower  practical 
sensé  it  means  the  prérogative  of  the  interest  of  one 
in  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  other  is  subordinated 
to  it,  while  it  is  not  postponed  to  any  other.  To 
every  faculty  of  the  mind  we  can  attribute  an  interest, 
that  is  a  principle  that  contains  the  condition  on  which 
alone  the  former  is  called  into  exercise.  Reason  as 
the  faculty  of  principles  détermines  the  interest  of  ail 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  is  determined  by  its  own. 
The  interest  of  its  spéculative  employment  consists 
in  the  cognition  of  the  object  pushcd  to  the  highest 
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à  priori  principles  :  that  of  îts  practîcal  employment, 
in  the  détermination  of  the  will  in  respect  of  the 
final  and  complète  end.  As  to  what  îs  necessary 
for  the  possibility  of  any  employment  of  reason  at 
ail,  namely  that  its  principles  and  affirmations  should 
not  contradict  one  another,  this  constitutes  no  part 
of  its  interest,  but  is  the  condition  of  having  reason 
at  ail  ;  it  is  only  its  development,  not  mère  consîstency 
with  itself,  that  is  reckoned  as  its  interest. 

If  practical  reason  could  not  assume  or  think  as 
given,  anything  further  than  what  spéculative  reason 
of  itself  could  offer  it  from  its  own  insight,  the  latter 
would  hâve  the  primacy. .   But  supposing  that  ît  had 
of  itself  original  à  priori  principles  with  which  cer- 
tain theoretical  positions  were  inseparably  connected, 
while  thèse  were  withdrawn  from  any  possible  insight 
of  spéculative  reason  (which,  however,  they  must  not 
contradict);  then  the   question  is,  which  interest  is 
the  superîor  (not  which  must  give  way,  for  they  are 
not  necessarily  conflicting),  whether  spéculative  reason, 
which  knows  nothing  of  ail  that  the  practical  offers 
for  its  acceptance,  should  take  up  thèse  propositions, 
and  (although  they  transcend  it)  try  to  unité  them  with 
its  own  concepts  as  a  foreign  possession  handed  over 
to  it,  or  whether  it  is  justîfied  in  obstînately  following 
its  own  separate  interest,  and  according  to  the  canonîc 
of  Epicurus  rejecting  as  vain  subtlety  everything  that 
cannot   accredit    its    objective    reality   by   manifest 
examples  to  be  shown  in  expérience,  even   though 
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it  should  be  never  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
interest  of  the  practical  (pure)  use  of  reason,  and  in 
itself  not  contradictory  to  the  theoretical,  merely 
because  it  infringès  on  the  interest  of  the  spéculative 
reason  to  this  extent,  that  it  removes  the  bounds 
which  this  latter  had  set  to  itself,  and  gives  it  up  to 
every  nonsense  or  delusion  of  imagination  ? 

In  fact,  so  far  as  practical  reason  is  taken  as 
dépendent  on  pathological  conditions,  that  is,  as 
merely  regulating  the  inclinations  under  the  sensible 
principle  of  happiness,  we  could  not  require  spécu- 
lative reason  to  take  its  principles  from  such  a  source. 
Mohammed's  paradise,  or  the  absorption  into  the 
Deity  of  the  theosophists  and  mystics  would  press  their 
monstrosities  on  the  reason  according  to  the  taste  of 
each,  and  one  might  as  well  hâve  no  reason  as  surren- 
der  it  in  such  fashion  to  ail  sorts  of  dreams.  But  if 
pure  reason  of  itself  can  be  practical  and  is  actually 
so,  as  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  law  proves,  then 
it  is  still  only  one  and  the  same  reason  which,  whether 
in  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  point  of  view,  judges  ac- 
cording to  à  priori  principles;  and  then  it  is  clear  that 
although  it  is  in  the  first  point  of  view  incompétent 
to  establish  certain  propositions  positively,  which, 
however,  do  not  contradict  it,  then  as  soon  as 
thèse  propositions  are  inseparably  attached  to  the 
practical  interest  of  pure  reason,  then  it  must  accept 
them,  though  it  be  as  something  offered  to  it  from 
a  foreign  source,  something  that  has  not  grown  on  its 
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own  ground,  but  yet  is  sufficiently  authenticated  ;  and 
it  must  try  to  compare  and  connect  them  with  every- 
thing  that  it  has  in  its  power  as  spéculative  reason. 
It  must  remember,  however,  that  thèse  are  not  ad- 
ditions to  its  insight,  but  yet  are  extensions  of  its 
employment  in  another,  namely  a  practical  aspect; 
and  this  is  not  in  the  least  opposed  to  its  interest, 
which  consists  in  the  restriction  of  wild  spéculation. 

Thus,  whcn  pure  spéculative  and  pure  practical 
reason  are  combined  in  one  cognition,  the  latter  has 
the  primacyy  provided  namely,  that  this  combination 
is  not  contingent  and  arbitrary,  but  founded  à  priori 
on  reason  itself  and  therefore  necessary.  For  with- 
out  this  subordination  there  would  arise  a  conflict 
of  reason  with  itself;  since  if  they  were  merely 
co-ordinate,  the  former  would  close  its  boundaries 
strictly  and  admit  nothing  from  the  latter  into  its 
domain,  while  the  latter  would  extend  its  bourfds 
over  everything,  and  when  its  needs  required  would 
seek  to  embrace  the  former  within  them.  Nor  could 
we  reverse  the  order,  and  require  pure  practical 
reason  to  be  subordinate  to  the  spéculative,  since  ail 
interest  is  ultimately  practical,  and  even  that  of 
spéculative  reason  is  conditional,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
practical  employment  of  reason  that  it  is  complète. 
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IV. 

The  Immortality  of  the  Soûl  as  a  PostiUate  of  Pure 

Practical  Reason, 

The  realization  of  the  summum  bonum  in  the 
world  is  the  necessary  object  of  a  will  determinable 
by  the  moral  law.  But  in  this  will  the  pcrfect  accord- 
ancc  of  the  mind  with  the  moral  law  is  the  suprême 
condition  of  the  summum  bonum.  This  then  must 
be  possible,  as  well  as  its  object,  since  it  is  con- 
tained  in  the  command  to  promote  the  latter.  Now 
the  perfect  accordance  of  the  will  with  the  moral 
law  is  holiness,  a  perfection  of  which  no  rational 
being  of  the  sensible  world  is  capable  at  any  moment 
of  his  existence.  Since,  nevertheless,  it  is  required 
as  practically  necessaiy,  it  can  only  be  found  in  a 
progress  in  infinitum  towards  that  perfect  accordance, 
and  on  the  principles  of  pure  practical  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  such  a  practical  progress  as  the 
real  object  of  our  will. 

Now,  this  endless  progress  is  only  possible  on  the 
supposition  of  an  endless  duration  of  the  existeitce 
and  personality  of  the  same  rational  being  (which  is 
called  the  immortality  of  the  soûl).  The  summum 
bonum  then  practically  is  only  possible  on  the 
supposition  of  the  immortality  of  the  soûl  ;  conse- 
quently  this  immortality  being  inseparably  connected 
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with  the  moral  law  is  a  Postulate  of  pure  practical 
reason:  (by  which  I  mean  a  t/ieoretica/  proposition,not 
demonstrable  as  such,  but  which  is  an  inséparable 
resuit  of  an  unconditional  à  priori  practical  Idcw,^) 

This  principle  of  the  moral  destination  of  our  nature, 
namely,  that  it  is  only  in  an  endless  progress  that  we 
can  attain  perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  law,  is  of 
the  greatest  use,  not  merely  for  the  présent  purpose  of 
supplementing  the  impotence  of  spéculative  reason,  but 
also  with  respect  to  religion.  In  default  of  it,  eîther 
the  moral  law  is  quite  degraded  from  îts  holinesSy 
being  made  out  to  be  indiilgeiity  and  conformable 
to  our  convenience,  or  else  men  strain  their  notions 
of  their  vocation  and  their  expectation  to  an  unattain- 
able  goal,  hoping  to  acquire  complète  holiness  of 
will,  and  so  they  lose  themselves  in  fanatical  tlteoso- 
phic  dreams  which  wholly  contradict  self-knowledge. 
In  both  cases  the  unccasing  effort  to  obey  punctually 

^  ['The  expression  oi  2.  postulate  of  pure  practical  reason  might  givc 
occasion  to  misconception  if  its  meaning  is  confounded  with  that  of 
the  postulâtes  of  pure  mathematics  which  imply  apodictic  certainty. 
But  the  latter  postulate  the  possibility  of  an  action,  the  possibility  of 
the  object  of  which  has  been  previously  recognised  theoreticaUy  with 
perfect  certainty  à  priori.  The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  postulâtes 
the  possibility  of  an  object  >(God  and  immortality)  from  apodictic 
practical  laws,  and  therefore  only  for  the  sake  of  a  practical  reascm. 
In  this  case  then  this  certainty  of  the  postulated  possibility  is  not 
theoretical,  and  consequently  not  apodictic,  i.e.^  a  necessity  recognised 
in  respect  of  the  object,  but  a  supposition  necessary  in  respect  of  the 
subject  for  obédience  to  its  objective  but  practical  laws.  I  was  unable 
to  discover  a  better  expression  for  this  subjective,  but  yet  tnie  and 
unconditioned  rational  necessity.'    Préface,  p.  115.] 
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and  thoroughly  a  strict  and  inflexible  command  of 
reason,  which  yet  is  not  idéal  but  real,  is  only  hin- 
dered.  For  a  rational  but  finite  being,  the  only  thing 
possible  is  an  endless  progress  from  the  lower  to 
higher  degrees  of  moral  perfection.  The  Infinité 
Being  to  whom  the  condition  of  time  is  nothing,  sees 
in  this  to  us  endless  succession  a  whole  of  accordance 
with  the  moral  law;  and  the  holiness  which  His 
command  inexorably  requires,  in  order  to  be  true  to 
His  justice  in  the  share  which  He  assigns  to  each  in 
the  summum  bonum,  is  to  be  found  in  a  single  intel- 
lectual  intuition  of  the  whole  existence  of  rational 
beings.  Ail  that  can  be  expected  of  the  créature  in 
respect  of  the  hope  of  this  participation  would  be  the 
consciousness  of  his  tried  character,  by  which  from  the 
progress  he  has  hitherto  made  from  the  worse  to  the 
morally  better,  and  the  immutability  of  purpose  which 
has  thus  become  known  to  him,  he  may  hope  for  a 
further  unbroken  continuance  of  the  same,  however  long 
his  existence  may  last,  even  beyond  this  life,^  and  thus 


1  It  seems,  nevertheless,  impossible  for  a  créature  to  hâve  the  cort'f 
inction  of  his  unwavering  firmness  of  mind  in  the  progress  towards  good- 
ness.  On  this  account  the  Christian  religion  makes  it  corne  only  from 
the  same  Spirit  that  works  sanctification,  that  is,  this  firm  purpose,  and 
with  it  the  consciousness  of  steadfastness  in  the  moral  progress.  But 
naturally  one  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  persevered  through  a  long 
portion  of  his  life  up  to  the  end  in  the  progress  to  the  better,  and  this 
from  genuine  moral  motives,  may  well  hâve  the  comforting  hope,  though 
not  the  certainty,  that  even  in  an  existence  prolonged  beyond  this  life  he 
will  continue  steadfast  in  thèse  principles,  and  although  he  is  never  jus- 
tified  hère  in  his  own  eyes,  nor  can  ever  hope  to  be  so  in  the  increased 
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he  may  hope,  not  indeed  hère,  nor  at  any  imaginable 
point  of  his  future  existence,  but  only  in  the  end- 
lessness  of  his  duration  (which  God  alone  can  survey) 
to  be  perfectly  adéquate  to  His  will  (without  in- 
dulgence or  excuse,  which  do  not  harmonise  with 
justice). 

V. 

The  Existence  of  God  as  a  Postulate  ôf  Pure  Practical 

Rcason. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  the  moral  law  led  to  a 
practical  problem  which  is  prescribed  by  pure  reason 
alone  without  the  aid  of  any  sensible  motives,  namely, 
•that  of  the  necessary  completeness  of  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal élément  of  the  summum  bonum,  viz.,  Morality  ; 
and  as  this  can  be  perfectly  solved  only  in  etemity, 
to  the  postulate  of  iinviortality,  The  same  law  must 
also  lead  us  to  affirm  the  possibility  of  the  second 
élément  of  the  summum  bonum,  viz.,  Happiness  pro- 
portioned  to  that  morality,  and  this  on  grounds  as 
disinterested  as  before,  and  solely  from  impartial 
reason  ;  that  is,  it  must  lead  to  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  a  cause  adéquate  to  this  effect,  in  other 

perfection  of  his  nature,  to  which  he  looks  forward,  together  with  an 
increase  of  duties,  nevertheless  in  this  progress  which,  though  it  is 
directed  to  a  goal  infinitely  remote,  yet  is  in  God's  sight  regarded  as 
équivalent  to  possession,  he  may  hâve  a  prospect  of  a  blessed  future  ; 
for  this  is  the  word  that  reason  employs  to  designate  perfect  'well-being 
independent  on  ail  contingent  causes  of  the  world,  and  which,  like  hoU^ 
ncssy  is  an  idea  that  can  be  contained  only  in  an  endiess  progress  and 
its  totality,  and  consequently  is  never  fully  attained  by  a  créature. 
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words,  it  must  postulate  the  existatce  of  God,  as  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  summum 
bonum  (an  object  of  the  will  which  is  necessarily  con- 
nected  with  the  moral  législation  of  pure  reason).  We 
proceed  to  exhibit  this  connexion  in  a  convincing 
manner. 

Happiness  is  the  condition  of  a  rational  being  in 
the  world  with  whom  everything  goes  according  to 
his  wish  and  will;  it  rests  therefore  on  the  harmony 
of  physical  nature  with  his  whole  end,  and  likewise 
with  the  essential  determining  principle  of  his  will. 
Now  the  moral  law  as  a  law  of  freedom  commands 
by  determining  principles  which  ought  to  be  quite 
independent  on  nature  and  on  its  harmony  with  our 
faculty  of  désire  (as  springs).  But  the  acting  rational 
being  in  the  world  is  not  the  cause  of  the  world  and 
of  nature  itself.  There  is  not  the  lèast  ground  therefore 
in  the  moral  law  for  a  necessary  connexion  between 
morality  and  proportionate  happiness  in  a  being  that 
belongs  to  the  world  as  part  of  it,  and  therefore  dé- 
pendent on  it,  and  which  for  that  reason  cannot  by 
his  will  be  a  cause  of  this  nature,  nor  by  his  own 
power  make  it  thoroughly  harmonise,  as  far  as  his 
happiness  is  concerned,  with  his  practical  principles. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  practical  problem  of  pure  reason, 
i.c.y  the  necessary  pursuit  of  the  summum  bonum, 
such  a  connexion  is  postulated  as  necessary:  we 
ought  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  summum  bonum, 
which  therefore  must  be  possible.    Accordingly  the 
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existence  of  a  cause  of   ail   nature,   distinct  from 
nature   itself  and   containing  the   principle   of  this 
connexion,  namely,  of  the  exact  harmony  of  happi- 
ness   with   morality   is   also  posUilated,      Now    this 
suprême   cause   must   contain   the   principle   of  the 
harmony  of  nature  not  merely  with  a  law  of  the  will 
of  rational  beings,  but  with  the   conception  of  this 
law  in  so  far  as  they  make  it  the  suprême  determin" 
ing  prmciple  of  tJie  will,  and  consequently  not  merely 
with  the  form  of  morals,  but  with  their  morality  as 
their   motive,   that   is,  with    their    moral   character. 
Therefore  the   summum   bonum   is  possible   in   the 
world  only  on  the  supposition  of  a  suprême  Nature 
having  a  causality  corresponding  to  moral  character. 
Now  a  being  that  is  capable  of  acting  on  the  concep- 
tion of  laws,  is  an  intelligence  (a  rational  being)  and  the 
causality  of  such  a  being  according  to  this  conception 
of  laws  is  his  will;  therefore  the  suprême  cause  of 
nature,  which  must  be  presupposed  as  a  condition  of 
the  summum  bonum,  is  a  being  which  is  the  cause  of 
nature  by  i^ttelligence  and  will,  consequently  its  author, 
that  is  God.    It  follows  that  the  postulate  of  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  highcst  derived  good  (the  best  world)  is 
likewise  the  postulate  of  the  reality  of  a  higltest  original 
good,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  existence  of  God.     Now 
it  was  seen  to  be  a  duty  for  us  to  promote  the  sum- 
mum bonum,  consequently  it  is  not  merely  allowable 
but  is  a  necessity  connected  with  duty  as  a  requisite, 
that   we   should   présuppose   the   possibility   of  thîs 
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summum  bonum,  and  as  thîs  îs  possible  only  on 
condition  of  the  existence  of  God,  it  inseparably  con- 
nects  the  supposition  of  this  with  duty,  that  is,  it  is 
morally  necessary  to  assume  the  existence  of  God. 

It  must  be  remarked  hère  that  this  moral  necessity 
is  subjective,  that  is,  it  is  a  want,  and  not  objectivey  that 
is,  itself  a  duty,  for  there  cannot  be  a  duty  to  suppose 
the  existence  of  anything  (since  this  concerns  only 
the  theoretical  employment  of  reason).   Moreover  it  \s 
not  meant  by  this  that  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the 
existence  of  God  as  a  basis  of  ail  obligation  in  gênerai 
(for  this  rests,  as  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  simply 
on  the  autonomy  of  reason  itself).     What  belongs  to 
duty  hère  is  only  the  endeavour  to  realize  and  pro- 
mote  the  summum  bonum  in  the  world,  the  possibility 
of  which  can  therefore  be  postulated  ;  and  as  our  reason 
finds  it  not  conceivable  except  on  the  supposition  of  a 
suprême  intelligence,  the  admission  of  this  existence  is 
therefore  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  our  duty, 
although  the  admission  itself  belongs  to  the  domain 
of  spéculative  reason.     Considered  in  respect  of  this 
alone,  as  a  principle  of  explanation,  it  may  be  called  a 
hypothesisy  but  in  référence  to  the  intelligibility  of  an 
object  given  us  by  the  moral  law  (the  summum  bonum) 
and  consequently  of  a  requirement  for  practical  pur- 
poses,  it  may  be  called  faithy  that  is  to  say  a  pure 
rational  faith,  since   pure  reason  (both  in  its  theo- 
retical and  its  practical  use)  is  the  sole  source  from 
which  it  springs. 
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From  this  déduction  it  îs  now  intelligible  why 
the  Grcck  schools  could  never  attain  the  solution  of 
their  problem  of  the  practical  possibility  of  the  sum- 
mum bonum,  because  they  made  the  rule  of  the  use 
which  the  will  of  man  makes  of  his  freedom  the  sole 
and  sufficient  ground  of  this  possibility,  thinking 
that  they  had  no  need  for  that  purpose  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God.  No  doubt  they  were  so  far  right 
that  they  established  the  principle  of  morals  of  itself 
indepcndently  on  this  postulate,  from  the  relation  of 
rcason  only  to  the  will,  and  consequently  made  it  the 
sîiprcmc  practical  condition  of  the  summum  bonum; 
but  it  was  not  therefore  the  zi'hole  condition  of  its 
possibility.  The  Epicureaiis  had  indeed  assumed  as 
the  suprême  principle  of  morality  a  wholly  false  one, 
namely  that  of  happiness,  and  had  substituted  for  a 
law  a  maxim  of  arbitrary  choice  according  to  every 
man's  inclination  ;  they  proceeded  however,  coti- 
sistaitly  enough  in  this,  that  they  degraded  their 
summum  bonum  likewise  just  in  proportion  to  the 
meanncss  of  their  fundamental  principle,  and  looked 
for  no  greater  happiness  than  can  be  attained  by 
human  prudence  (including  tempérance  and  mode- 
ration  of  the  inclinations),  and  this  as  we  know  would 
be  scanty  enough  and  would  be  very  différent  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  not  to  mention  the  exceptions 
that  their  maxims  must  perpetually  admit  and  which 
make  thcm  incapable  of  being  laws.  The  Stoics 
on  the  contrary  had  chosen  their  suprême  practical 
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principle  quite  rîghtly,  making  virtue  the  condition 
of  the  summum  bonum  :  but  when  they  représentée! 
the  degree  of  virtue  required  by  its  pure  law  as  fully 
attainable  in  this  life,  they  not  only  strained  the 
moral  powers  of  the  inan  whom  they  called  the  wisc 
beyond  ail  the  limits  of  his  nature,  and  assumed  a 
thing  that  contradicts  ail  our  knowledge  of  men, 
but  also  and  principally  they  would  not  allow  the 
second  élément  of  the  summum  bonum,  namely,  hap- 
piness,  to  be  properly  a  spécial  object  of  human 
désire,  but  made  their  wise  tnan,  like  a  divinity  in  his 
consciousness  of  the  excellence  of  his  person,  wholly 
independent  on  nature  (as  regards  his  own  content- 
ment)  :  they  exposed  him  indeed  to  the  evils  of  life, 
but  made  him  not  subject  to  them  (at  the  same  time 
representing  him  also  as  free  from  moral  evil).  They 
thus  in  fact  left  out  the  second  élément  of  the 
summum  bonum,  namely,  personal  happiness,  placing 
it  solely  in  action  and  satisfaction  with  one's  own  per- 
sonal worth,  thus  including  it  in  the  consciousness  of 
being  morally  minded,  în  which  they  might  hâve  been 
sufficiently  refutcd  by  the  voice  of  their  own  nature. 
The  doctrine  of  Christianity,^  even  if  we  do  not  yet 


'  It  is  commonly  held  that  the  Christian  precept  of  morality  has 
no  advantage  in  respect  of  purity  over  the  moral  conceptions  of  the 
Stoics  ;  the  distinction  between  them  is,  however,  very  obvious.  The 
Stoic  System  made  the  consciousness  of  strength  of  mind  the  pivot  on 
which  ail  moral  dispositions  should  turn,  and  although  its  disciples 
spoke  of  duties  and  even  defined  them  very  well,  yet  they  placed  the 
spring  and  proper  determining  principle  of  the  will  in  an  élévation  of 
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consider  it  as  a  relîgîous  doctrine,  gîves  touching  thîs 
this  point  a  conception  of  the  summum  bonum  (the 
kingdom  of  God)  which  alone  satisfies  the  strîctest 

the  minci  above  the  lower  springs  of  the  sensés,  which  owe  their  power 
only  to  weakness  of  mind.     With  them,  therefore,  virtue  was  a  sort  of 
heroism  in  ihc  wise  nian  who,  raising  himself  above  the  animal  nature  of 
man  is  sufTicicnt  for  himself,  and  while  he  prescribes  duties  to  others  is 
himself  raised  above  them,  and   is  not  subject  to  any  temptation  to 
transgress  the  moral  law.     AU  this,  however,  they  could  not  hâve  done 
if  they  had  conceived  this  law  in  ail  its  purity  and  strictness,  as  the 
preccpt  of  the  Gospel  does.   When  I  give  the  name  idea  to  a  perfection 
to  which  nothing  adéquate  can  be  given  in  expérience,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  moral  ideas  are  something  transcendent,  that  is  something  of 
which   wc  could  not  even    détermine   the  concept  adequately,  or  of 
which  it  is  unccrtain  whether  there  is  any  object  corresponding  to  it  at 
ail,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ideas  of  spéculative  reason  ;  on  the  contrary 
bcing  types   of  practical  perfection,  they  serve  as   the   indispensable 
rulc  of  coiiduct  and  likcwise  as  the  standard  of  comparison.     Now  if  I 
consider  Christian  morals  on  their  philosophical  side,  then  compared 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Greek  schools,  they  would  appearas  follows  :  the 
ideas  of  the  Cynics,  the  Epinircans^  the  Stoics^  and  the  Christians^  are  : 
simplicity  of  nature,  prudence,  wisdoni,  and  holiness.     In  respect  of  the 
way  of  attaiiiing  them,  the  Grcck  schools  were  distinguished  from  one 
anothcr  thus,  that  the  Cynics  only  required    common  sensé,  the  others 
the  jxith  of  science,  but  both  found  the  mère  use  of  natural  powers 
suflîcient  for  the  purpose.     Christian  morality,  because  its  precept  is 
framcd  (as  a  moral  precept  must  be)  so  pure  and  unyielding,  takes  from 
man  ail  confidence  that  he  can  be  fully  adéquate  to  it,  at  least  in  this 
life,  but  again  sets  it  up  by  enabling  us  to  hope  that  if  we  act  as  well  as  it 
is  in  our  pcnocr  to  do,  then  what  is  not  in  our  power,  will  come  in  to  our 
aid  from  another  source,  whether  we  know  how  this  may  be,  or  not. 
Aristotlc^xA  riato  differcd  only  as  to  the  ori^in  of  our  moral  conceptions. 
[The  following  rcmark  on  the  prcceding  note  occurs  in  the  Préface 
p.  115  : — *  I  hâve  distinguished  the  idea  oiwisdom  from  that  of  holiness 
although  I  hâve  defined  them  as  essentially  and  objectively  the  same. 
I5ut  in  that  jilace  I  underï^tand  by  the  former  only  that  wisdom  to  which 
man  (the   Stoic)  lays  claim,  taken  therefore  snbjeciively  as  an  attribute 
said  to  belong  to  man.    (l^erhaps  the  expression  virtue,  vN-ith  which  also 
the  Stoic  made  great  show,  would  better  indicate  the  characteristic  of 
his  school.)*] 
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demand  of  practical  reason.  The  moral  law  is  holy 
(unyielding)  and  denlands  holiness  of  morals,  although 
ail  the  moral  perfection  to  which  man  can  attain  is 
still  only  virtue,  that  is,  a  rightful  disposition  arising 
from  respect  for  the  law,  implying  consciousness  of  a 
constant  propensity  to  transgression,  or  at  least  a 
want  of  purity,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  many  spurious 
(not  moral)  motives  of  obédience  to  the  law,  con- 
sequently  a  self-esteem  combined  with  humility.  In 
respect  then  of  the  holiness  which  the  Christian  law 
requires,  this  leaves  the  créature  nothing  but  a  pro- 
gress  in  infinitumy  but  for  that  very  reason  it  justifies 
him  in  hoping  for  an  endless  duration  of  his  existence. 
The  worth  of  a  character  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
moral  law  is  infinité,  since  the  only  restriction  on  ail 
possible  happiness  in  the  judgment  of  a  wise  and  ail 
powerful  distributor  of  it  is  the  absence  of  conformity 
of  rational  beings  to  their  duty.  But  the  moral  law  of 
itself  does  not  promise  any  happiness,  for  according  to 
our  conceptions  of  an  order  of  nature  in  gênerai,  this 
is  not  necessarily  connected  with  obédience  to  the 
law.  Now  Christian  morality  supplies  this  defect  (of 
the  second  indispensable  élément  of  the  summum 
bonum)  by  representing  the  world  in  which  rational 
beings  dévote  themselves  with  ail  their  soûl  to  the 
moral  law,  as  a  kingdom  of  God^  in  which  nature  and 
morality  are  brought  into  a  harmony  foreign  to 
each  of  itself,  by  a  holy  Author  who  makes  the  de- 
rived  summum  bonum  possible.     Holiness  of  life  is 
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prescribed  to  them  as  a  rule  even  în  thîs  life,  whîle  the 
welfare  proportioned  to  it,  namely,  bliss,  is  représentée! 
as  attainable  only  in  an  eternity  ;  because  the  former 
must  always  be  the  pattern  of  their  conduct  in  every 
State,  and  progress  towards  it  is  already  possible  and 
necessary  in  this  life;  while  the  lattery  under  the 
name  of  happiness,  cannot  be  attained  at  ail  in  this 
world,  (so  far  as  our  own  power  is  concemed)  and 
therefore  is  made  simply  an  object  of  hope.  Never- 
theless,  the  Christian  principle  of  morality  itself  is  not 
theological  (so  as  to  be  heteronomy),  but  is  autonomy 
of  pure  practical  reason,  since  it  does  not  make  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  will  the  foundation  of 
thèse  laws,  but  only  of  the  attainment  of  the  sum- 
mum bonum,  on  condition  of  foUowing  thèse  laws, 
and  it  does  not  even  place  the  proper  spring  of  this 
obédience  in  the  desircd  results,  but  in  the  conception 
of  duty  only,  as  that  of  which  the  faithful  observance 
alone  constitutes  the  worthiness  to  obtain  those  happy 
conséquences. 

In  this  manner  the  moral  laws  lead  through  the 
conception  of  the  summum  bonum  as  the  object  and 
final  end  of  pure  practical  reason  to  religion,  that  is, 
to  the  récognition  of  ail  duties  as  divine  commands,  not 
as  sanctionSy  that  is  to  say,  arbitrary  ordinances  of  a 
foreign  will  and  contingent  in  tliemselvesy  but  as.  çssential 
lazvs  of  every  free  will  in  itself,  which  nevertheless, 
must  be  regarded  as  commands  of  the  Suprême  Being, 
because  it  is  only  from  a  morally  perfect  (holy  and 
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good)  and  at  the  same  time  all-powerful  will,  and 
consequently  only  through  harmony  with  this  will 
that  we  can  hope  to  attain  the  summum  bonum 
which  the  moral  law  makes  it  our  duty  to  take  as 
the  object  of  our  endeavours.  Hère  again,  then,  ail 
remains  disinterested  and  founded  merely  on  duty  ; 
neither  fear  nor  hope  being  made  the  fundamental 
springs,  which  if  taken  as  principles  would  destroy 
the  whole  moral  worth  of  actions.  The  moral  law 
commands  me  to  make  the  highest  possible  good  in  a 
world  the  ultimate  object  of  ail  my  conduct.  But  I 
cannot  hope  to  effect  this  otherwise  than  by  the 
harmony  of  my  will  with  that  of  a  holy  and  good 
author  of  the  world  ;  and  although  the  conception  of 
the  summum  bonum  as  a  whole  in  which  the  greatest 
happiness  is  conceived  as  combined  in  the  most  exact 
proportion  with  the  highest  degree  of  moral  perfec- 
tion (possible  in  créatures),  includes  7ny  own  happiness, 
yet  it  is  not  this  that  is  the  determining  principle  of 
the  will  which  is  enjoined  to  promote  the  summum 
bonum,  but  the  moral  law,  which  on  the  contrary 
limits  by  strict  conditions  my  unbounded  désire  of 
happiness. 

Hence  also  morality  is  not  properly  the  doctrine 
how  we  should  make  ourselves  happy,  but  how  we 
should  become  worthy  of  happiness.  It  is  only  when 
religion  is  added  that  there  also  comes  in  the  hope 
of  participating  some  day  in  happiness  in  proportion 
as  we  hâve  endeavoured  to  be  not  unworthy  of  it. 
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A  man  is  worthy  to  possess  a  thing  or  a  state  when 
his  possession  of  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  summum 
bonum.  We  can  now  easily  see  that  ail  worthîness 
dépends  on  moral  conduct,  since  in  the  conception  of 
the  summum  bonum  this  constitutes  the  condition  of 
the  rest  (which  belongs  to  one's  state),  namely,  the 
participation  of  happiness.  Now  it  follows  from  this 
that  morality  should  never  be  treated  as  a  doctrine 
of  liappinesSy  that  is,  an  instruction  how  to  become 
happy  ;  for  it  has  to  do  simply  with  the  rational  con- 
dition (conditio  sine  qtia  non)  of  happiness,  not  with  the 
mcans  of  attaining  it.  But  when  morality  has  been 
completely  expounded  (which  merely  imposes  dutîes 
instead  of  providing  rules  for  selfish  desires),  then 
first  after  the  moral  désire  to  promote  the  summum 
bonum  (to  bring  the  kingdom  of  God  to  us),  has  been 
awakencd,  a  désire  founded  on  a  law  and  which 
could  not  previously  arise  in  any  selfish  mind,  and 
when  for  the  behoof  of  this  désire,  the  step  to  religion 
has  been  taken,  then  this  ethical  doctrine  may  be 
also  called  a  doctrine  of  happiness,  because  the  hope 
of  happiness  first  begins  with  religion  only. 

We  can  also  sec  from  this,  that  when  we  ask  what 
is  God' s  ultimate  end  in  creating  the  world,  we  must 
not  name  the  happiness  of  the  rational  beings  in  it,  but 
the  summum  bonum^  which  adds  a  further  condition 
to  that  wish  of  such  beings,  namely,  the  condition  of 
being  worthy  of  happiness,  that  is,  the  vtorality  of 
thèse  same  rational  beings,  a  condition  which  alone 
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contains  the  rule  by  which  only  they  can  hope  to 
share  in  the  former  at  the  hand  of  a  wise  Author. 
For  as  wisdom  theoretically  considered  signifies  tlie 
knowlcdge  of  the  summum  bonmny  and  practically  the 
accordance  of  the  will  with  tlie  summum  bonuvty  we 
cannot  attribute  to  a  suprême  independent  wisdom 
an  end  based  merely  on  goodness.      For  we  cannot 
conceive  the  action  of  this  goodness  (in  respect  of  the 
happiness    of    rational    bcings)    as   suitable   to   the 
highest   original   good,  except  under  the  restrictive 
conditions  of  harmony  with  the  holiness^  of  His  will. 
Therefore,  those  who  placed  the  end  of  création  in 
the  glory  of  God  (provided  that  this  is  not  conccived 
anthropomorphically  as  a  désire  to  be  praised)  hâve 
perhaps  hit  upon  the  best  expression.     For  nothing 
glorifies   God   more   than   that    which   is   the   most 
estimable  thing  in  the  world,  respect  for  His  com- 
mand,  the  observance  of  the  holy  duty  that  His  law 


*  In  order  to  make  thèse  characteristics  of  thèse  conceptions  clear,  I  add 
the  remark  that  whilst  we  ascribe  to  God  various  attributes,  the  quality 
of  which  we  also  find  applicable  to  créatures,  only  that  in  Him  they 
are  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  ex.  gr.^  power,  knowledge,  présence, 
goodness,  &c.,  under  the  désignations  of  omnipotence,  omniscience, 
omniprésence,  &c.,  there  are  three  that  are  ascribed  to  God  exclusively, 
and  yet  without  the  addition  of  greatness,  and  which  are  ail  moral. 
Ile  is  the  only  holy^  the  only  blessed,  the  only  wise,  because  thèse  con- 
ceptions already  imply  the  absence  of  limitation.  In  the  order  of  thèse 
attributes  He  is  also  the  holy  lawgiver  (and  creator),  \}c[&  good  governor 
(and  préserver)  and  the  just  juiige^  three  attributes  which  include 
every thing  by  which  God  is  the  object  of  religion,  and  in  conformity 
with  which  the  metaphysical  perfections  are  added  of  themselves  in  the 
reason. 

d 
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imposes  on  us,  when  there  is  added  thereto  Hîs 
clorions  plan  of  crowning  such  a  beautiful  order  of 
thinj^s  with  corrcsponding  happiness.  If  the  latter 
(to  spcak  humanly)  makes  Him  worthy  of  love,  by 
Ihc  former  Hc  is  an  objcct  of  adoration.  Even  men 
can  ncvcr  acquire  respect  by  benevolence  alone, 
thoLi^h  tlîcy  may  gain  love,  so  that  the  greatest 
bcncficcncc  only  procures  them  honour  when  it  is 
rcgulatcd  by  worthiness. 

That  in  the  order  of  ends,  man  (and  with  him 
cvery  rational  being)  is  mi  end  m  himsclf,  that  is,  that 
hc  can  never  bc  uscd  merely  as  means  by  any  (not 
cvcn  by  God),  witliout  being  at  the  same  time  an 
end  also  himsclf,  that  therefore  humanity  in  our 
person  must  be  Jtoly  to  ourselves,  this  foUows  now 
of  itself  bccausc  hc  is  the  snbject^  of  the  moral  laiVy 
\\\  otlicr  words,  of  that  which  is  holy  in  itself,  and 
un  account  of  which  and  in  agreement  with  which 
alone  can  anything  bc  termed  holy.  For  this  moral 
law  is  foundcd  on  the  autonomy  of  his  will,  as  a  free 
will  which  by  its  uni  versai  laws  must  necessarily  be 
ablc  to  agrée  with  that  to  which  it  is  to  submit  itself. 


>  I  Tliat  tho  aml)iii[iiity  of  the  word  subjcct  may  not  mislead  the  reader, 
it  iu:iy  1)0  rcmarkod  that  it  is  herc  uscd  in  the  logical  sensé:  suhjtxtum 
L'^îs^  nul  subjcct  us  /t'£i.] 
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VI. 

Of  tJie  Postulâtes  of  Pure  Practical  Reason  m  General. 

They  ail  proceed  from  the  principle  of  morality, 
which  is  not  a  postulate  but  a  law  by  which  reason 
détermines  the  will  directly,  which  will,  because  it  is 
so  determined  as  a  pure  will,  requires  thèse  necessary 
conditions  of  obédience  to  its  precept.  Thèse  pos- 
tulâtes are  not  theoretical  dogmas,  but  suppositions 
practically  necessary  ;  while  then  they  do  [not]  ^  ex- 
tend  our  spéculative  knowledge,  they  give  objective 
reality  to  the  ideas  of  spéculative  reason  in  gênerai 
(by  means  of  their  référence  to  what  is  practical),  and 
give  it  a  right  to  concepts,  the  possibiHty  even  of 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  venture  to  affirni. 

Thèse  postulâtes  are  those  of  immortality^  freedom 
positively  considered  (as  the  causality  of  a  being  so 
far  as  he  belongs  to  the  intelligible  world),  and  the 
existence  of  God,  The  frst  results  from  the  prac- 
tically necessary  condition  of  a  duration  adéquate  to 
the  complète  fulfilment  of  the  moral  law  ;  the  second 
from  the  necessary  supposition  of  independence  on 
the  sensible  world  and  of  the  faculty  of  determining 
one's  will   according  to   the   law   of  an   intelligible 

'  [Absent  from  the  original  text.] 
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world,  that  is,  of  freedom;  the  third  from  the  ne- 
cessary  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  summum 
bonum  in  such  an  intelligible  world,  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  suprême  independent  good,  that  is,  the 
existence  of  God. 

Thus  the  fact  that  respect  for  the  moral  law  neces- 
sarily  makes  the  summum  bonum  an  object  of  our 
endeavours,  and  the  supposition  thence  resulting  of 
its  objective  reality  lead  through  the  postulâtes  of 
practical  reason  to  conceptions  which  spéculative 
reason  might  indced  présent  as  problems,  but  could 
ne  ver  solve.  Thus  it  leads — i.  To  that  one  in  the  so- 
lution of  which  the  latter  could  do  nothing  but  commit 
paralogisviSy  (namely  that  of  immortality)  because  it 
could  not  lay  hold  of  the  character  of  permanence,  by 
which  to  complète  the  psychological  conception  of  an 
ultimatc  subject  necessarily  ascribed  to  the  soûl  in 
self-consciousness,  so  as  to  make  it  the  real  conception 
of  a  substance;  a  character  which  practical  reason 
furnishes  by  the  postulate  of  a  duration  required  for 
accordance  with  the  moral  law  in  the  summum 
bonum  which  is  the  whole  end  of  practical  reason. 
2.  It  leads  to  that  of  which  spéculative  reason  con- 
taincd  nothing  but  antinoviyy  the  solution  of  which  it 
could  only  found  on  a  notion  problematically  conceiv- 
able  indeed,  but  whose  objective  reality  it  could  not 
prove  or  détermine,  namely  the  cosmological  idea  of  an 
intelligible  world  and  the  consciousness  of  our  exist- 
ence in  it,  by  means^of  the  postulate  of  freedom  (the 
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reality  of  which  it  lays  down  by  virtue  of  the  moral 
law)  and  with  it  likewise  the  law  of  an  intelligible 
world,  to  which  spéculative  reason  could  only  point, 
but  could  not  defîne  its  conception.  3.  What  spécu- 
lative reason  was  able  to  think,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  undetermined  as  a  mère  transcendental  idéal, 
viz.,  the  theological  conception  of  the  first  Being, 
to  this  it  gives  sîgnificance  (in  a  practical  view,  that 
is,  as  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  object  of  a 
will  determined  by  that  law),  namely  as  the  suprême 
principle  of  the  summum  bonum  in  an  intelligible 
world,  by  means  of  moral  législation  in  it  invested 
with  sovereign  power. 

Is  our  knowledge,  however,  actually  extended  in 
this  way  by  pure  practical  reason,  and  is  that  im- 
vianent  in  practical  reason  which  for  the  spéculative 
was  only  transcendent?  Certainly,  but  only  in  a 
practical  point  of  view.  For  we  do  not  thereby 
take  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  our  soûls,  nor  of 
the  intelligible  world,  nor  of  the  Suprême  Being, 
with  respect  to  what  they  are  in  themselves,  but  we 
hâve  merely  combined  the  conceptions  of  them  in 
the  practical  concept  of  the  summum  bonum  as  the 
object  of  our  will,  and  this  altogçther  à  priori,  but 
only  by  means  of  the  moral  law,  and  merely  in 
référence  to  it,  in  respect  of  the  object  which  it 
commands.  But  how  freedom  is  possible,  and  how 
we  are  to  conceive  this  kind  of  causality  theoretically 
and  positively,  is  not  thereby  discovered  ;    but  only 
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that  there  is  such  a  causality  is  postulated  by  the 

moral  law  and  in  its  behoof.     It  is  the  same  with  the 

rcmaining  ideas,  the  possibility  of  which  no  human 

intelligence  will  ever  fathom,  but  the  truth  of  which 

on  the  other  hand  no  sophistry  will  ever  wrest  from 
the  conviction  even  of  the  commonest  man. 

VIL 

How  is  it  possible  to  conceive  an  extension  of  Pure 
Rcason  in  a  Practical  point  of  vitWy  without  its 
Knowledge  as  Spéculative  being  enlarged  at  the 
same  tiine  ? 

In  order  not  to  be  too  abstract,  we  will  answer  this 
question  at  once  in  its  application  to  the  présent  case. 
In  order  to  ex  tend  a  pure  cognition  practically,  there 
must  be  an  à  priori  purpose  given,  that  is,  an  end, 
as  object  (of  the  will),  which  independently  on  ail 
theological  principles  is  presented  as  practically  ne- 
ccssary  by  an  impcrative  which  détermines  the  will 
directly  (a  categorical  imperative),  and  in  this  case 
that  is  the  siimmnm  bo7ium.  This,  however,  is 
not  possible  without  presupposing  three  theoretical 
conceptions  (for  which,  because  they  are  mère  con- 
ceptions of  pure  reason,  no  corresponding  intuition 
can  be  found,  nor  consequently  by  the  path  of  theory 
any  objective  reality)  ;  namely,  freedom,  immortality 
and  God.  Thus  by  the  practical  law  which  com- 
mands  the  existence  of  the  highest  good  possible 
in  a  world,  the  possibility  of  those  objects  of  pure 
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spéculative  reason  is  postulated,  and  the  objective 
reality  which  the  latter  could  not  assure  them.  By 
this  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  pure  reason  does 
indeed  obtain  an  accession,  but  it  consists  only  in 
this,  that  those  concepts  which  otherwise  it  had  to 
look  upon  as  problematical  (merely  thinkable)  con- 
cepts, are  now  shown  assertorially  to  be  such  as 
actually  hâve  objects,  because  practical  reason  indis- 
pensably  requires  their  existence  for  the  possibility 
of  its  object,  the  summum  bonum,  which  practically 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  this  justifies  theoretical 
reason  in  assuming  them.  But  this  extension  of  theo- 
retical reason  is  no  extension  of  spéculative,  that  is, 
we  cannot  make  any  positive  use  of  it  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  vieiv.  For  as  nothing  is  accomplished  in 
this  by  practical  reason,  further  than  that  thèse 
concepts  are  real  and  actually  hâve  their  (possible) 
objects,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  intuition  of  them 
is  given  thereby  (which  indeed  could  not  be  de- 
manded),  hence  the  admission  of  this  reality  does 
not  render  any  synthetical  proposition  possible. 
Consequently  this  discovery  does  not  in  the  least 
help  us  to  extend  this  knowledge  of  ours  in  a  spécu- 
lative point  of  view,  although  it  does  in  respect 
of  the  practical  employment  of  pure  reason.  The 
above  three  ideas  of  spéculative  reason  are  still  in 
themselves  not  cognitions;  they  are  however  (trans- 
cendent) thoîights  in  which  there  is  nothing  impossible. 
Now  by  help  of  an  apodictic  practical  law,  being 
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necessary  conditions  of  that  which  it  commands  to  be 
made  an  objecta  they  acquire  objective  reality,  that  is,  we 
learn  from  it  that  they  hâve  objects  without  being  able 
to  point  out  how  the  conception  of  them  is  related  to 
an  object,  and  this  too  is  still  not  a  cognition  of  thèse 
objects;  for  we  cannot  thereby  form  any  synthetical 
judgment  about  them,  nor  détermine  their  application 
theoretically,  consequently  we  can  make  no  theoreti- 
cal  rational  use  of  them  at  ail,  in  which  use  ail  spécu- 
lative knowledge  of  reason  consists.  Nevertheless,  the 
theoretical  knowledge,  not  indeed  of  thèse  objectSy  but 
of  reason  generally,  is  so  far  enlarged  by  this,  that  by 
the  practical  postulâtes  objects  were  given  to  those 
ideas,  a  merely  problematical  thought  having  by  this 
means  first  acquired  objective  reality.  There  is  there- 
fore  no  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  given  super- 
sensible  objects,  but  an  extension  of  theoretical  reason 
and  of  its  knowledge  in  respect  of  the  supersensible 
generally;  inasmuch  as  it  is  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  arc  stich  objects,  although  it  is  not  able 
to  define  them  more  closely,  so  as  itself  to  extend 
this  knowledge  of  the  objects  (which  hâve  now  been 
given  it  on  practical  grounds,  and  only  for  prac- 
tical use).  For  this  accession  then,  pure  theoretical 
reason,  for  which  ail  those  ideas  are  transcendent 
and  without  object,  has  simply  to  thank  its  practical 
faculty.  In  this  they  become  immanent  and  constitu- 
tive, being  the  source  of  the  possibility  of  realizi^tg  the 
necessary  object  of  pure  practical  reason  (the  summum 
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bonum)  ;  whereas  apart  from  this  they  are  transcendent 
and  merely  rcgiilative  principles  of  spéculative  reason, 
which  do  not  require  it  to  assume  a  new  object 
beyond  expérience,  but  only  to  bring  its  use  in  ex- 
périence nearer  to  completeness.  But  when  once 
reason  is  in  possession  of  this  accession  it  will  go 
to  work  with  thèse  ideas  as  spéculative  reason,  (pro- 
perly  only  to  assure  the  certainty  of  its  practical 
use),  in  a  négative  manner,  that  is,  not  extending  but 
clearing  up  its  knowledge  so  as  on  one  side  to  keep 
off  anthropomorphisme  as  the  source  of  stipcrstition^  or 
seeming  extension  of  thèse  conceptions  by  supposed 
expérience  ;  and  on  the  other  side  fanaticismy  which 
promises  the  same  by  means  of  supersensible  intui- 
tion or  feelings  of  the  like  kind.  Ail  thèse  are  hin- 
drances  to  the  practical  use  of  pure  reason,  so  that 
the  removal  of  them  may  certainly  be  considered 
an  extension  of  our  knowledge  in  a  practical  point 
of  view,  without  contradicting  the  admission  that 
for  spéculative  purposes  reason  has  not  in  the  least 
gained  by  this. 

Every  employment  of  reason  in  respect  of  an 
object  requires  pure  concepts  of  the  understanding 
{catégories) y-^WhovX  which  no  object  can  be  conceived. 
Thèse  can  be  applied  to  the  theoretical  employment 
of  reason.  Le,,  to  that  kind  of  knowledge,  only  in 
case  an  intuition  (which  is  always  sensible)  is  taken 
as  a  basis,  and  therefoile  merely  in  order  to  conceive 
by  means  of  them  an  object  of  possible  expérience. 
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Now  hère  what  hâve  to  be  thought  by  means  of  the 
catégories  in  order  to  be  known,  are  ideas  of  reason, 
which  cannot  be  given  in  any  expérience.  Only  we  are 
not  hère  concernée!  with  the  theoretical  knowledge  of 
the  objects  of  thèse  ideas,  but  only  with  this,  whether 
they  hâve  objects  at  ail.  This  reality  is  supplied 
by  pure  practical  reason,  and  theoretical  reason  has 
nothing  further  to  do  in  this  but  to  think  those 
objects  by  means  of  catégories.  This,  as  we  hâve 
elsewhere  clearly  shown,  can  be  done  well  enough 
without  needing  any  intuition  (either  sensible  or 
supersensible)  because  the  catégories  hâve  their  seat 
and  origin  in  the  pure  understanding,  simply  as 
the  faculty  of  thought,  before  and  independently  on 
any  intuition,  and  they  always  only  signify  an  object 
in  gênerai,  no  mat  ter  in  what  way  it  may  be  given 
to  us.  Now  when  the  catégories  are  to  be  applied 
to  thèse  ideas,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  them  any 
object  in  intuition;  but  that  siich  an  object  actually 
cxistSy  and  consequently  that  the  category  as  a  mère 
form  of  thought  is  hère  not  empty  but  has  signi- 
ficancc,  this  is  sufficiently  assured  them  by  an  object 
which  practical  reason  présents  beyond  doubt  in 'the 
concept  of  the  summum  bonum,  [namely],  the  reality 
ofthe  conceptions  which  are  required  for  the  possibility 
of  the  summum  bonum;  without,  however,  effecting 
by  this  accession  the  least  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge on  theoretical  principle^. 
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When  thèse  ideas  of  God,  of  an  intelligible  world 
(the  kingdom  of  God),  and  of  immortality  are  further 
determined  by  predicates  taken  from  our  own  nature, 
we  must  not  regard  this  détermination  as  a  sensualiz- 
ing  of  those  pure  rational  ideas  (anthropomorphism), 
nor  as  a  transcendent  knowledge  of  superscnsiblc 
objects;  for  thèse  predicates  are  no  others  than  un- 
derstanding  and  will,  considered  too  in  the  relation 
to  each  other  in  which  they  must  be  conceived  in  the 
moral  law,  and  therefore,  only  so  far  as  a  pure  prac- 
tical  use  is  made  of  them.  As  to  ail  the  rest  that 
belongs  to  thèse  conceptions  psychologically,  that  is, 
so  far  as  we  observe  thèse  faculties  of  ours  empirically 
in  their  exercisCy  {ex.  gr.y  that  the  understanding  of 
man  is  discursive,  and  its  notions  therefore  not  in- 
tuitions but  thoughts,  that  thèse  follow  one  another 
in  time,  that  his  will  has  its  satisfaction  always 
dépendent  on  the  existence  of  its  object,  &c.,  which 
cannot  be  the  case  in  the  Suprême  Being),  from  ail 
this  we  abstract  in  that  case,  and  then  there  remains 
of  the  notions  by  which  we  conceive  a  pure  intelli- 
gence nothing  more  than  just  what  is  required  for 
the  possibility  of  conceiving  a  moral  law.  There  is 
then  a  knowledge  of  God  indeed,  but  only  for  prac- 
tical  purposes,  and  if  we  attempt  to  extend  it  to  a 
theoretical  knowledge  we  find  an  understanding  that 
has  intuitionSy  not  thoughts,  a  will  that  is  directed 
to  objects  on  the  existence  of  which  its  satisfaction 
does  not  in  the  least  dépend,  (not  to  mention  the 
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transcendental  predicates  as,  for  example,  a  magnitude 
of  existence,  that  is  duration,  which  however,  is  not 
in  time,  the  only  possible  means  we  hâve  of  conceiving 
existence  as  magnitude).  Now  thèse  are  ail  attributes 
of  which  we  can  form  no  conception  that  would  help 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  object,  and  we  learn  from  this 
that  they  can  never  be  used  for  a  theory  of  supersen- 
sual  beings,  so  that  on  this  side  they  are  quite 
incapable  of  being  the  foundation  of  a  spéculative 
knowledge,  and  their  use  is  limited  simply  to  the 
practice  of  the  moral  law. 

This  last  is  so  obvious,  and  cari  be  proved  so  clearly 
by  fact,  that  we  may  confidently  challenge  ail  pre- 
tended  natural  theologians  (a  singular  name)^  to  spe- 
cify  (over  and  above  the  merely  ontological  predicates) 
one  single  attribute,  whether  of  the  understanding  or 
of  the  will,  determining  this  object  of  theirs,  of  which 
we  could  not  show  incontrovertibly  that  if  we  abstract 
from  it  everything  anthropomorphic,  nothing  would 


^  [This  remark,  as  well  as  the  following  note,  applies  to  the  etymolo- 
gical  form  cf  the  German  word,  which  is  God-leamed].  Leaming  is 
properly  only  the  whole  content  of  the  historical  sciences.  Conse- 
quently  it  is  only  the  teacher  of  revealed  theology  that  can  be  called 
a  learned  theologian  [God-leamed].  If,  however,  we  choose  to  call  a 
man  learned  who  is  in  possession  of  the  rational  sciences  (mathe- 
matics  and  philosophy)  although  even  this  would  be  contrary  to  the 
signification  of  the  word  (which  always  counts  as  leaming  only  that 
which  one  must  be  ^learned'*  [taught],  and  which,  therefore,  he  cannot 
discover  of  himself  by  reason),  even  in  that  case  the  philosopher  would 
make  too  poor  a  figure  with  his  knowledge  of  God  as  a  positive  science 
to  let  himself  be  called  on  that  account  a  learned  man. 
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remain  to  us  but  the  mère  word,  without  our  being  able 
to  connect  with  it  the  smallest  notion  by  which  we 
could  hope  for  an  extension  of  theoretical  knowledge. 
But  as  to  the  practical,  there  still  remains  to  us  of  the 
attributes  of  understanding  and  will,  the  conception 
of  a  relation  to  which  objective  reality  is  given  by 
the  practical  law  (which  détermines  à  priori  precisely 
this  relation  of  the  understanding  to  the  will).  When 
once  this  is  done,  then  reality  is  given  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  object  of  a  will  morally  determined  (the 
conception  of  the  summum  bonum),  and  with  it  to  the 
conditions  of  its  possibility,  the  ideas  of  God,  freedom, 
and  immortality,  but  always  only  relatively  to  the 
practice  of  the  moral  law  (and  not  for  any  spéculative 
purpose). 

According  to  thèse  remarks  it  is  now  easy  to  find 
the  answer  to  the  weighty  question  :  whethcr  the  no- 
tion of  God  is  07ie  belo7igi7ig  to  Physics  (and  therefore 
also  to  Metaphysics,which  con tains  the  pure  à  priori 
principles  of  the  former  in  their  universal  import)  or 
to  morals?  If  we  hâve  recourse  to  God  as  the  author 
of  ail  things.  in  order  to  explain  the  arrangements  of 
nature  or  its  changes,  this  is  at  least  not  a  physical 
explanation,  and  is  a  complète  confession  that  our 
philosophy  has  come  to  an  end,  since  we  are  obliged 
to  assume  something  of  which  in  itself  we  hâve 
otherwise  no  conception,  in  order  to  be  able  to  frame 
a  conception  of  the  possibility  of  what  we  see  before 
our  eyes.     Metaphysics,  however,  cannot  enable  us 
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to  attain  by  certain  inference  from  the  knowledge  of 
this  world  to  the  conception  of  God  and  to  the  proof 
of  His  existence,  for  this  reason  that  in  order  to  say 
that  this  world  could  be  produced  only  by  a  God  (ac- 
cording  to  the  conception  implied  by  this  word)  we 
should  know  this  world  as  the  most  perfect  whole 
possible  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  should  also  know  ail 
possible  worlds  (in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  them 
with  this);  in  other  words  we  should  be  omniscient. 
It  is  absolutely   impossible,  however,   to   know   the 
existence  of  this  Being  from  mère  concepts,  because 
every  existential  proposition,  that  is,  every  proposition 
that  affirms  the  existence  of  a  being  of  which  I  frame 
a  concept,  is  a  synthetic  proposition,  that  is  one  by 
which  I  go  beyond  that  conception  and  affirm  of  it 
more   than   was   thought   in   the   conception   itself; 
namely,  that  this  concept  in  the  tmderstajiding  has 
an  object  corresponding  to  it  outside  the  tinderstand- 
ingy  and  this  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  elicit  by 
any  reasoning.     There  remains,  therefore,  only  one 
single  process  possible  for  reason  to  attain  this  know- 
ledge, namely,  to  start  from  the  suprême  principle 
of  its   pure    practical   use   (which   in   every  case   is 
directed  simply  to  the  existence  of  something  as  a  . 
conséquence    of    reason)    and    thus    détermine     its 
object.     Then  its   inévitable    problem,   namely,   the 
necessary   direction    of    the   will    to    the    summum, 
bonum,  discovers   to   us   not   only   the   necessity  of 
assuming   such  a   First   Being   in   référence   to   the. 
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possibility  of  this  good  in  the  world,  but  what  is 
most  remarkable,  something  which  reason  in  its 
progress  on  the  path  of.  physical  nature  altogether 
failed  to  find,  namely,  an  accurately  defined  con- 
ception of  this  First  Being.  As  we  can  know  only 
a  small  part  of  this  world,  and  can  still  less  compare 
it  with  ail  possible  worlds,  we  may  indeed  from  its 
order,  design,  and  greatness,  infer  a  wise,  good, 
powerful,  &c.,  Author  of  it,  but  not  that  He  is  ail 
wise,  ail  good,  ail  powerful,  &c.  It  may  indeed 
very  well  be  granted  that  we  should  be  justified  in 
supplying  this  inévitable  dcfect  by  a  legitimate  and 
reasonable  hypothesis;  namely,  that  when  wisdom, 
goodness,  &c.,  are  displayed  in  ail  the  parts  that 
offer  themselves  to  our  nearer  knowlcdge,  it  is  just 
the  same  in  ail  the  rest,  and  that  it  would  therefore 
be  reasonable  to  ascribe  ail  possible  perfections  to  the 
Author  of  the  world,  but  thèse  are  not  strict  logical 
infcrenccs  in  which  we  can  pride  ourselves  on  our 
insight,  but  only  permitted  conclusions  in  which  we 
may  be  indulged,  and  which  require  further  recom- 
mcndation  bcfore  we  can  make  use  of  thcm.  On 
the  path  of  empirical  inquiry  then  (physics)  the  con- 
ception of  God  remains  always  a  conception  of  the 
perfection  of  the  First  Being  not  accurately  enough 
detcrmined  to  be  hcld  adéquate  to  the  conception 
of  Dcity.  (With  metaphysic  in  its  transcendental 
part  nothing  whatever  can  be  accomplished). 

When    I    now    try   to    test    this    conception    by 
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référence  to  the  object  of   practîcal  reason,  I  find 
that  the   moral    principle   admits   as   possible  only 
the  conception  of  an  Author  of  the  world  possessed 
of  the  highcst  perfection.     He  must  be  omniscienty  in 
order  to  know  my  conduct  up  to  the  inmost  root 
of  my  mental  state  in  ail  possible  cases  and  into  ail 
future  time;   omnipotent,  in   order  to   allot   to   it  its 
fitting   conséquences;    similarly  he    must   be  omni- 
presenty  eternal,  &c.     Thus  the  moral  law  by  means  of 
the  conception  of  the  summum  bonum  as  the  object 
of  a  pure  practical  reason,  détermines  the  concept  of 
the  First  Being  as  the  Suprême  Being;  a  thing  which 
the   physical,  (and    in   its    higher    development  the 
mctaphysical),  in  other  words  the  whole  spéculative 
course  of  reason  was  unable  to  effect.     The  concep- 
tion of  God  then  is  one  that  belongs  originally  not 
to  physics,  /.r..  to  spéculative  reason,  but  to  morals. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  conceptions  of 
reason  of  which  we  hâve  treated  above  as  postulâtes 
of  it  in  its  practical  use. 

In  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy  we  find  no 
distinct  traces  of  a  pure  rational  theolog>'  earlier  than 
Anaxagoras,  but  this  is  not  because  the  older  philo- 
sophcrs  had  not  intelligence  or  pénétration  enough  to 
raise  thcmselvcs  to  it  by  the  path  of  spéculation,  at 
Icast  with  the  aid  of  a  thoroughly  reasonable  hypo- 
thcsis.  What  could  hâve  been  easier,  what  more 
natural  than  the  thought  which  of  itself  occurs  to 
ever\-  one,  to  assume  instcad  of  several  causes  of  the 
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world,  instead  of  an  indeterminate  degree  of  per- 
fection, a  single  rational  cause  having  ail  perfection? 
But  the  evils  in  the  world  seemed  to  them  to  be 
much  too  serious  objections  to  allow  them  to  feel 
themselves  justifîed  in  such  a  hypothesis.  They 
sh'owed  intelligence  and  pénétration  then  in  this  very 
point,  that  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  adopt  it, 
but  on  the  contrary  looked  about  amongst  natural 
causes  to  see  if  they  could  not  find  in  them  the  quali- 
ties  and  power  required  for  a  First  Being.  But  when 
this  acute  people  had  advanced  so  far  in  their  investi- 
gations of  nature  as  to  treat  even  moral  questions 
philosophically,  on  which  other  nations  had  never 
done  anything  but  talk  ;  then  first  they  found  a  new 
and  practical  want,  which  did  not  fail  to  give  defi- 
niteness  to  their  conception  of  the  First  Being:  and 
in  this  the  spéculative  reason  played  the  part  of 
spectator,  or  at  best  had  the  merit  of  embellishing 
a  conception  that  had  not  grown  on  its  own  ground, 
and  of  applying  a  séries  of  confirmations  from  the 
study  of  nature  now  brought  forward  for  the  first 
time,  not  indeed  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  this 
conception  (which  was  already  established),  but  rather 
to  make  a  show  with  a  supposed  discovery  of  theo- 
retical  reason. 

•  •  t  •  •  • 

From  thèse  remarks  the  reader  of  the  Critique 
of  Pure  spéculative  Reason  will  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced  how  highly  necessary  that  laborious  déduction 

€ 
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of  the  catégories  was,  and  how  fruîtfui  for  theology 
and  morals.     For  if  on  the  one  hand  we  place  them 
in   the  pure  understanding,  ît  is  by  this  déduction 
alone  that  we  can  be  prevented  from  regarding  them, 
with  PlatOy  as  innate,  and  founding  on  them  extrava- 
gant pretensions  to  théories  of  the  supersensible,  to 
which  we  can  see  no  end,  and  by  which  we  should 
make  theology  a  magie  lantern  of  chimeras  ;   on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  regard  them  as  acquired,  this  déduc- 
tion saves  us  from  restricting  with  Epicurus  ail  aild 
every  use  of  them,  even  for  practical  purposes,  to  the 
objects  and  motives  of  the  sensés.     But  now  that  the 
Critique  has  shown  by  that  déduction,  first  that  they 
are  not  of  empirical  origin  but   hâve  their  seat  and 
source  à  priori  in  the  pure  understanding;  secondfyy 
that  as  they  refer  io  objects  in  gênerai  independently 
on  the  intuition  of  them,  hence  although  they  cannot 
effect  theoretical  knowledge,  except  in  application  to 
empirical  objects,  y  et  when  applied  to  an  object  givefn 
by  pure  practical  reason  they  enable  us  to  conceive 
the  supersensible  definitely,  only  so  far,  however,  as  it 
is  defined  by  such  predicates  as  are  necessarily  con- 
nected  with  the  pure  practical  purpose  given  à  priori 
and  with  its  possibility.    The  spéculative  restriction 
of  pure  reason  and  its  practical  extension  bring  ît 
into    that   relation  of   equality,  in   which   reason    in 
gênerai   can  be  employed   suitably  to  its  end,  and 
this  example  proves  better  than  any  other  that  the 
path  to  wisdomy  if  it  is  to  be  made  sure  and  not  ta 
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be  impassable  or  misleading,  must  with  us  mcn 
înevitably  pass  through  science;  but  it  is  not  till  tbis 
is  completed  that  we  can  be  convinced  that  it  leads 
to  this-goal. 


VIII. 

Of  Belief from  a  Requirement  of  Pure  Reason, 

A  want  or  requirement  of  pure  reason  in  its  spécu- 
lative use,  leads  only  to  a  hypothesis;  that  of  pure  prac- 
tical  reason  to  a  postulate  ;  for  in  the  former  case  I 
ascend  from  the  resuit  as  high  as  I  please  in  the 
séries  of  causes,  not  in  order  to  give  objective  reality 
to  the  resuit,  (ex,  gr,y  the  causal  connexion  of  things 
and  changes  in  the  world),  but  in  order  thoroughly  to 
satisfy  my  inquiring  reason  in  respect  of  it.  Thus  I 
see  before  me  order  and  design  in  nature,  and  need 
not  resort  to  spéculation  to  assure  myself  of  their 
reality^  but  to  explain  them  I  hâve  to  présuppose  a 
Deity  as  their  cause  ;  and  then  since  the  inference 
from  an  effect  to  a  definite  cause  is  always  uncertain 
and  doubtful,  especially  to  a  cause  so  précise  and  so 
perfectly  defined  as  we  hâve  to  conceive  in  God, 
hence  the  highest  degree  of  certainty  to  which  this 
pre-supposition  can  be  brought,  is  that  it  is  the  most 
rational  opinion  for  us  men.^     On  the  other  hand,  a 

^  But  even  hère  we  should  not]  be  able  to  allège  a  requirement  0/ 
reason^  if  we  had  not  before  our  eyes  a  problematical,  but  yet  inévitable, 
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requîrement  of  pure  practical  reason  is  based  on  a 
duty^  that  of  making  something  (the  summum  bonum) 
the  object  of  my  will  so  as  to  promote  ît  wîth  ail  my 
powers  ;  in  which  case  I  must  suppose  its  possibility, 
and  consequently  also  the  conditions  necessary  thereto, 
namely,  God,  freedom,  and  immortality  ;  since  I  cannot 
prove  thèse  by  my  spéculative  reason,  although  neither 
can  I  réfute  them.  This  duty  is  founded  on  some- 
thing that  is  indeed  quite  independent  on  thèse  sup- 
positions, and  is  of  itself  apodictically  certain,  namely, 
the  moral  law;  and  so  far  it  needs  no  further  support  by 
theoretical  views  as  to  the  inner  constitution  of  things, 
the  secret  final  aim  of  the  order  of  the  world,  or  a 
presiding  ruler  thereof,  in  order  to  bind  me  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  to  act  in  unconditional  con- 
formity  to  the  law.  But  the  subjective  effect  of  thîs 
law,  nameiy,  the  mental  disposition  conformed  to  it 
and  made  necessary  by  it,  to  promote  the  practically 
possible  summum  bonum,  this  pre-supposes  at  least 
that  the  latter  is  possible,  for  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  strive  after  the  object  of  a  conception 


conception  of  reason,  nameiy,  that  of  an  absolutely  necessaiy  being. 
This  conception  now  seeks  to  be  defined,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the 
tendency  to  extend  itself,  is  the  objective  ground  of  a  reqnirement  of 
spéculative  reason,  nameiy,  to  hâve  a  more  précise  définition  of  the 
conception  of  a  necessary  being  which  is  to  serve  as  the  first  cause 
of  other  beings,  so  as  to  make  thèse  *  latter  knowable  by  some  means. 
Without  snch  antécédent  necessary  problems  there  are  no  requérememù, 
at  least  not  of  pur€  reason,  the  rest  are  requirements  of  inclinaiion* 

,   1  [Or,  *thb  b«ing  knowable  by  some  means.'  Rosenkrans  and  HaftensUÎB  both  rcod 
' diètes.'    The  éd.  of  1791  reads  'dièse,*  which  I  hâve  fbUowed  above.] 
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which  at  bottom  was  empty  and  had  no  object.  Now 
the  above  mentioned  postulâtes  concern  only  the 
physical  or  metaphysical  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  the  summum  bonum  ;  in  a  word,  those  which  lie  in 
the  nature  of  things  ;  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
an  arbitrary  spéculative  purpose,  but  of  a  practically 
necessary  end  of  a  pure  rational  will,  which  in  this 
case  does  not  choose^  but  obeys  an  inexorable  command 
of  reason,  the  foundation  of  which  is  objective^  in  the 
constitution  of  things  as  they  must  be  universally 
judged  by  pure  reason,  and  is  not  based  on  inclination; 
for  we  are  in  no  wise  justified  in  assuming  on  account 
of  what  we  wish  on  merely  subjective  grounds,  that 
the  means  thereto  are  possible  or  that  its  object  is 
real.  This  then  is  an  absolutely  necessary  require- 
ment,  and  what  it  pre-supposes  is  not  merely  justi- 
fied as  an  allowable  hypothesis,  but  as  a  postulate 
in  a  practical  point  of  view;  and  admitting  that  the 
pure  moral  law  inexorably  binds  every  man  as  a 
command  (not  as  a  rule  of  prudence),  the  righteous 
man  may  say  :  I  will  that  there  be  a  God,  that  my 
existence  in  this  world  be  also  an  existence  outside 
the  chain  of  physical  causes,  and  in  a  pure  world  of 
the  understanding,  and  lastly  that  my  duration  be 
endless;  I  firmly  abide  by  this,  and  will  not  let  this 
faith  be  taken  from  me;  for  in  this  instance  alone 
my  interest,  because  I  must  not  relax  anything 
of  it,  inevitably  détermines  my  judgment,  without 
regarding  sophistries,  however  unable  I  may  be  to 
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answer  them  or  to  oppose  them  with  others  more 
plausible.^ 

•  •••••■ 

In  order  to  prevent  misconceptîon  în  the  use  of 
a  notion  as  yet  so  unusual  as  that  of  a  faith  of 
pure  practical  reason,  let  me  be  permitted  to  add 
one  more  remark.  It  might  almost  seem  as  if 
thîs  rational  faith  were  hère  announced  as  itself  a 
commandy  namely,  that  we  should  assume  the  sum- 
mum bonum  as  possible.  But  a  faith  that  is  com- 
manded  is  nonsense.  Let  the  preceding  analysis 
however,  be  remembered  of  what  is  required  tô  be 
supposed  in  the  conception  of  the  summum  bonum, 

*  In  the  DetUsches  Museurity  February,  1787,  there  is  a  dissertation  by 
a  very  subtle  and  clear-headed  man,  the  late  Wizenmann^  whose.  early 
death  is  to  be  lamented,  in  which  he  disputes  the  right  to  argue  from  a 
want  to  the  objective  reality  of  its  object,  and  illustrâtes  the  point  by 
the  example  of  a  man  in  love^  who  having  fooled  himself  into  an  idea  of 
beâuty,  which  is  merely  a  chimera  of  his  own  brain,  would  fain  con- 
clude  that  such  an  object  really  exists  somewhere.  I  quite  agrée  with 
him  in  this,  in  ail  cases  where  the  want  is  founded  on  inclinationy  which 
cannot  necessarily  postulate  the  existence  of  its  object  even  for  the  man 
that  is  affected  by  it,  much  less  can  it  contain  a  demand  valid  for  every 
one,  and  therefore  it  is  merely  a  subjective  ground  of  the  wish.  But  in 
the  présent  case  we  hâve  a  want  of  reason  springing  from  an  objec- 
tive determining  principle  of  the  will,  namely,  the  moral  law,  which 
necessarily  binds  every  rational  being,  and  therefore  justifies  him  in 
assimiing  à  priori  in  nature  the  conditions  proper  for  it,  and  makes 
the  latter  inséparable  from  the  complète  practical  use  of  reason.  It  is 
a  duty  to  realize  the  summum  bonum  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  there- 
fore it  must  be  possible,  consequently  it  is  unavoidable  for  every  rational 
being  in  the  world  to  assume  what  is  necessary  for  its  objective  possi- 
bility.  The  assumption  is  as  necessary  as  the  moral  law,  in  connezioa 
with  which  alone  it  is  valid. 
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and  it  will  be  seen  that  ît  cannot  be  commanded  to 
assume  this  possibility,  and  no  practîcal  disposition 
of  mind  is  required  to  admit  it  ;  but  that  spéculative 
reason  must  concède  it  without  being  asked,  for  no 
one  can  affirm  that  ît  is  impossible  in  itself  that 
rational  beings  in  the  world  should  at  the  same  time 
be  worthy  of  happiness  in  conformity  with  the  moral 
law,  and  also  possess  this  happiness  proportionately. 
Now  in  respect  of  the  first  élément  of  the  summum 
bonum,  namely,  that  which  concerns  morality,  the 
moral  law  gives  merely  a  command,  and  to  doubt  the 
possibility  of  that  élément  would  be  the  same  as  to 
call  in  question  the  moral  law  itself.  But  as  regards 
the  second  élément  of  that  object,  namely,  happiness 
perfectly  proportioned  to  that  worthiness,  it  is  true 
that  there  is  no  need  of  a  command  to  admit  its  possi- 
bility in  gênerai,  for  theoretical  reason  has  nothing  to 
say  against  it  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  we  hâve  to 
conceive  this  harmony  of.the  laws  of  nature  with 
those  of  freedom,  has  in  it  something  in  respect  of 
which  we  hâve  a  choice^  because  theoretical  reason 
décides  nothing  with  apodictic  certainty  about  it, 
and  in  respect  of  this  there  may  be  a  moral  interest 
which  turns  the  scale. 

I  had  said  above  that  in  a  mère  course  of  nature  în 
the  world  an  accurate  correspondence  between  hap- 
piness and  moral  worth  is  not  to  be  expected,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  impossible,  and  that  therefore 
the  possibility  of  the  summum  bonum  cannot  be 
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admitted  from  this  side  except  on  the  supposition  of 
a  moral  Author  of  the  world.  I  purposely  reserved 
the  restriction  of  this  judgment  to  the  subjective 
conditions  of  our  reason,  in  order  not  to  make  use  of 
it  until  the  manner  of  this  belief  should  be  defined 
more  precisely.  The  fact  is  that  the  impossibility 
referred  to  is  merely  subjective^  that  is,  our  reason 
iinds  it  impossible  for  it  to  render  conceivable  in 
the  way  of  a  mère  course  of  nature,  a  connexion  so 
exactly  proportioned  and  so  thoroughly  adapted  to  an 
end,  between  two  sets  of  events  happening  according 
to  such  distinct  laws  ;  although,  as  with  everything 
else  in  nature  that  is  adapted  to  an  end,  it  cannot 
prove,  that  is,  show  by  sufficient  objective  reasons, 
that  it  is  not  possible  by  universal  laws  of  nature. 

Now,  however,  there  cornes  into  play  a  deciding 
principle  of  a  différent  kind  to  turn  the  scale  in  this 
uncertainty  of  spéculative  reason.  The  command  to 
promote  the  summum  bonum  is  established  on  an 
objective  basis  (in  practical  reason)  ;  the  possibility  of 
the  same  in  gênerai  is  likewise  established  on  an  ob- 
jective basis  (in  theoretical  reason,  which  has  nothing 
to  say  against  it).  But  reason  cannot  décide  objec- 
tively  in  what  way  we  are  to  conceive  this  possibility  ; 
whether  by  universal  laws  of  nature  without  a  wise 
Author  presiding  over  nature,  or  only  on  supposition 
of  such  an  Author.  Now  hère  there  comes  in  a  sub- 
jective  condition  of  reason  ;  the  only  way  theoretically 
possible  for  it,  of  concciving  the  exact  harmony  of  the 
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kingdom  of  nature  wîth  the  kingdom  of  morals,  which 
is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  the  summum 
bonum;  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  one  con- 
ducive  to  morality  (which  dépends  on  an  objective 
law  of  reason).  Now  since  the  promotion  of  this 
summum  bonum  and  therefore  the  supposition  of  its 
possibility  are  objectively  necessary  (though  only  as  a 
resuit  of  practical  reason)  while  at  the  same  time 
the  manner  in  which  we  would  conceive  it  rests  with 
our  own  choice,  and  in  this  choice  a  free  interest  of 
pure  practical  reason  décides  for  the  assumption  of 
a  wise  Author  of  the  world  ;  it  is  clear  that  the  prîn- 
ciple  that  herein  détermines  our  judgment,  though 
as  a  want  it  is  subjective^  yet  at  the  same  time  being 
the  means  of  promoting  what  is  objectively  (practically) 
necessary,  is  the  foundation  of  a  maxim  of  belief  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  that  is,  a  faith  of  pure  practical 
reason.  This  then  is  not  commanded,  but  being  a 
voluntary  détermination  of  our  judgment,  conducive 
to  the  moral  (commanded)  purpose,  and  moreover  har- 
monizing  with  the  thepretical  requirement  of  reason, 
to  assume  that  existence  and  to  make  it  the  founda-  • 
tion  of  our  further  employment  of  reason,  it  has  itself 
sprung  from  the  moral  disposition  of  mind  ;  it  may 
therefore  at  times  waver  even  in  the  well-disposed, 
but  can  never  be  reduced  to  unbelief. 
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IX. 

Ofthe  Wise  Adaptation  of  MarCs  Cognitive  Faculties 

to  his  Practical  Destination, 

If  human  nature  is  destined  to  endeavour  after 
thc  summum  bonum,  we  must  suppose  also  that  the 
measure  of  its  cognitive  faculties,  and  particularly 
their  relation  to  one  another,  îs  suitable  to  this  end. 
Now  the  Critique  of  Pure  spéculative  Reason  proves 
that  this  is  incapable  of  solving  satisfactorily  the 
most  weighty  problems  that  are  proposed  to  it, 
although  it  does  not  ignore  the  natural  and  important 
hints  received  from  the  same  reason,  nor  the  great 
steps  that  it  can  make  to  approach  to  this  great  goal 
that  is  set  before  it,  which  however,  it  can  never  reach 
of  itself  even  with  the  help  of  the  greafest  knowledge 
of  nature.  Nature  then  seems  hère  to  hâve  provîded 
us  only  in  a  step-motherly  façhion  with  the  faculty 
required  for  our  end. 

Suppose  now  that  in  this  matter  nature  had  con» 
formed  to  our  wish,  and  had  given  us  that  capacity  of 
discernment  or  that  enlightenment  which  we  would 
gladly  possess,  or  which  some  imagine  they  actually 
possess,  what  would  in  ail  probability  be  the  consé- 
quence }  Unless  our  whole  nature  were  at  the  same  time 
changed,  our  inclinations,  which  always  hâve  the  first 
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Word,  would  first  of  ail  demand  theîr  own  satisfaction, 
and  taking  in  rational  reflection,  the  greatest  possible 
and  most  lasting  satisfaction,  under  the  name  of 
happiness;  the  moral  law  would  afterwards  speak 
in  order  to  keep  them  within  their  proper  bounds, 
and  even  to  subject  them  ail  to  a  higher  end,  which 
has  no  regard  to  inclination.  But  instead  of  the 
conflict  that  the  moral  disposition  has  now  to  carry 
on  with  the  inclinations,  in  which,  though  after  some 
defeats,  moral  strength  of  mind  may  be  gradually 
acquired,  God  and  eternity  with  their  awful  majesty 
would  stand  unceasingly  before  our  eyes,  (for  what  we 
can  prove  perfectly  is  to  us  as  certain  as  that  of 
which  we  are  assured  by  the  sîght  of  our  eyes). 
Transgression  of  the  law  would  no  doubt  be  avoided, 
what  is  commanded  would  be  done  ;  but  the  mental 
disposition,  from  which  actions  ought  to  proceed, 
cannot  be  infused  by  any  command,  and  in  this 
case  the  spur  of  action  is  ever  active  and  external, 
so  that  reason  has  no  need  to  exert  itself  in  order 
to  gather  strength  to  resist  the  inclinations  by  a 
lively  représentation  of  the  dignity  of  the  law  :  hence 
most  of  the  actions  that  conformed  to  the  law  would 
be  done  from  fear,  a  few  only  from  hope,  and  none  at 
ail  from  duty,  and  the  moral  worth  of  actions,  on 
which  alone  in  the  eyes  of  suprême  wisdom  the  worth 
of  the  person  and  even  that  of  the  world  dépends, 
would  cease  to  exist.  As  long  as  the  nature  of  man 
remains  what  it  is,  his  conduct  would  thus  be  changed 
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into  mère  mechanism,  in  which,  as  in  a  puppet  show, 
everything  would  gesticulate  well,  but  there  would  be 
no  life  in  the  figures.  Now,  when  it  is  quite  other- 
wise  with  us,  when  with  ail  the  effort  of  our  reason 
we  hâve  only  a  very  obscure  and  doubtful  view  into 
the  future,  when  the  Governor  of  the  world  allows  us 
only  to  conjecture  His  existence  and  hîs  majesty,  not 
to  behold  them  or  prove  them  clearly  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  moral  law  within  us,  without  promising  or 
threatening  anything  with  certainty,  demands  of  us 
disinterested  respect  ;  and  only  when  this  respect  has 
become  active  and  dominant,  dœs  it  allow  us  by 
means  of  it  a  prospect  into  the  world  of  the  super- 
sensible, and  then  only  with  weak  glances  :  ail  this 
being  so,  there  is  room  for  true  moral  disposition,  im- 
mediately  devoted  to  the  law,  and  a  rational  créature 
can  become  worthy  of  sharing  in  the  summum  bonum 
that  corresponds  to  the  worth  of  hîs  person  and  not 
merely  to  his  actions.  Thus  what  the  study  of  nature 
and  of  man  teaches  us  sufficiently  elsewhere  may  well 
be  true  hère  also  ;  that  the  unsearchable  wisdom  by 
which  we  exist  is  not  less  worthy  of  admiration  in 
what  it  has  denied  than  in  what  it  has  granted. 
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SECOND  PART 

OF  THE 

CRITIQUE  OF  PURE  PRACTICAL  REASON. 


METHODOLOGY   OF   PURE   PRACTICAL   REASON. 

By  the  methodology  of  pure  practical  reason  we  are 
not  to  understand  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
pure  practical  principles  (whether  in  study  or  in  ex- 
position), with  a  view  to  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
them,  which  alone  is  what  is  properly  called  method 
elsewhere  in  theoretical  philosophy,  (for  popular 
knowledge  requires  a  mannery  science  a  method,  iu:,^ 
a  process  according  to  principles  of  reason  by  which 
alone  the  manifold  of  any  branch  of  knowledge  can 
become  a  System),  On  the  contrary,  by  this  method- 
ology is  understood  the  mode  in  which*  we  can  give 
the  laws  of  pure  practical  reason  access  to  the  human 
mind,  and  influence  on  its  maxims,  that  is,  by  which 
we  can  make  the  objectively  practical  reason  sub- 
jectively  practical  also. 

iRcad'wie'  for 'die.' 
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Now   it   is  clear   enough  that   those  determining 
principles  of  the  will  which  alone  make  maxims  pro- 
perly  moral  and  give  them  a  moral  worth,  namely, 
the  direct  conception  6f  the  law  and  the  objective 
necessity  of  obeying  it  as  our  duty,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  proper  springs  of  actions,  since  otherwise  legality 
of  actions  might  be  produced,  but  not  morality  of 
character.     But  it  is  not  so  clear,  on  the  contr^ry  it 
must  at  first  sight  seem  to  every  one  very  improbable, 
that  even  subjectively  that  exhibition  of  pure  virtue 
can  hâve  more  power  over  the  human  mind,  and  sup- 
ply  a  far  stronger  spring  even  for  effecting  that  legality 
of  actions,  and  can  produce  more  powerful  resolutions 
to  prefer  the  law,  from  pure  respect  for  it,  to  every  other 
considération,  than  ail  the  deceptive  allurements  of 
pleasure  oj  of  ail  that  may  be  reckoned  as  happiness, 
or  even  than  ail  threatenings  of  pain    and  misfor- 
tune.     Nevertheless,  this  is  actually  the  case,  and  if 
human  nature  were  not  so  constituted,  no  mode  of 
presenting  the  law  by  roundabout  ways  and  indirect 
recommendations,  would    ever   produce   morality   of 
character.     Ail  would  be  simple  hypocrisy;  the  law 
would  be  hated  or  at  least  despised,  while  it  was  fol- 
lowed  for  the  sake  of  one*s  own  advantage.      The 
letter  of  the  law  (legality)  would  be  found  in  our 
actions,  but  not  the  spirit  of  it  in  our  minds  (morality)  ; 
and  as  with  ail  our  efforts  we  could  not  quite  free  our- 
selves  from  reason  in  our  judgment,  we  must  inevita- 
bly  appear  in  our  own  eyes  worthless,  depraved  men. 
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even  though  we  should  seek  to  compensate  ourselves 
for  this  mortification  before  the  inner  tribunal,  by  en- 
joying  the  pleasure  that  a  supposed  natural  or  divine 
law  might  be  imagined  to  hâve  connected  with  a  sort 
of  police-machinery,  regulating  its  opérations  by 
what  was  done  without  troubling  itself  about  the 
motives  for  doing  it. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  in  order  to  bring 
an  uncultivated  or  degraded  mind  into  the  track  of 
moral  goodness,  some  preparatory  guidance  is  neces- 
sary,  to  attract  it  by  a  view  of  its  own  advantage  or 
to  alarm  it  by  fear  of  loss  ;  but  as  soon  as  this  me- 
chanical  work,  thèse  leading-strings,  hâve  produced 
some  effect,  then  we  must  bring  before  the  mind  the 
pure  moral  motive,  which,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  the  foundation  of  a  character, 
(a  practically  consistent  habit  of  mind  with  unchange- 
able  maxims),but  also  because  it  teaches  a  man  to  feel 
his  own  dignity,  gives  the  mind  a  power  unexpected 
even  by  himself,  to  tear  himself  from  ail  sensible  attach- 
ments  so  far  as  they  would  fain  hâve  the  rule,  and  to 
find  a  rich  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  he  ofTers, 
in  the  îndependence  of  his  rational  nature  and  the 
greatness  of  soûl  to  which  he  sees  that  he  is  destined. 
We  will  therefore  show  by  such  observations  as  every 
one  can  make,  that  this  property  of  our  minds,  this 
receptivity  for  a  pure  moral  interest,  and  conse- 
quently  the  moving  force  of  the  pure  conception  of 
virtue,  when  it  is  properly  applied  to  the  human  heart. 
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is  the  most  powerful  spring,  and,  when  a  continued 
and  punctual  observance  of  moral  maxims  is  in  ques- 
tion, the  only  spring  of  good  conduct.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  remembered  that  if  thèse  observations  only 
prove  the  reality  of  such  a  feelîng,  but  do  not  show 
any  moral  improvement  brought  about  by  it,  this 
is  no  argument  against  the  only  method  that  exists 
of  making  the  objectively  practical  laws  of  pure 
reason  subjectively  practical,  through  the  mère  force 
pf  the  conception  of  duty;  nor  does  it  prove  that 
this  method  is  a  vain  delusion.  For  as  it  has  never 
yet  come  into  vogue,  expérience  can  say  nothing  of 
its  results;  one  can  only  ask  for  proofs  of  the  rc- 
ceptivity  for  such  springs,  and  thèse  I  will  now  briefly 
présent,  and  then  sketch  the  method  of  founding  and 
cultivating  genuine  moral  dispositions. 

When  we  attend  to  the  course  of  conversation  in 
mixed  companies,  consisting  not  merely  of  leamed 
persons  and  subtle  reasoners,  but  also  of  men  of 
business  or  of  women,  we  observe  that,  besides  story 
telling  and  jesting,  another  kind  of  entertainment  fînds 
a  place  in  them,  namely  argument,  for  stories  if  they 
are  to  hâve  novelty  and  interest  are  soon  exhausted, 
and  jesting  is  likely  to  become  insipid.  Now  of  ail 
argument  there  is  none  in  which  persons  are  more 
ready  to  join  who  find  any  other  subtle  discussion 
tedious,  none  that  brings  more  liveliness  into  the 
Company,  than  that  which  concerns  the  moral  warth 
of  this  or  that  action  by  which  the  character  of  some 
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person  is  to  be  made  out.  Persons  to  whom  in  other 
cases  anything  subtle  and  spéculative  in  theoretical 
questions  is  dry  and  irksome,  presently  join  in  when 
the  question  is  to  make  out  the  moral  import  of  a 
good  or  bad  action  that  bas  been  related,  and  they 
display  an  exactness,  a  refinement,  a  subtlety,  in  ex- 
cogitating  everything  that  can  lessen  the  purity  of 
purpose,  and  consequently  the  degree  of  virtue  in  it, 
which  we  do  not  expect  from  them  in  any  other  kind 
of  spéculation.  In  thèse  criticisms  persons  who  are 
passing  judgment  on  others  often  reveal  their  own 
character:  some,  in  exercising  their  judicial  office, 
especially  upon  the  dead,  seem  inclined  chiefly  to 
défend  the  goodness  that  is  related  of  this  or  that 
deed  against  ail  injurious  charges  of  insincerity, 
and  ultimately  to  défend  the  whole  moral  worth  of 
the  person  against  the  reproach  of  dissimulation  and 
secret  wickedness;  others  on  the  contrary  turn  their 
thoughts  more  upon  attacking  this  worth  by  accusa- 
tion, and  fault  finding.  We  cannot  always,  however, 
attribute  to  thèse  latter  the  intention  of  arguing  away 
virtue  altogether  out  of  ail  human  examples,  in  order 
to  make  it  an  empty  name  ;  often  on  the  contrary  it 
is  only  well-meant  strictness  in  determining  the  true 
moral  import  of  actions  according  to  an  uncompro- 
mising  law.  Comparison  with  such  a  law,  instead  of 
with  examples,  lowers  self-conceit  în  moral  matters 
very  much,  and  not  merely  teaches  humility,  but 
makes  every  one  feel  it  when  he  examines  himself 
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closely.  Nevertheless,  we  can  for  the  most  part 
observe  in  those  who  défend  the  purity  of  purpose  in 
given  examples,  that  where  there  is  the  presumption 
of  uprightness  they  are  anxious  to  remove  even  the 
least  spot,  lest,  if  ail  examples  had  their  truthfulness 
disputed,  and  if  the  purity  of  ail  human  virtue  were 
denied,  it  might  in  the  end  be  regarded  as  a  mère 
phantom,  and  so  ail  effort  to  attain  it  be  made  light 
of  as  vain  affectation  and  delusive  conceit. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  educators  of  youth  hâve 
not  long  since  made  use  of  this  propensity  of  reason 
to  enter  with  pleasure  upon  the  most  subtle  examina- 
tion  of  the  practical  questions  that  are  thrown  up; 
and  why  they  hâve  not,  after  first  laying  the  founda- 
tion  of  a  purely  moral  catechism,  searched  through 
the  biographies  of  ancient  and  modem  times  with  the 
view  of  having  at  hand  instances  of  the  duties  laid 
down,  in  which,  especially  by  comparison  of  similar 
actions  under  différent  circumstances,  they  might 
exercise  the  critical  judgment  of  their  scholars  in 
remarking  their  greater  or  less  moral  significance. 
This  is  a  thing  in  which  they  would  find  that  even 
çarly  youth,  which  is  still  unripe  for  spéculation  of 
other  kinds,  would  soon  become  very  acute  and  not 
a  little  interested,  because  it  feels  the  progress  of  its 
faculty  of  judgment;  and  what  is  most  important, 
they  could  hope  with  confidence  tha,t  the  fréquent 
practice  of  knowing  and  approving  good  conduct  in 
ail  Us  purity,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  remarking 
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with  regret  or  contempt  the  least  déviation  from  it, 
although  it  may  be  pursued  only  as  a  sport  in  which 
chiidren  may  compete  with  one  another,  yet  will 
leave  a  lasting  impression  of  esteem  on  the  one  hand 
and  disgust  on  the  other  ;  and  so  by  the  mère  habit  of 
looking  on  such  actions  as  deserving  approval  or 
blame,agood  foundation  would  be  laid  for  uprightness 
in  the  future  course  of  life.  Only  I  wish  they  would 
spare  them  the  examples  of  so-called  noble  (super- 
meritorîous)  actions  in  which  our  sentimental  books 
so  much  abound,  and  would  refer  ail  to  duty  merely, 
and  to  the  worth  that  a  man  can  and  must  give  him- 
self  in  his  own  eyes  by  the  consciousness  of  not 
having  transgressed  it,  since  whatever  runs  up  into 
empty  wishes  and  longings  after  inaccessible  per- 
fection, produces  mère  heroes  of  romance,  who,  while 
they  pique  themselves  on  their  feeling  for  trans- 
cendent greatness,  release  themselves  in  return  from 
the  observance  of  common  and  every  day  obligations, 
which  then  seem  to  them  petty  and  insignificant.^ 

*  It  is  quite  proper  to  extol  actions  that  display  a  great  unselfish, 
sympathising  mind  or  humanity.  But  in  this  case  we  must  fix  attention 
not  so  much  on  the  élévation  of  soul^  which  is  very  fleeting  and  tran- 
sitory,  as  on  the  subjection  ofthe  heart  to  duty^  from  which  a  more  enduring 
impression  may  be  expected,  because  this  implies  principle  (and  the 
former  only  ebullitions).  One  need  only  reilect  a  little  and  he  will 
always  find  a  debt  that  he  has  by  some  means  incnrred  towards  the 
human  race,  (even  if  it  were  only  this,  that  by  the  inequality  of  men  in 
the  civil  constitution  he  enjoys  advantages  on  account  of  which  others 
must  be  the  more  in  want),  which  will  prevent  the  thought  oiduty  from 
being  repressed  by  the  self-complacent  imagination  of  merii. 
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But  îf  ît  îs  asked,  what  then  is  really  pure  morality, 
by  which  as  a  touchstone  we  must  test  the  moral 
significance  of  every  action,  then  I  must  admit  that 
it  is  only  philosophers  that  can  make  the  décision  of 
this  question  doubtful,  for  to  common  sensé  it  has 
been  decided  long  ago,  not  indeed  by  abstract 
gênerai  formulae,  but  by  habituai  use,  like  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  right  and  left  hand.  We  will  then 
point  out  the  criterion  of  pure  virtue  in  an  example 
first,  and  imagining  that  it  is  set  before  a  boy  of,  say 
ten  years  old,  for  his  judgment,  we  will  see  whether 
he  would  necessarily  judge  so  of  himself  without 
being  guided  by  his  teacher.  Tell  him  the  history 
of  an  honest  man  whom  men  want  to  persuade  to 
join  the  calumniators  of  an  innocent  and  powerless 
person  (say  Anne  Boleyn,  accused  by  Henry  VIII. 
of  England).  He  is  offered  advantages,  great  gifts  or 
high  rank;  he  rejects  them.  This  will  excite  mère 
approbation  and  applause  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
Now  begins  the  threatening  of  loss.  Amongst  thèse 
traducers  are  his  best  friends,  who  now  renounce  his 
friendship;  near  kinsfolk,  who  threaten  to  disinherit 
him,  (he  being  without  fortune);  powerfulpersons,who 
can  persécute  and  harass  him  in  ail  places  and  cir- 
cumstances  ;  a  prince,  who  threatens  him  with  loss  of 
freedom,  yea,  loss  of  life.  Then  to  fiU  the  measure  of 
suffering,  and  that  he  may  feel  the  pain  that  only  the 
morally  good  heart  can  feel  very  deeply,  let  us  con- 
ceive  his  family  threatened  with  extrême  distress  and 
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want,  entreating  him  to  yield  ;  conceive  himself,  though 
upright,  yet  with  feelings  not  hard  or  insensible  either 
to  compassion  or  to  his  own  distress;  conceive  him,  I 
say,  at  the  moment  when  he  wishes  that  he  had  never 
lived  to  see  the  day  that  exposed  him  to  such  unutter- 
able  anguish,  yet  remaining  true  to  his  uprightness  of 
purpose,  without  wavering  or  even  doubting:  then 
will  my  youthful  hearer  be  raised  gradually  from 
mère  approval  to  admiration,  from  that  to  amaze- 
ment,  and  finally  to  the  greatest  vénération,  and  a 
lively  wish  that  he  himself  could  be  such  a  man 
(though  certainly  not  in  such  circumstances).  Yet 
virtue  is  hère  worth  so  much  only  because  it  costs 
so  much,  not  because  it  brings  any  profit.  Ail  the 
admiration,  and  even  the  endeavour  to  resemble  this 
character,  rest  wholly  on  the  purity  of  the  moral 
principle,  which  can  only  be  strikingly  shown  by 
removing  from  the  springs  of  action  everything  that 
men  may  regard  as  part  of  happiness.  Morality  then 
must  hâve  the  more  power  over  the  human  heart  the 
more  purely  it  is  exhibited.  Whence  it  follows  that 
if  the  law  of  morality  and  the  image  of  holiness  and 
virtue  are  to  exercise  any  influence  at  ail  on  our 
soûls,  they  can  do  so  only  so  far  as  they  are  laid  to 
heart  in  their  purity  as  motives,  unmixed  with  any 
view  to  prosperity,  for  it  is  in  sufiering  that  they  dis- 
play  themselves  most  nobly.  Now  that  whose  removal 
strengthens  the  efi*ect  of  a  moving  force  must  hâve 
been  a  hindrance,  consequently  every  admixture  of 
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motives  taken  from  our  own  happiness  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  influence  of  the  moral  law  on  the  heart.  I 
affirm  further,  that  even  in  that  admired  action,  if 
the  motive  from  which  it  was  done  was  a  high  regfard 
for  duty,  then  it  is  just  this  respect  for  the  law 
that  has  the  greatest  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  not  any  pretension  to  a  supposed  inward 
greatness  of  mind  or  noble  meritorious  sentiments; 
consequently  duty,  not  merit,  must  hâve  not  only 
the  most  definite,  but  when  it  is  represented  in  the 
true  light  of  its  inviolability,  the  most  penetrating 
influence  on  the  mind. 

It  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  direct  attention  to 
this  method  in  our  times,  when  men  hope  to  produce 
more  efiect  on  the  mind  with  soft,  tender  feelings, 
or  high-flown,  puffing-up  pretensions,  which  rather 
wither  the  heart  than  strengthen  it,  than  by  a  plain 
and  carnest  représentation  of  duty,  which  is  more  suited 
to  human  imperfection  and  to  progress  in  goodness. 
To  set  before  children,  as  a  pattem,  actions  that  are 
called  noble,  magnanimous,  meritorious,  with  the  no- 
tion of  captivating  them  by  infusing  an  enthusiasm 
for  such  actions,  is  to  defeat  our  end.  For  as  they  are 
still  so  backward  in  the  observance  of  the  commonest 
duty  and  even  in  the  correct  estimation  of  it,  this 
means  simply  to  make  them  fantastical  romancers 
betimes.  But  even  with  the  instructed  and  experienced 
part  of  mankind,  this  supposed  spring  has,  if  not  an 
injurious,  at   least   no   genuine   moral  effect  on  the 
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heart,  whîch    however   îs   what   ît   was   desired   tô 
produce. 

Ail  feelingSy  especîally  those  that  are  to  produce 
unwonted  exertîon,  must  accomplish  their  effect  at 
the  moment  they  are  at  theîr  heîght,  and  before 
they  calm  down;  otherwise  they  effect  nothîng;  for 
as  there  was  nothîng  to  strengthen  the  heart,  but 
only  to  excite  it,  ît  naturally  returns  to  îts  normal 
moderate  tone,  and  thus  falls  back  înto  îts  prevîous 
langour.  Principles  must  be  built  on  conceptions; 
on  any  other  basîs  there  can  only  be  paroxysms, 
which  can  gîve  the  person  no  moral  worth,  nay,  not 
even  confidence  în  himself,  without  whîch  the  highest 
good  in  man,  consciousness  of  the  morality  of  hîs 
mind  and  character,  cannot  exist,  Now  if  thèse  con- 
ceptions are  to  become  subjectively  practical,we  must 
not  rest  satîsfied  with  admiring  the  objective  law  of 
morality,  and  esteeming  ît  highly  în  référence  to 
humanity,  but  we  must  consider  the  conception  of 
it  in  relation  to  man  as  an  indivîdual,  and  then 
thîs  law  appears  in  a  form  indeed  that  îs  highly 
deserving  of  respect,  but  not  so  pleasant  as  if  ît 
belonged  to  the  élément  to  whîch  he  îs  naturally 
accustomed  ;  but  on  the  contrary  as  often  compelling 
him  to  quit  thîs  élément,  not  without  self-denial,  and 
to  betake  himself  to  a  higher,  în  whîch  he  can  only 
maintain  himself  with  trouble  and  with  unceasing 
appréhension  of  a  relapse.  In  a  word,  the  moral  law 
demands  obédience,  from  duty  not  from  (prédilection, 
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which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  presupposed  at 
ail. 

Let  us  now  see  in  an  example,  whether  the  con- 
ception of  an  action  as  a  noble  and  magnanimous 
one,  has  more  subjective  moving  power,  than  if  the 
action  is  conceived  merely  as  duty  in  relation  to  the 
solemn  law  of  morality.  The  action  by  which  a 
man  endeavours  at  the  greatest  péril  of  life  to  rescue 
people  from  shipwreck,  at  last  losing  his  life  in  the 
attempt,  is  reckoned  on  one  side  as  duty,  but  on  the 
other  and  for  the  most  part  as  a  meritorious  action, 
but  our  esteem  for  it  is  much  weakened  by  the  notion 
of  duty  to  himself  which  seems  in  this  case  to  be 
somewhat  infringed.  More  décisive  is  the  magna- 
nimous sacrifice  of  life  for  the  safety  of  one's  country  ; 
and  yet  there  still  remains  some  scruple  whether  it 
is  a  perfect  duty  to  dévote  oneself  to  this  purpose 
spontaneously  and  unbidden,  and  the  action  has  not 
in  itself  the  fuU  force  of  a  pattern  and  impulse  to 
imitation.  But  if  an  indispensable  duty  be  in  question, 
the  transgression  of  which  violâtes  the  moral  law  in 
itself,  and  without  regard  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
and  as  it  were  tramples  on  its  holiness  (such  as  are 
usually  called  duties  to  God,  because  in  Him  we 
conceive  the  idéal  of  holiness  in  substance),  then  we 
give  our  most  perfect  esteem  to  the  pursuit  of  it  at 
the  sacrifice  of  ail  that  can  hâve  any  value  for  the 
dearest  inclinations,  and  we  find  our  soûl  strengthened 
and  elevated  by  such  an  example,  when  we  convince 
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ourselves  by  contemplation  of  it  that  human  nature  is 
capable  of  so  great  an  élévation  above  every  motive 
that  nature  can  oppose  to  it.  Juvenal  describes  such 
an  example  in  a  climax,  which  makes  the  reader  feel 
vividly  the  force  of  the  spring  that  is  contained  in 
the  pure  law  of  duty,  as  duty  : 

Esto  bonus  miles,  tutor  bonus,  arbiter  idem 
Integer;  ambiguse  si  quando  citabere  testis 
Incertaeque  rei,  Phalaris  licet  imperet  ut  sis 
Falsus,  et  admoto  dictet  periuria  tauro, 
Summum  crede  nefas  animam  praeferre  pudori, 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas. 

When  we  can  bring  any  flattering  thought  of  merit 
into  our  action,  then  the  motive  is  already  somewhat 
alloyed  with  self-love  and  has  therefore  some  assist- 
ance from  the  side  of  the  sensibility.  But  to  post- 
pone  every thing  to  the  holiness  of  duty  alone,  and  tobe 
conscious  that  we  can  because  our  own  reason  recog- 
nises  this  as  its  command  and  says  that  we  ottght  to 
do  it,  this  is,  as  it  were,  to  raise  ourselves  altogether 
above  the  world  of  sensé,  and  there  is  inseparably  in- 
volved  in  the  same  a  consciousness  of  the  law,  as  a 
spring  of  a  faculty  that  controls  the  sensibility,  and 
although  this  is  not  always  attended  with  effect,  yet 
fréquent  engagement  with  this  spring,  and  the  at  first 
minor  attempts  at  using  it,  give  hope  that  this  effect 
may  be  wrought,  and  that  by  degrees  the  greatest  and 
that  a  purely  moral  interest  in  it  may  be  produced  in  us. 
The  method  then  takes  the  foUowing  course.    At 
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first  we  are  only  concerned  to  make  the  judging  of 
actions  by  moral  laws  a  natural  employment  ac- 
companying  ail  our  own  free  actions,  as  well  as  the 
observation  of  those  of  others,  and  to  make  ît  as  it 
were  a  habit,  and  to  sharpen  thîs  judgment,  asking 
first  whether  the  actions  conforms  objectively  to  the 
moral  laWy  and  to  what  law  ;  and  we  distinguish  the 
law  that  merely  furnishes  a  principle  of  obligation, 
from  that  which  is  really  obligatory  (leges  obligandi  a 
legibus  obligantibus)  ;  as  for  instance  the  law  of  what 
men*s  wants  require  from  me,  as  contrasted  with  that 
which  their  rights  demand,  the  latter  of  which  pre- 
scribes  essential,  the  former  only  non-essential  duties  ; 
and  thus  we  teach  how  to  distinguish  différent  kinds 
of  duties  which  meet  in  the  same  action.  The  other 
point  to  which  attention  must  be  directed  is  the 
question  whether  the  action  was  also  (subjectîvely) 
Aon^for  the  sake  of  the  moral  law,  so  that  it  not  only 
is  morally  correct  as  a  deed,  but  also  by  the  maxim 
from  which  it  is  done,  has  moral  worth  as  a  dis- 
position ?  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  practice, 
and  the  resulting  culture  of  our  reason  in  judging 
merely  of  the  practical,  must  gradually  produce  a 
certain  interest  even  in  the  law  of  reason,  and  con- 
sequently  in  morally  good  actions.  For  we  ultî- 
mately  take  a  liking  for  a  thing,  the  contemplation 
of  which  makes  us  feel  that  the  use  of  our  cog- 
nitive  faculties  is  extended,  and  this  extension  iâ 
especially  furthered  by  that  in  which  we  find  moral 
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correctness,  sînce  it  is  only  in  such  an  order  of 
things  that  reason,  wîth  its  faculty  of  determinîng 
à  priori  on  principle  what  ought  to  be  donc,  can 
find  satisfaction.  An  observer  of  nature  takes 
liking  at  last  to  objects  that  at  first  offended  his 
sensés,  when  he  discovers  in  them  the  great  adap- 
tation of  theîr  organization  to  design,  so  that  his 
reason  finds  food  in  its  contemplation.  So  Leibnitz 
spared  an  insect  that  he  had  carefully  examined  with 
the  microscope,  and  replaced  it  on  its  leaf,  because  he 
had  found  himself  instructed  by  the  view  of  it,  and 
had  as  it  were  received  a  benefit  from  it. 

But  this  employment  of  the  faculty  of  judgment, 
which  makes  us  feel  our  own  cognitive  powers,  is  not 
yet  the  interest  in  actions  and  in  their  morality  itself. 
It  merely  causes  us  to  take  pleasure  in  engaging  in 
such  criticism,  and  it  gives  to  virtue  or  the  disposition 
that  conforms  to  moral  laws  a  form  of  beauty,  which 
is  admired,  but  not  on  that  account  sought  after, 
(laudatur  et  alget)  ;  as  everything  the  contemplation 
of  which  produces  a  consciousness  of  the  harmony  of 
our  powers  of  conception,  and  in  which  we  feel  the 
whole  of  our  faculty  of  knowledge  (understanding  and 
imagination)  strengthened,  produces  a  satisfaction, 
which  may  also  be  communicated  to  others,  while 
nevertheless  the  existence  of  the  object  remains  in- 
diffèrent to  us,  being  only  regarded  as  the  occasion  of 
our  becoming  aware  of  the  capacities  in  us  which  are 
elevated  above  mère  animal  nature.     Now,  however, 
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the  second  exercise  cornes  in,  the  living  exhibition  of 
morality  of  character  by  examples,  in  which  attention 
is  directed  to  purity  of  will,  first  only  as  a  n^ative 
perfection,  in  so  far  as  in  an  action  done  from  duty 
no  motives  of  inclination  hâve  any  influence  m  de- 
termining  it.  By  this  the  pupiFs  attention  is  fixed 
upon  the  consciousness  of  his  freedonij  and  although 
this  renunciation  at  first  excites  a  feeling  of  pain, 
nevertheless,  by  its  withdrawing  the  pupil  from  the 
constraint  of  even  real  wants,  there  is  proclaimed  to 
him  at  the  same  time  a  deliverance  from  the  mani- 
fold  dissatisfaction  in  which  ail  thèse  wants  entangle 
him,  and  the  mind  is  made  capable  of  receiving  the 
sensation  of  satisfaction  from  other  sources.  The 
heart  is  freed  and  lightened  of  a  burden  that  always 
secretly  presses  on  it,  when  instances  of  pure  moral 
resolutions  reveal  to  the  man  an  inner  faculty  of 
which  otherwise  he  has  no  right  knowledge,  the 
inward  freedom  to  release  himself  from  the  boisterous 
importunity  of  inclinations,  to  such  a  degree  that 
none  of  them,  not  even  the  dearest,  shall  hâve  any 
influence  on  a  resolution,  for  which  we  are  now  to 
employ  our  reason.  Suppose  a  case  where  /  alone 
know  that  the  wrong  is  on  my  side,  and  although  a 
free  confession  of  it  and  the  offer  of  satisfaction  are  so 
strongly  opposed  by  vanity,  selfishness,  and  even  an 
otherwise  not  illegitimate  antipathy  to  the  man 
whose  rights  are  impaired  by  me,  I  am  nevertheless 
able  to  discard  ail  thèse  considérations  ;  in  this  there 
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is  implied  a  conscîousness  of  independence  on  in- 
clinations and  circumstances,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  being  sufficient  for  myself,  which  is  salutary  to 
me  in  gênerai  for  other  purposes  also.  And  now 
the  law  of  duty,  in  conséquence  of  the  positive  worth 
which  obédience  to  it  makes  us  feel,  finds  easier 
access  through  the  respect  for  ourselves  in  the  con- 
sciousness  of  our  freedom.  When  this  is  well  esta- 
blished,  when  a  man  dreads  nothing  more  than  to 
find  himself,  on  self-examination,  worthless  and  con- 
temptible  in  his  own  eyes,  then  every  good  moral 
disposition  can  be  grafted  on  it,  because  this  is  the 
best,  nay,  the  only  guard  that  can  keep  off  from 
the  mind  the  pressure  of  ignoble  and  corrupting 
motives. 

I  hâve  only  intended  to  point  out  the  most  gênerai 
maxims  of  the  methodology  of  moral  cultivation  and 
exercise.  As  the  manifold  variety  of  duties  requires 
spécial  rules  for  each  kind,  and  this  would  be  a  prolix 
affair,  I  shall  be  readily  excused  if  in  a  work  like 
this  which  is  only  preliminary,  I  content  myself  with 
thèse  outlines. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Two  things  fill  the  mînd  with  ever  new  and  in- 
creasing  admiration  and  awe,  the  oftener  and  the 
more  steadily  we  reflect  on  them  :  the  starry  heavens 
above  and  the  moral  law  within.  I  hâve  not  to  search 
for  them  and  conjecture  them  as  though  they  were 
veiled  in  darkness  or  were  in  the  transcendent  r^on 
beyond  my  horizon;  I  see  them  before  me  and  con- 
nect  them  directly  with  the  consciousness  of  my 
existence.  The  former  begins  from  the  place  I 
occupy  in  the  external  world  of  sensé,  and  enlarges 
my  connexion  therein  to  an  unbounded  extent  with 
worlds  upon  worlds  and  Systems  of  Systems,  and 
moreover  into  limitless  times  of  their  periodic  motion, 
its  beginning  and  continuance.  The  second  begins 
from  my  invisible  self,  my  personality,  and  exhibits 
me  in  a  world  which  has  true  infinity,  but  which  is 
traceable  only  by  the  understanding,  and  with  whîch 
I  discern  that  I  am  not  in  a  merely  contingent  but  in 
a  universal  and  necessary  connexion,  as  I  am  also 
thereby  with  ail  those  visible  worlds.  The  former 
view  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds  annihilâtes 
as  it  were  my  importance  as  an  animal  creaturey  which 
after  it  has  been  for  a  short  time  provided  with  vital 
power,  one   knows   not  how,  must  again  give  back 
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the  matter  of  which  ît  was  formed  to  the  planet  it 
inhabits  (a  mère  speck  in  the  universe).  The  second 
on  the  contrary  infinitely  élevâtes  my  worth  as  an 
intelligence  by  my  personality,  in  which  the  moral  law 
reveals  to  me  a  life  independent  on  animality  and 
even  on  the  whole  sensible  world,  at  least  so  far  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  destination  assîgned  to  my 
existence  by  this  law,  a  destination  not  restricted  to 
conditions  and  limits  of  this  life,  but  reaching  into 
the  infinité. 

But  though  admiration  and  respect  may  excite 
to  inquiry,  they  cannot  supply  the  want  of  it.  What 
then  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  enter  on  this  in  a  useful 
manner  and  one  adapted  to  the  loftiness  of  the  sub- 
ject  ?  Examples  may  serve  in  this  as  a  warning,  and 
also  for  imitation.  The  contemplation  of  the  world 
began  from  the  noblest  spectacle  that  the  human 
sensés  présent  to  us,  and  that  our  understanding  can 
bear  to  follow  in  their  vast  reach;  and  it  ended — in 
astrology.  Morality  began  with  the  noblest  attribute 
of  human  nature,  the  development  and  cultivation  of 
which  give  a  prospect  of  infinité  utility  ;  and  ended — 
in  fanaticism  or  superstition,  So  it  is  with  ail  crude 
attempts  where  the  principal  part  of  the  business 
dépends  on  the  use  of  reason,  a  use  which  does  not 
come  of  itself,  likc  the  use  of  the  feet,  by  fréquent 
exercise,  especially  when  attributes  are  in  question 
which  cannot  be  directly  exhibited  in  common  ex- 
périence.   But  after  the  maxim  had  come  into  vogue, 
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though  late,  to  examine  carefuUy  beforehand  ail  the 
steps  that  reason  purposes  to  take,  and  not  to  let  it 
proceed  otherwise  than  in  the  track  of  a  previously 
well  considered  method,  then  the  study  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  universe  took  quite  a  différent  direction, 
and  thcrcby  attained  an  incomparably  happier  resuit. 
The  fall  of  a  stone,  the  motion  of  a  sling,  resolved 
into  their  éléments  and  the  forces  that  are  manifested 
in  them,  and  treated  mathematically,  produced  at 
last  that  clear  and  henceforward  unchangeable  insight 
into  the  System  of  the  world,  which  as  observation  is 
continucd  may  hope  always  to  extend  itself,  but  need 
nevcr  fear  to  be  compelled  to  retreat. 

This  example  may  suggest  to  us  to  enter  on  the 
samc  path  in  treating  of  the  moral  capacities  of  our 
nature,  and  may  give  us  hope  of  a  like  good  resuit. 
Wc  hâve  at  hand  the  instances  of  the  moral  judg- 
mcnt  of  reason.  By  analysing  thèse  into  their 
elementary  conceptions,  and  in  default  of  mathematics 
adopting  a  process  similar  to  that  of  cheniistry,  the 
séparation  of  the  empirical  from  the  rational  éléments 
that  may  be  found  in  them,  by  repeated  experiments 
on  common  sensé,  we  may  exhibit  both  pure^  and 
learn  with  certainty  what  each  part  can  accomplish  of 
itself,  so  as  to  prevent  on  the  one  hand  the  errors 
of  a  still  crude  untrained  judgment,  and  on  the  other 
hand  (what  is  far  more  necessary)  the  extravagances 
of  genius,  by  which,  as  by  the  adepts  of  the  philo- 
«opher's    stone,    without    any  methodical  study    or 
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knowledge  of  nature,  visionary  treasures  are  promîsed 
and  the  true  are  thrown  away.  In  one  word,  science 
(critically  undertaken  and  methodically  directed)  is 
the  narrow  gâte  that  leads  to  the  true  doctrine  of 
practical  wisdomy^  if  we  understand  by  this  not  merely 
what  one  ought  to  do^  but  what  ought  to  serve  teachers 
as  a  guide  to  construct  well  and  clearly  the  road  to 
wisdom  which  every  one  should  travel,  and  to  secure 
others  from  going  astray.  Philosophy  must  always 
continue  to  be  the  guardian  of  this  science,  and 
although  the  publie  does  not  take  any  interest  in  its 
subtle  investigations,  it  must  in  the  resulting  doç- 
trilles^  which  such  an  examination  first  puts  in  a  clear 
light. 

^  \Weisheitslehrey  vemacular  German  for  Philosophy,     See  p.  125.] 
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OF  THE  INDWELLING  OF  THE 
BAD  PRINCIPLE  ALONG  WITH  THE  GOOD; 

OR, 
ON   THE.  RADICAL  EVIL  IN   HUMAN   NATURE. 

That  the  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  îs  a  complaînt  as 
old  as  historyj  even  as  what  îs  still  older,  poetry, 
indeed  as  old  as  the  oldest  of  ail  poems,  sacerdotal 
religion.  AU  alike,  nevertheless,  make  the  world 
begin  from  good  ;  with  the  golden  âge,  with  life  in 
paradise,  or  one  still  more  happy  in  communion  with 
heavenly  beings.  But  they  represent  this  happy  state 
as  soon  vanishing  like  a  dream,  and  then  the  fall  into 
badness  (moral  badness,  which  is  always  accompanied 
by  physical),  as  hastening  to  worse  and  worse  with 
accelerated  steps  :  ^  so  that  we  are  now  living  (this 
Now  being  however  as  old  as  history)  in  the  last 
times,  the  last  day  and  the  destruction  of  the  world 
are  at  the  door  ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Hindostan  the 
judge  and  destroyer  of  the  world,  Rudra  (otherwise 
called  Siva)i  is  already  worshipped  as  the  God  that 

*  Aetas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores,  mox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

Horatius,   . 
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is  at  présent  in  power  ;  the  préserver  of  the  world, 
namely  VisAnu,  having  centuries  ago  laid  down  his 
office  of  which  he  was  weary,  and  which  he  had  re- 
ceived  from  the  creator  of  the  world,  Brahma, 

Later,  but  much  less  gênerai,  is  the  opposite  heroîc 
opinion,  which  has  perhaps  obtained  currency  only 
amongst  philosophers,  and  in  our  times  chiefly 
amongst  instructors  of  youth  ;  that  the  world  is  con- 
stantly  advancing  in  precisely  the  reverse  direction, 
namely  from  worse  to  better  (though  almost  insen- 
sîbly)  :  at  least,  that  the  capacity  for  such  advance 
exists  in  human  nature.  This  opinion,  however,  is 
certainly  not  founded  on  expérience,  if  what  is  meant 
is  moral  good  or  evil  (not  civilization),  for  the  history 
of  ail  times  speaks  too  powerfully  against  it,  but  it  is 
probably  a  good-natured  hypothesis  of  moralists  from 
Seneca  to  Rousseau,  so  as  to  urge  man  to  the  un- 
wearied  cultivation  of  the  germ  of  good  that  perhaps 
lies  in  us,  if  one  can  reckon  on  such  a  natural  founda- 
tion  in  man.  There  is  also  the  considération  that  as 
we  must  assume  that  man  is  by  nature  (that  is,  as  he  is 
usually  born)  sound  in  body,  there  is  thought  to  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  assume  that  he  is  also 
by  nature  sound  in  soûl,  so  that  nature  itself  helps  us 
to  develop  thîs  moral  capacity  for  good  within  us. 
*  Sanabilibus  aegrotamus  malis,  nosque  in  rectum 
genitos  natura,  si  sanari  velimus,  adjuvat,*  says  Seneca. 

But  since  it  may  well  be  that  there  is  error  in  the 
supposed  expérience  on  both  sides,  the  question  is, 
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whether  a  mean  is  not  at  least  possible;  namely, 
that  man  as  a  specîes  may  be  neither  good  nor  bad, 
or  at  ail  events  that  he  is  as  much  one  as  the  other, 
partly  good,  partly  bad  ?  We  call  a  man  bad,  how- 
ever,  not  because  he  performs  actions  that  are  bad 
(violating  law),  but  because  thèse  are  of  such  a  kînd 
that  we  may  infer  from  them  bad  maxims  in  him.  Now 
although  we  can  in  expérience  observe  that  actions 
violate  laws,  and  even  (at  least  in  ourselves)  that  they 
do  so  consciously  ;  yet  we  cannot  observe  the  maxims 
themselves,  not  even  always  in  ourselves  :  conse- 
sequently  the  judgment  that  the  doer  of  them  is  a 
bad  man,  cannot  with  certainty  be  founded  on  ex- 
périence. In  order  then  to  call  a  man  bad,  it  should 
be  possible  to  argue  à  priori  from  some  actions,  or 
from  a  single  consciously  bad  action,  to  a  bad  maxim 
as  its  foundatîon,  and  from  this  to  a  gênerai  source  in 
the  actor  of  ail  particular  morally  bad  maxims,  this 
source  again  being  itself  a  maxim. 

Lest  any  difficulty  should  be  found  in  the  expres- 
sion nature^  which,  if  it  meant  (as  usual)  the  opposite 
of  the  source  of  actions  from  freedoniy  would  be  di- 
rectly  contradictory  to  the  predicates  morally  good 
or  evil,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  the  nature  of 
man  we  mean  hère  only  the  subjective,  ground  of  the 
use  of  his  freedom  in  gênerai  (under  objective  moral 
laws)  which  précèdes  every  act  that  falls  under  the 
sensés,  wherever  this  ground  lies.  This  subjective 
ground,  however,  must  itself  again  be  always  an  act 
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of  freedom  (else  the  use  or  abuse  of  man's  wiU  in 
respect  of  the  moral  law  could  not  be  imputed  to  hîm 
nor  the  good  or  bad  în  him  be  called  moral).  Con- 
sequently  the  source  of  the  bad  cannot  lie  în  any 
object  that  détermines  the  wîU  through  inclination,  or 
in  any  natural  impulse,  but  only  in  a  rule  that  the  will 
makes  for  itself  for  the  use  of  its  freedom,  that  is,  in  a 
maxim.  Now  we  cannot  go  on  to  ask  concerning 
thîs,  what  is  the  subjective  ground  why  it  is  adopted, 
and  not  the  opposite  maxim?  For  if  thîs  ground 
were  ultîmately  not  now  a  maxim  but  a  mère  natural 
impulse,  then  the  use  of  freedom  would  be  reduced  to 
détermination  by  natural  causes,  which  is  contradic- 
tory  to  its  conception.  Wheil  we  say  then,  man  is 
by  nature  good,  or,  he  is  by  nature  bad,  thîs  only 
means  that  he  contains  a  primary  source  (to  us  in- 
scrutable)  ^  of  the  adoption  of  good  or  of  the  adop- 
tion of  bad.(lawviolating)  maxims:  and  thîs  generally 
as  man,  and  consequently  so  that  by  thîs  he  ex- 
presses the  character  of  his  species. 

We  shall  say  then  of  one  of  thèse  characters  (which 
distinguishes  man  from  other  possible  rational  beîngs)  : 


1  That  the  primary  subjective  source  of  the  adoption  of  moral 
maxims  is  inscrutable  may  be  seen  even  from  this,  that  as  this  adoption 
is  free,  its  source  (the  reason  why,  ex,  gr,^  I  hâve  adopted  a  bad  and 
not  rather  a  good  maxim)  must  not  bc  looked  for  in  any  natural  im- 
pulse, but  always  again  in  a  maxim;  and  as  this  also  must  hâve  its 
ground,  and  maxims  are  the  only  determining  principles  of  free  will 
that  can  or  ought  to  be  adduced,  we  are  always  driven  further  back  ad 
inflniium  in  the  séries  of  subjective  determining  principles,  without 
being  able  to  reach  the  primary  source. 
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it  îs  innatey  and  yet  we  must  always  remember  that 
nature  is  not  to  bear  the  blâme  of  it  (if  it  is  bad),  or 
the  crédit  (if  it  îs  good),  but  that  the  man  himself 
is  the  author  of  it.  But  since  the  primary  source  of 
the  adoption  of  our  maxims,  which  itself  must  again 
always  lie  in  free  will,  cannot  be  a  fact  of  expérience, 
hence  the  good  or  bad  in  man  (as  the  subjective 
primary  source  of  the  adoption  of  this  or  that  maxim 
in  respect  of  the  moral  law)  is  innate  merely  in  this 
sensCy  that  it  is  in  force  before  any  use  of  freedom 
is  experienced  (in  the  earliest  childhood  back  to  birth), 
so  that  it  is  coneeived  as  being  présent  in  man  at 
birth,  not  that  birth  is  the  cause  of  it. 

REMARK. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  above  mentioned  hypo- 
thèses rests  ona  disjunctive  proposition  ;  man  is  (by  nature) 
either  morally  good  or  morally  bad.  But  it  readily  occurs  to 
every  one  to  ask  whether  this  disjunction  is  correct,  and 
whether  one  might  not  affirm  that  man  is  by  nature  neither, 
or  another  that  he  is  both  at  once,  namely  in  some  parts 
good,  in  others  bad.  Expérience  seems  even  to  confirm  this 
mean  between  the  two  extrêmes. 

It  is  in  gênerai,  however,  important  for  ethics  to  admit  as 
far  as  possible  no  intermediates,  either  in  diCXiom  {adiaphora) 
or  in  human  characters;  since  with  such  ambiguity  ail 
maxims  would  run  the  risk  of  losing  ail  definiteness  and 
firmness.  Those  who  are  attached  to  this  strict  view  are 
commonly  called  rigourists  (a  name  that  is  meant  as  a  re- 
proach,  but  which  is  really  praise)  ;  and  their  antipodes  may 
be  called  latitudinarians,   The  latter  are  either  latitudinarians 
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of  neutrality,  who  may  be  called  indifferentists^  or  of  com- 
promise, who  may  be  called  syncretists,  ^ 

The  answer  given  to  the  above  question  by  the  rigourists* 
is  founded  on  the  important  considération  :  That  freedom 
of  will  has  the  peculiar  characteristic  that  it  cannot  be  deter- 
mined  to  action  by  any  spring  excepi  only  so  far  as  the  nian 
has  taken  it  up  into  his  maxim  (has  made  it  the  universal  rule 


*  If  good  =  «,  its  contradictory  is  the  not-good.  This  is  the  resuit 
either  of  the  mere  absence  of  a  principle  of  good,  =^  o,  or  of  a  positive 
principle  of  the  opposite,  =  —  a.  In  the  latter  case  the  not-good  may 
be  called  the  positively  bad.  (In  respect  of  pleasure  and  pain  there  is 
a  mean  of  this  kind,  so  that  pleasure  »=  a,  pain  =  —  a,  and  the  state 
of  absence  of  both  is  indifférence,  =  o.)  Now  if  the  moral  law  were 
not  a  spring  of  the  will  in  us,  then  moral  good  (harmony  of  the  will 
with  the  law)  would  =  ^,  not-good  -■  o,  and  the  latter  would  be  merely 
the  resuit  of  the  absence  of  a  moral  spring  =±  a  X  o«  But  the  law  is  in  us 
€is  a  spring  =s  a  ,•  therefore  the  want  of  harmony  of  the  will  with  it  («=o) 
is  only  possible  as  a  r/ssult  of  a  really  opposite  détermination  of  will, 
that  is  a  resistcmc^  to  it,  =  —  a,  that  is  to  say,  only  by  a  bad  will  ;  there 
is,  therefore,  no  mean  between  a  bad  and  a  good  disposition  (inner 
principle  of  maxims)  by  which  the  morality  of  the  action  must  be  de- 
termined.  A  morally  indiffèrent  action  {adiaphoron  morale)  would  be 
an  action  resulting  merely  from  natural  laws,  and  standing  therefore 
in  no  relation  to  the  moral  law,  which  is  a  law  of  freedom  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  a  deed,  and  in  respect  of  it  neither  command  nor  prohibition 
nor  even  légal  permission  has  any  place  or  is  necessary. 

"Professor  Schiller  in  his  masterly  treatise  {Thalia^  I793>  pt.  3)  on 
pleasantness  \_gracé\  and  dignity  in  morals,  finds  fault  with  this  way  of 
presenting  obligation,  as  if  it  implied  a  Carthusian  ^irit  ;  but  as  we  are 
agreed  in  the  most  important  principles,  I  cannot  admit  that  there  is 
any  disagreement  in  this,  if  we  could  only  come  to  a  mutual  under- 
standing.  I  admit  that  I  cannot  associate  any  pleasantness  with  the 
conception  of  duty^  just  because  of  its  dignity.  For  it  involves  uncon- 
ditional  obligation,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  pleasantness.  The 
majesty  of  the  law  (like  that  on  Sinai)  inspires  (not  dread,  which  repels, 
nor  yet  a  charm  which  invites  to  familiarity  but)  owe^  which  awakes 
respect  of  the  subject  for  his  lawgiver,  and  in  the  présent  case,  the  latter 
being  within  ourselves,  a  feding  of  the  sublimity  of  our  own  destiny, 
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of  his  conduct)  ;  only  in  this  way  can  a  spring,  whatever  ït 
may  be,  co-exist  with  the  absolute  spontaneity  of  the  will 
(freedom).  Only  the  moral  law  is  of  itself  in  the  judgment  of 
reason  a  spring,  and  whoever  makes  it  his  maxim  is  morally 
good.  Now  if  the  law  does  not  détermine  a  man's  will  in 
respect  of  an  action  which  bas  référence  to  it,  an  opposite 
spring  must  bave  influence  on  his  will;  and  since  by  hypo* 
thesis  this  can  only  occur  by  the  man  taking  it  (and  con- 
sequently  déviation  from  the  moral  law)  into  his  maxim  (in 
which  case  he  is  a  bad  man),  it  follows  that  his  disposition 
in  respect  of  the  moral  law  is  never  indiffèrent  (is  always 
one  of  the  two,  good  or  bad). 

which  attracts  us  more  than  any  beauty.  But  virttUy  i.e.j  the  finnly 
rooted  disposition  to  fulfil  our  duty  punctually,  is  in  ils  results  beneficent 
aiso,  more  than  anything  in  the  world  that  can  be  done  by  nature  or 
art  ;  and  the  noble  picture  of  humanity  exhibited  in  this  form  admits 
very  well  the  accompaniment  of  the  Grâces,  but  as  long  as  duty  alone  is 
in  question,  they  keep  at  a  respectful  distance.  If,  however,  we  regard 
the  pleasant  results  which  virtue  would  spread  in  the  world  if  it  found 
access  ever)rwhere,  then  morally-directed  reason  draws  the  sensibility  into 
play  (by  means  of  the  imagination).  It  is  only  after  vanquishîng  monsters 
that  Hercules  becomes  Musagetes,  before  which  labour  those  good  sisters 
draw  back.  Thèse  companions  of  Venus  Urania  are  lewd  foUowers 
of  Venus  Dione  as  soon  as  they  interfère  in  the  business  of  the  détermi- 
nation of  duty,  and  want  to  supply  the  springs  thereof.  If  it  is  now 
asked,  of  what  sort  is  the  emotional  characteristic,  the  tempérament 
as  it  were  of  virtue;  is  it  spirited  and  cheerful,  or  anxiously  depressed  and 
dejected  ?  an  answer  is  hardly  necessary.  The  latter  slavish  spirit  can 
never  exist  without  a  secret  hatred  of  the  law,  and  cheerfulness  of  heart 
in  the  performance  of  one's  duty  (not  complacency  in  the  récognition 
of  it)  is  a  mark  of  the  genuineness  of  the  virtuous  disposition,  even  in 
devoutnessj  which  does  not  consist  in  the  self-tormenting  of  the  pénitent 
sinner  (which  is  very  ambiguous  and  commonlyis  only  an  inward  reproach 
for  having  ofTended  against  the  rules  of  prudence),  but  in  the  firm 
purpose  to  do  better  in  the  future,  which,  animated  by  good  progress, 
must  produce  a  cheerful  spirit,  without  which  one  is  never  certain 
that  he  has  taken  a  îiking  to  good,  that  is  to  say,  adopted  it  into  his 
maxim. 
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Nor  can  he  be  partly  good  and  partly  bad  at  the  same 
tîme.  For  if  he  is  in  part  good,  he  has  taken  the  moral 
law  into  his  maxim;  if  then  he  were  at  the  same  time  in 
another  part  bad,  then  since  the  moral  law  of  obédience  to 
duty  is  one  and  universal,  the  maxim  referring  to  it  would 
be  universal,  and  at  the  same  time  only  particular,which  is  a 
contradiction.  * 

When  it  is  said  that  a  man  has  the  one  or  the  other 
disposition  as  an  innate  natural  quality,  it  is  not  meant  that 
it  is  not  acquired  by  him,  that  is,  that  he  is  not  the  author  of 
it,  but  only  that  it  is  not  acquired  in  time  {ÛioX/rçm  youth  up 
he  has  been  always  the  one  or  the  other).  The  disposition, 
that  is,  the  primary  subjective  source  of  the  adoption  of 
maxims  can  be  but  one,  and  applies  generally  to  the  whole 
use  of  freedom.  But  it  must  hâve  been  itself  adopted  by 
free  will,  for  otherwise  it  could  not  be  imputed.  Now  the 
subjective  ground  or  cause  of  its  adoption  cannot  be  fuxther 
known  (although  we  cannot  help  asking  for  it;  since  other- 
wise another  maxim  would  hâve  to  be  adduced,  into  which 
this  disposition  has  been  adopted,  and  this  again  must  hâve 
its  reason).     Since  then  we  cannot  deduce  this  disposition, 

^  The  ancient  moral  philosophers,  who  nearly  exhausted  ail  that  can 
be  said  about  virtue,  hâve  not  omitted  to  consider  the  two  questions 
above  mentioned.  The  first  they  expressed  thus  :  "Whether  virtue  must 
be  leamed  (so  that  man  is  by  nature  indif&rent  to  it  and  vice)  ?  The 
second  was  :  Whether  there  is  more  than  one  virtue  (in  other  words, 
whether  it  is  -possible  that  a  man  should  be  partly  virtuous  and  partly 
vicious)  ?  To  both  they  replied  with  rigorous  décision  in  the  négative, 
and  justly  ;  for  they  contemplated  virtue  in  itself  2&  an  idea  of  the  reason 
(as  man  ought  to  be).  But  if  we  are  to  form  a  moral  judgment  of  this 
moral  being,  man  in  appearance^  that  is,  as  we  leam  to  know  him  by 
expérience,  then  we  may  answer  both  questions  in  the  affirmative  ;  for 
then  he  is  estimated  not  by  the  balance  of  pure  reason  (before  a  Divine 
tribunal)  but  by  an  empirical  standard  (before  a  human  judge).  We 
shall  treat  further  of  this  in  the  sequel. 
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or  rather  its  ultimate  source,  from  any  first  act  of  the  will  *  in 
time,  we  call  it  a  characteristicof  the  wilV  attaching  to  it  by 
nature  (although  in  fact  it  is  founded  in  freedom).  Now 
that  when  we  say  of  man  that  he  is  by  nature  good  or  bad,  we 
are  justiâed  in  applying  this  not  to  the  individual  (in  which 
case  one  might  be  assumed  to  be  by  nature  good,  another 
bad),  but  to  the  whole  race,  this  can  only  be  proved  when 
it  has  been  shown  in  the  anthropological  inquiry  that  the 
reasons  which  justify  us  in  ascribing  one  of  the  two  characters 
to  a  man  as  innate  are  such  that  there  is  no  reason  to  except 
any  man  from  them,  and  that  therefore  it  holds  of  the  race. 

^  [*  Willkûhr'  {arbiirium).  The  reader  who  consults  the  original  will 
not  fail  to  remark  that  in  the  présent  treatise  *  Willkiihr'  perpetually 
recurs,  where  the  usage  of  Kant's  previous  works  would  lead  us  to  expect 
'Wille.'  In  fact,  subsequently  to.the  publication  of  the  Kritik  der 
prakt.  Vem,  Kant  adopted  a  distinction  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in 
that  work,  and  which  is  first  distinctly  stated  in  the  RechtsUhre^  Einl. 
pp.  12,  17,  (pub.  1796-7).  According  to  this  distinction,  actions  and 
their  maxims  are  r^arded  as  prooeeding,  not  from  *  Wille,'  but  from 
*  Willkiihr  '  :  the  term  *  Willc  '  being  reserved  for  the  rational  will, 
which  lays  down  the  (objective)  laws  of  thèse  maxims.  *  Willkiihr' 
then  is  free;  *\Ville*  cannot  be  called  either  free  or  unfree;  it  is 
necessary  and  incapable  of  constraint.  The  word  *  Wille  *  hardly  occurs 
above  once  or  twice  in  the  présent  treatise.  Had  Kant  observed  this 
distinction  in  the  two  former  treatises,  it  would  hâve  prevented  some 
perplexity.  I  hâve,  however,  adhered  to  the  rendering  *  Will,'  both  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity  and  also  from  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the 
distinction  in  English.] 
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I. 

Of  the  Original  Capacity  for  good  in  Human  Nature, 

We  may  convenîently  regard  this  capacity  [Anlage] 
under  three  heads  divîded  in  référence  to  theîr  end, 
as  éléments  în  the  purpose  for  which  man  exists: — 

1.  The  capacitîes  belonging  to  the  animal  nature 

of  man  as  a  living  being. 

2.  To  his  humanity  as  a  living  and  at  the  same 

time  rational  being. 

3.  To  his  personality  as  a  rational  and  at  the  same 

time  responsible  being  [capable  of  imputation],  ^ 


I  This  must  not  be  considered  as  contained  in  the  conception  of  the 
preceding,  but  mnst  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  spécial  capacity.  For 
it  does  not  foUow  that  because  a  being  has  reason,  this  includes  a 
faculty  of  determining  the  will  unconditionally  by  the  mère  conception 
of  the  qualification  of  its  maxims  to  be  universal  laws,  so  as  to  be  of 
itself  practical  :  at  least  so  far  as  we  can  see.  The  most  rational 
being  in  the  world  might  still  hâve  need  of  certain  springs  coming 
to  him  from  objects  of  inclination,  to  détermine  his  will  ;  and  might 
apply  to  thèse  the  most  rational  calcnlation,  both  as  regards  the  greatest 
sum  of  the  springs  and  also  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  the  object 
determined  thereby  ;  without  ever  snspecting  the  possibility  of  anything 
like  the  moral  law,issuing  its  commands  absolutely,  and  which  announces 
itself  as  a  spring,  and  that  the  highest.  Were  this  law  not  given  in 
us,  we  shouïd  not  be  able  to  find  it  out  as  siich  by  reason  or  to  talk 
the  will  into  it  ;  and  yet  this  law  is  the  only  one  that  makes  us  con- 
scious  of  the  independence  of  our  will  on  détermination  by  any  other 
springs  (our  freedom),  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  imputability  of  our 
actions. 
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1.  The  capacîties  belongîng  to  the  Animal  Nature 
man  may  be  brought  under  the  gênerai  title  of  phy- 
sical  and  merely  tneclianical  self-love,  that  is,  such  as 
does  not  require  reason, .  It  is  threefold  :  First^  for 
the  maintenance  pf  himself  ;  Secondly,  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  kînd,  and  the  maintenance  of  his 
offspring  ;  Thirdly,  for  communion  with  other  men, 
that  is,  the  impulse  to  society.  AU  sorts  of  vices 
may  be  grafted  on  it,  but  they  do  not  proceed  from 
that  capacity  itself  as  a  root.  They  may  be  called 
vices  of  coarseness  of  nature,  and  in  their  extrême 
déviation  from  the  end  of  nature  become  brutal 
vices:  intempérance^  sensuality,  and  wild  lawlessness 
(in  relation  to  other  men). 

2.  The  capacities  belonging  to  his  Humanity  may 
be  brought  under  the  gênerai  title  of  comparative^ 
though  physical,  self-love   (which   requires   reason)  ; 
namely,  estimating  oneself  as  happy  or  unhappy  only 
in  comparison  with  others.     From  this  is  derived  the 
inclination  to  obtain  a  wortJt  in  the  opiftion  vf  others^ 
and  primarily  only  that  of  equality  :  to  allow  no  one 
a  superiority  over  oneself,  joined  with  a  constant  ap- 
préhension that  others  might  strive  to  attain  it,  and 
from  this  there  ultimately  arises  an  unjust  désire  to 
gain  superiority  for  ourselves  over  others.     On  this, 
namely,  onjealotisy  and  rivalry^  the  greatest  vices  may 
be  grafted,  secret  and  open    hostilities    against  ail 
whom  we  look  upon  as  not  belonging  to  us.     Thèse, 
however,  do  not  properly  spring  of  themselves  from 
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nature  as  theîr  root,  but  apprehendîng  that  others 
endeavour  to  gain  a  hated  superiority  over  us,  thèse 
are  inclinations  to  secure  this  superiority  for  our- 
selves  as  a  défensive  measure,  whereas  nature  would 
use  the  idea  of  such  compétition  (which  in  itself  does 
not  exclude  mutual  love)  only  as  a  motive  to  culture» 
The  vices  that  are  grafted  on  this  inclination  may 
therefore  be  called  vices  of  culture^  and  în  their 
highest  degree  of  malignancy  (in  which  they  are 
merely  the  idea  of  a  maximum  of  badness  surpassing 
humanity),  ex.  gr,,  in  envy^  în  ingratittule,  malice^  &c., 
are  called  devilish  vices. 

3.  The  capacîty  belongîng  to  Personality  îs  the 
capability  of  respect  for  the  moral  law  as  u  spring  of 
tlie  will  adéquate  in  itself.  The  capability  of  mère 
respect  for  the  moral  law  în  us  would  be  moral  feel- 
ing,  which  does  not  of  itself  constitute  an  end  of  the 
natural  capacîty,  but  only  so  far  as  it  îs  a  spring  of 
the  will.  Now  as  this  îs  only  possible  by  free  wîU 
adopting  ît  into  îts  maxim,  hence  the  character  of 
such  a  will  is  the  good  character,  which,  like  every 
character  of  free  will,  îs  something  that  can  only  be 
acquired,  the  possibility  of  which,  however,  requires 
the  présence  of  a  capacîty  în  our  nature  on  which 
absolutely  nothing  bad  can  be  grafted,  The  idea  of 
the  moral  law  alone  with  the  respect  inséparable  from 
ît,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  capacity  belongîng  to 
personality  ;  it  îs  personality  itself  (the  idea  of  huma- 
nity considered  altogether  întellectually).     But  that 
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we  adopt  this  respect  into  our  maxims  as  a  spring, 
this  seems  to  hâve  a  subjective  ground  additional  to 
personality,  and  so  this  ground  seems  therefore  to  de- 
serve  the  name  of  a  capacîty  belongîng  to  personality. 
If  we  consider  thèse  three  capacities  according  to 
the  conditions  of  their  possibility,  we  find  that  the 
first  requires  no  reason  ;  the  second  is  based  on  reason 
which,  though  practical,  is  at  the  service  of  other 
motives;  the  third  has  as  îts  root  reason  which  is 
practical  of  itself,  that  is,  unconditionally  législative  ; 
ail  thèse  capacities  in  man  are  not  only  (negatively) 
good  (not  resisting  the  moral  law),  but  are  also  capa- 
cities/(^r^i^^^T  (promoting  obédience  to  it).  They  are 
originaly  for  they  appertain  to  the  possibility  of 
human  nature.  Man  can  use  the  two  former  contrary 
to  their  end,  but  cannot  destroy  them.  By  the  capa- 
cities of  a  being,  we  understand  both  its  constituent 
éléments  and  also  the  forms  of  their  combination 
which  make  it  such  and  such  a  being.  They  are 
original  if  they  are  essentially  necessary  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  being;  contingent  if  the  being 
would  be  in  itself  possible  without  them.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed  that  we  are  speaking  hère  only  of 
those  capacities  which  hâve  immédiate  référence  to 
the  faculty  of  désire  and  to  the  use  of  the  will. 
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IL 

Of  the  Propensity  to  Evil  in  Human  Nature, 

'  By  propensity  {propensio)  I  understand  the  sub- 
jective source  of  possibility  of  an  inclination  (habituai 
désire,  concupiscentia)  so  far  as  this  latter  is,  as  regards 
man  generally,  contingent.  ^  It  is  distinguished  from 
a  capacity  by  this,  that  although  it  may  be  înnate, 
ît  need  not  be  conceived  as  such,  but  may  be  regarded 
as  acquired  (when  it  is  good),  or  (when  it  is  bad)  as 
drawn  by  the  person  on  himself.  Hère,  however,  we 
are^peaking  only  of  the  propensity  to  what  is  properly, 
Lc,^  morally  bad,  which,  as  it  is  possible  only  as  a 
détermination  of  free  will,  and  this  can  be  adjudged  to 
be  good  or  bad  only  by  îts  maxims,  must  consist  in 

*  Propensity  (*  Hang')  is  properly  only  \}\<^  prédisposition  to  the  désire 
of  an  enjoyment,  which  when  the  subject  has  had  expérience  of  it  pro- 
duces an  inclination  to  it.  Thus  ail  uncivilized  men  hâve  a  propensit>' 
to  intoxicating  things  j  for,  although  many  of  them  are  not  acquainted 
with  intoxication,  so  tliat  they  cannot  hâve  any  désire  for  things  that  pro- 
duce it,  one  need  only  let  them  once  try  such  things  to  produce  an  almost 
inextinguishable  désire  for  them.  Between  propensity  and  inclination, 
which  présupposes  acquaintance  with  the  object,  is  instinct^  which  is 
a  felt  want  to  do  or  enjoy  something  of  which  one  has  as  yet  no  con- 
ception (such  as  the  mechanical  instinct  in  animais  or  the  sexual 
impulse).  There  is  a  still  further  step  in  the  faculty  of  désire  beyond 
nclination,  namely,  passions  (not  affections,  for  thèse  belong  to  thè 
feeling  of  pleasure  and  displeasure),  which  are  inclinations  that  exdude 
self-control. 
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the  subjective  ground  of  the  possibilîty  of  a  déviation 
of  the  maxims  from  the  moral  law,  and  if  this  propen- 
sity  may  be  assumed  as  belonging  to  man  universally 
(and  therefore  to  the  characteristics  of  his  race)  will  be 
called  a  natural  propensity  of  man  to  evil.  We  may 
add  further  that  the  capability  or  incapability  of  will 
to  adopt  the  moral  law  into  îts  maxims  or  not,  arising 
from  natural  propensity,  is  called  a  good  or  bad  heart. 

We  may  conceive  three  distinct  degrees  of  this. 
Firsty  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  heart  in  follow- 
ing  adopted  maxims  generally,  or  the  frailiy  of 
human  nature;  Secondfyy  the  propensity  to  mingle 
non- moral  motives  with  the  moral  (even  when  it  îs 
done  with  a  good  purpose  and  under  maxims  of 
good),  that  is  impurity;  Thirdfy,  the  propensity  to 
adopt  bad  maxims,  that  îs  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  or  of  the  human  heart. 

Firsty  the  frailty  {fragilitas)  of  human  nature  is 
expressed  even  in  the  complaint  of  an  apostle  :  *  To 
will  is  présent  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  I  find  not;' 
that  is,  I  adopt  the  good  (the  law)  into  the  maxim  of 
my  will  ;  but  this,  which  objectively  in  its  idéal  con- 
ception {ift  tliesi)  is  an  irrésistible  spring,  is  subjec- 
tively  (jn  hypothesi)  when  the  maxim  is  to  be  carried 
out,  weaker  than  inclination. 

Secondlyy  the  impurity  {impuritaSy  improbitas)  of  the 
human  heart  consists  in  this,  that  although  the  maxrm 
is  good  in  its  object  (the  intended  obédience  to  the 
law),  and  perhaps  also  powerful  enough  for  practice, 
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yet  ît  îs  not  purely  moral  ;  that  is,  does  not,  as  ôught 
to  be  the  case,  involve  the  law  alone  as  îts  sufficient 
spring,  but  frequently  (perhaps  always)  has  need  of 
other  springs  beside  it,  to  détermine  the  will  to  what 
duty  demands.  In  other  words,  that  dutiful  actions 
are  not  done  purely  from  duty. 

Thirdly,  the  depravity  {vitiositaSy  pravitas),  or  if  it  is 
preferred,  the  corruption  {corruptio),  of  the  human  heart, 
is  the  propensity  of  the  will  to  maxims  which  prefer 
other  (not  moral)  springs,  to  that  which  arises  from 
the  moral  law.  It  may  also  be  called  the  perversity 
{perversitas)  of  the  human  heart,  because  it  reverses 
the  moral  order  in  respect  of  the  springs  of  difree  will, 
and  although  legally  good  actions  may  be  consistent 
with  this,  the  moral  disposition  is  thereby  corrupted 
in  its  root,  and  the  man  is  therefore  desîgnated  bad. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  propensity  to  evil  in 
man  is  hère  ascribed  even  to  the  best  (best  in  action), 
which  must  be  the  case  if  it  îs  to  be  proved  that  the 
propensity  to  evil  amongst  men  is  universal,  or  what 
hère  signifies  the  same  thing,  that  it  is  interwoven 
with  human  nature. 

However,  a  man  of  good  morals  {bene  moratus)  and 
a  morally  good  man  {moraliter  bonus)  do  not  difier 
(or  at  least  ought  not  to  differ)  as  regards  the  agree- 
ment  of  their  actions  with  the  law  ;  only  that  in  the 
one  thèse  actions  hâve  not  always  the  law  for  their 
sole  and  suprême  spring,  in  the  other  it  îs  invariably 
so.    We  may  say  of  the  former,  that  he  obeys  the 
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law  în  the  letter  (that  îs,  as  far  as  the  act  îs  concemed 
which  the  law  commands),  but  of  the  latter,  that  hç 
observes  it  in  the  spirit  (the  spirit  of  the  moral  law 
consists  in  this,  that  it  is  alone  an  adéquate  spring). 
Whatever  is  not  donc  front  this  faith  is  sin  (in  the 
disposition  of  mind).  For  if  other  springs  beside 
the  law  itself  are  necessary  to  détermine  the  will  to 
actions  conforming  to  the  law,  {ex,  gr.y  désire  of  esteem, 
.  self-love  in  gênerai,  or  even  good-natured  instinct, 
such  as  compassion),  then  it  is  a  mère  accident  that 
they  agrée  with  the  law,  for  they  might  just  as  well 
urge  to  its  transgression.  The  maxim,  then,  the 
goodness  of  which  is  the  measure  of  ail  moral  worth 
in  the  person,  is  in  this  case  opposed  to  the  law,  and 
while  the  man's  acts  are  ail  good,  he  is  nevertheless 
bad. 

The  following  explanation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
define  the  conception  of  this  propensity.  Every  pro- 
pensity  is  either  physical,  that  is,  it  appertains  to  man's 
will  as  a  physical  being;  or  it  is  moral,  that  is,  apper- 
taining  to  his  will  as  a  moraJ  being.  In  the  first 
sensé,  there  is  no  propensity  to  moral  evil,  for  this 
must  spring  from  freedom  ;  and  a  physical  propensity 
(founded  on  sensible  impulses)  to  any  particular  us.e  of 
freedom,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  a  contradiction. 
A  propensity  to  evil  then  can  only  attach  to  the  will 
as  a  moral  faculty.  Now  nothing  is  morally  bad 
(that  is,  capable  of  being  imputed)  but  what  is  our 
own   qct.     On  .  the   other  hand .  by  the  notion  of  a 
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propensity  we  understand  a  subjective  ground  of 
détermination  of  the  will  antécédent  to  any  act,  and 
which  is  consequently  not  itself  an  act.  Hence  there 
would  be  a  contradiction  in  the  notion  of  a  mère 
propensity  to  evil,  unless  indeed  this  word  'act'  could 
be  taken  in  two  distinct  sensés,  both  reconcilable 
with  the  notion  of  freedom.  Now  the  term  *act'  in 
gênerai  applies  to  that  use  of  freedom  by  which  the 
suprême  maxim  is  adopted  into  one*s  will  (conform- 
ably  or  contrary  to  the  law),  as  well  as  to  that  in 
which  actions  themselves  (cis  to  their  matter,  that  is, 
the  objects  of  the  will)  are  performed  in  accordance 
with  that  maxjm.  The  propensity  to  evil  is  an  act  in 
the  former  sensé  {peccatum  originariuni)^  and  is  at 
the  same  time  the  formai  source  of  every  act  in  the 
second  sensé,  which  in  its  matter  violâtes  the  law  and 
is  called  vice  \peccatnm  deriwitivum)\  and  the  first 
fault  remains,  even  though  the  second  may  be  often 
avoided  (from  motives  other  than  the  law  itself). 
The  former  is  an  intelligible  act  only  cognizable 
by  reason,  apart  from  any  condition  of  time;  the 
latter  sensible,  empirical,  given  in  time  {Factum  plue- 
nomenon).  The  former  is  especially  called,  in  com- 
parison  with  the  second,  a  mère  propensity;  and 
innate,  because  it  cannot  be  extirpated  (since  this 
would  require  that  the  suprême  maxim  should  be 
good,  whereas  by  virtue  of  that  propensity  itself  it  is 
supposed  to  be  bad)  ;  and  especially  because,  although 
the  corruption  of  our  suprême  maxim  is  our  own  act. 
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we  cannot  assign  any  further  cause  for  it,  any  more 
than  for  any  fimdamental  attribute  of  our  nature. 
What  has  just  been  saîd  will  show  the  reason  why 
we  hâve  at  the  beginning  of  thîs  section  sought  the 
three  sources  of  moral  evil  simply  in  that  which  by 
laws  of  freedom  affects  the  ultimate  ground  of  our 
adopting  or  obeying  this  or  that  maxim,  not  in  what 
affects  the  sensibility  (as  receptivîty). 


III. 
M  an  is  by  nature  bad. 

*  Vitiis  ncmo  sine  nascitur^ — HORAT. 

Accordîng  to  what  has  been  said  above,  the  pro- 
position :  Man  is  bad^  can  only  mean  :  He  is  conscious 
of  the  moral  law,  and  yet  has  adopted  into  his  maxim 
(occasional)  déviation  therefrom.  He  is  by  nature 
bad  is  équivalent  tosaying:  This  holds  of  him  con- 
sidered  as  a  species  ;  not  as  if  such  a  quality  could  be 
inferred  from  the  spécifie  conception  of  man  (that  of 
man  in  gênerai)  (for  then  it  would  be  necessary)  ; 
but  by  what  is  known  of  him  through  expérience 
he  cannot  be  othenvise  judged,  or  it  may  be  pre- 
supposed  as  subjectively  necessary  in  every  man, 
even  the  best. 

Now  this  propensity  itself  must  be  considered  as 
morally  bad,    and   consequently   not   as  a   natural 
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property,  but  as  somethîng  that  can  be  împuted  to 
the  man,  and  consequently  must  consist  in  maxims 
of  the  will  which  are  opposed  to  the  law;  but  on 
account  of  freedom  thèse  must  be  looked  upon  as  în 
themselves  contingent,  which  is  înconsistent  with  the 
universality  of  this  badness  unless  the  ultimate  sub- 
jective ground  of  ail  maxims  is,  by  whatever  means, 
interwoven  with  humanity  and,  as  it  were,  rooted  in 
ît;  hence  we  call  this  a  natural  propensity  to  evil, 
and  as  the  man  must  nevertheless  always  incur  the 
blâme  of  it,  it  may  be  called  even  a  radical  badness  in 
human  nature,  innate  (but  not  the  less  drawn  upon  us 
by  ourselves). 

Now  that  there  must  be  such  a  corrupt  propensity 
rooted  in  men,  need  not  be  formally  proved  in  the 
face  of  the  multitude  of  crying  examples  which  ex- 
périence sets  before  one's  eyes  in  tlie  acts  of  man.  If 
examples  are  desired  from  that  state  in  which  many 
philosophers  hoped  to  find  pre-eminently  the  natural 
goodness  of  human  nature,  namely,  the  so-called  state 
of  nature,  we  need  only  look  at  the  instances  of  un- 
provoked  cruelty  in  the  scènes  of  murder  in  Tofoa, 
New  Zealandy  the  Navigator  Islands,  and  the  never- 
ceasing  instances  in  the  wide  wastes  of  North-west 
America  (mentioned  by  Captain  Hearne),  where  no 
one  has  even  the  least  advantage  from  it;*  and 
comparing  thèse  with  that  hypothesis,  we  hâve  vices 

^  As  the  perpétuai  war  between  the  Arathapescaw  and  the  Plantain 
Indians,  which  has  no  other  object  than  slaughter.     Bravery  in  war 
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of  Savage  life  more  than  enough  to  make  us  abandon 
that  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  is  disposed  to 
think  that  human  nature  can  be  better  known  in  a 
civilized  condition  (in  which  îts  characteristic  proper- 
ties  can  be  more  perfectly  developed),  then  one  must 
listen  to  a  long  melancholy  litany  of  complaints  of 
humanity;  of  secret  falsehood,  even  in  the  most  întî- 
mate  friendship,  so  that  it  is  reckoned  a  gênerai  maxîm 
of  prudence  that  even  the  best  friends  should  restrain 
their  confidence  in  their  mutual  intercôurse  ;  of  a  pro- 
pensîty  to  hâte  the  man  to  whom  one  is  under  an 
obligation,  for  which  a  benefactor  must  always  be  pre- 
pared  ;  of  a  hearty  good-will,  which  nevertheless  admits 
the  remark  that  *in  the  misfortunes  of  our  best  friends 
there  is  something  which  is  not  altogether  displeasing 
to  us;*^  and  of  many  other  vices  concealed  under  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  not  to  mention  the  vices  of  those 
who  do  not  conceal  them,  because  we  are  satisfied  to 
call  a  man  good  who  is  a  bad  man  of  the  average  class. 
This  will  give  one  enough  of  the  vices  of  culture  and 


is  the  highest  virtue  of  savages,  in  tlieir  opinion.  Even  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  it  is  an  object  of  admiration  and  a  ground  of  the  pecnliar 
respect  demanded  by  that  profession  in  which  this  is  the  only  merit, 
and  this  not  altogether  without  good  reason.  For  that  a  man  can  hâve 
something  that  he  values  more  than  life,  and  which  he  can  make  his 
object  (namely  honour,  renouncing  ail  self-interest),  proves  a  certain 
sublimity  in  his  nature.  But  we  see  by  the  complacency  with  which 
conquerors  extol  their  achievements  (massacre,  unsparing  butchery,  &c.) 
that  it  is  only  their  own  superiority  and  the  destruction  they  can  effect 
without  any  other  object  in  which  they  properly  take  satisfaction, 
^f  Compare  Stewart,  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  bk.  i.,  ch.  3,  sec.  3.] 
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civilization  (the  most  mortifying  of  ail)  to  make  him 
turn  away  his  eye  from  the  conduct  of  men,  lest  he 
should  fall  into  another  vice,  namely  misanthropy. 
If  he  is  not  yet  satisfied  however,  he  need  only  take 
into  considération  a  condition  strangely  compounded 
of  both,  namely  the  external  condition  of  nations,— for 
the  relation  of  civilized  nations  to  one  another  is  that 
of  a  rude  state  of  nature  (a  state  of  perpétuai  pré- 
paration for  war),  and  they  are  also  firmly  resolved 
never  to  abandon  it, — and  he  will  become  aware  of 
principles  adopted  by  the  great  societies  called  States  y  * 
which  directly  contradict  the  public  profession,  and 
yet  are  never  to  be  laid  aside,  principles  which  no 
philosopher  has  yet  been  able  to  bring  into  agreement' 


»  If  we  look  at  the  history  of  thèse  merely  as  a  phenomenon  of  the 
inner  nature  of  man,  which  is  in  great  part  concealed  frotn  us,  we  may 
become  aware  of  a  certain  mechanical  process  of  nature  directed  to 
ends  which  are  not  those  of  the  nations  but  of  Nature.  As  long  as  any 
State  has  another  near  it  which  it  can  hope  to  subdue,  it  endeavours 
to  aggrandise  itself  by  the  conquest,  striving  thus  to  attain  universal 
monarchy,  a  constitution  in  which  ail  freedom  would  be  extinguished 
and  with  it  virtue,  taste,  and  sciences  (which  are  its  conséquences).  But 
this  monster  (in  which  ail  laws  gradually  lose  their  force),  after  it 
has  swallowed  up  its  neighbours,  finally  dissolves  of  itself,  and  by  ré- 
bellion and  discord  is  divided  into  several  smaller  States,  which  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  form  a  States-union  (a  republic  of  free  united 
nations)  begin  the  same  game  over  again,  each  for  itself,  so  that  war 
(that  scourge  of  the  human  race)  may  not  be  allowed  to  cease.  War, 
indeed,  is  not  so  incurably  bad  as  the  deadness  of  a  universal  monarchy 
(or  even  a  imion  of  nations  to  ensure  that  despotism  shall  not  be 
discontinued  in  any  State),  yet,  as  an  ancient  observed,  it  makes  more 
bad  men  than  it  takes  away.  [Compare  on  this  subject,  Kant's  essay, 
Zu/n  ewigen  Frieden  ;  Werke,  vii.  Thl.,  i  Abth.,  p.  229;  also  Das  mag 
in  lier  Thcorie^  &c.,  No.  3,  ibid.  p.  220.] 
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with  morals,  nor  (sad  to  say)  can  they  propose  any 
better  whîch  would  be  reconcilable  with  human 
nature;  so  that  the  philosophical  millennium,  which 
hopes  for  a  state  of  perpétuai  peace  founded  on  a 
union  of  nations  as  a  republic  of  the  world,  is  generally 
ridiculed  as  visionary,  just  as  much  as  the  theological^ 
which  looks  for  the  complète  moral  improvement  of 
the  whole  human  race. 

Now  the  source  of  this  badness,  i.  Cannot,  as 
is  usually  done,  bç  placed  in  the  sensibility  of  man 
and  the  natural  inclinations  springing  therefrom.  For 
not  only  hâve  thèse  no  direct  référence  to  badness  (on 
the  contrary,  they  afford  the  occasion  for  the  moral 
character  to  show  its  power,  occasion  for  virtue),  but 
further  We  are  not  responsible  for  their  existence  (we 
cannot  be,  for  being  implanted  in  us  they  hâve  not  us 
for  their  authors),  whereas  we  are  accountable  for  the 
propensity  to  evil  ;  for  as  this  concerns  the  morality 
of  the  subject,  and  is  consequently  found  in  him  as  a 
freely  acting  being,  it  must  be  imputed  to  him  as  hîs 
own  fault,  notwithstanding  its  being  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  will  that  it  must  be  said  to  be  found  in  man 
by  nature.  The  source  of  this  evil,  2.  Cannot  be 
placed  in  a  corruption  of  Reason  which  gives  the  moral 
law,  as  if  Reason  could  abolish  the  authority  of  the 
law  in  itself  and  disown  its  obligation  ;  for  this  îs 
absolutely  impossible.  To  conceive  oneself  as  a 
freely  acting  being  and  yet  released  from  the  law 
which  is  appropriate  to  such  a  being  (the  moral  law). 
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would  be  the  same  as  to  conceîve  a  cause  operatîng 
without  any  law  (for  détermination  by  natural  laws  is 
excluded  by  freedom),  and  this  would  be  a  contra- 
diction. For  the  purpose  then  of  assigning  a  source 
of  the  moral  evil  in  man,  sensibility  contains  too  little, 
for  in  taking  away  the  motives  which  arise  from 
freedom  it  makes  him  a  mère  animal  being;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Reason  releasing  from  the  moral  law, 
a  malignant  reason  as  it  were  (a  simply  bad  Will 
[*Wille*])  involves  too  much,  for  by  this,  antagonism 
to  the  law  would  itself  be  made  a  spring  of  action  (for 
the  will  cannot  be  determined  without  some  spring), 
so  that  the  subject  would  be  made  a  devilish  being. 
Neither  of  thèse  views„  however,  is  applicable  to  man. 

Now  although  the  existence  of  this  propensity  to 
evil  in  human  nature  can  be  shown  by  expérience, 
from  the  actual  antagonism  in  time  between  human 
will  and  the  law,  yet  this  proof  does  not  teach  us 
its  proper  nature  and  the  source  of  this  antagonism. 
This  propensity  concerns  a  relation  of  free  will  (a  will, 
therefore,  the  conception  of  which  is  not  empirica,!) 
to  the  moral  law  as  a  spring  (the  conception  of  which 
îs  likewise  purely  întellectual)  ;  its  nature  then  must 
be  cognised  à  priori  from  the  concept  of  the  Bad,  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  freedom  (obligation  and  account- 
ability)  bear  upon  it.  The  following  is  the  dçvelop- 
ment  of  the  concept  : 

Man  (even  the  worst)  does  not  in  any  maxîm,  as 
it  were,   rebelliously  abandon  the  moral  law   (and 
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renounce  obédience  to  it).  On  the  contrary,  this 
forces  itself  upon  him  irresistibly  by  virtue  of  his 
moral  nature,  and  if  no  other  sprîng  opposed  it  he 
would  also  adopt  it  into  his  ultimate  maxim  as  the 
adéquate  determining  principle  of  his  will,  that  is,  he 
would  be  morally  good.  But  by  reason  of  his  physical 
nature  which  is  likewise  blameless,  he  also,  dépends 
on  sensible  springs  of  action,  and  adopts  them  also 
into  his  maxim  (by  the  subjective  principle  of  self- 
love).  If,  however,  he  adopted  them  into  his  maxim 
as  adéquate  of  themselves  alone  to  détermine  his  will 
without  regarding  the  moral  law  (which  he  has  within), 
then  he  would  be  morally  bad.  Now  as  he  naturally 
adopts  both  into  his  maxim,  and  as  he  would  find 
each,  if  it  were  alone,  sufficient  to  détermine  his  will,  it 
foUows  that  if  the  distinction  of  the  maxims  depended 
merely  on  the  distinction  of  the  springs  (the  matter  of 
the  maxims),  namely,  according  as  they  were  fur- 
nished  by  the  law  or  by  an  impulse  of  sensé,  he  would 
be  morally  good  and  bad  at  once,  which  (as  we  saw 
in  the  Introduction)  is  a  contradiction.  Hence  the 
distinction  whether  the  man  is  good  or  bad  must  lie, 
not  in  the  distinction  of  the  springs  that  he  adopts 
into  his  maxim,  but  in  the  subordination  :  i.e,y  which 
of  the  two  he  makes  the  condition  of  the  other  (that  is, 
not  in  the  matter  of  the  maxim  but  in  its  form). 
Consequently  a  man  (even  the  best)  is  bad  only  by 
this,  that  he  reverses  the  moral  order  of  the  springs 
in  adopting  them  into  his  maxims  ;  he  adopts  indeed 
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the  moral  law  along  with  that  of  self-love,  but  per- 
ceiving  that  they  cannot  subsist  together  on  equal 
terms,  but  that  one  must  be  subordinate  to  the  other 
as  its  suprême  condition,  he  makes  the  spring  of  self- 
love  and  its  inclinations  the  condition  of  obédience  to 
the  moral  law;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  latter 
ought  to  be  adopted  into  the  gênerai  maxims  of  the 
will  as  the  sole  spring,  being  the  suprême  condition 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  former. 

The  springs  being  thus  reversed  by  his  maxim, 
contrary  to  the  moral  order,  his  actions  may,  never- 
theless,  conform  to  the  law  just  as  though  they  had 
sprung  from  genuine  principles  :  provided  reason  em- 
ploys  the  unity  of  maxims  in  gênerai,  which  is  proper 
to  the  moral  law,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing  into  the  springs  of  inclination  a  unity  that 
does  not  belong  to  them,  under  the  name  of  happiness 
(ex,  gr.y  that  truthfulness,  if  adopted  as  a  principle, 
relieves  us  of  the  anxiety  to  maintain  consistency  in 
our  lies  and  to  escape  being  entangled  in  their  serpent 
coils).  In  which  case  the  empirical  character  is  good, 
but  the  intelligible  character  bad. 

Now  if  there  is  in  human  nature  a  propensity  to 
this,  then  there  is  in  man  a  natural  propensity  to 
evil,  and  since  this  propensity  itself  must  ultimately 
be  sought  in  a  free  will  and  therefore  can  be  imputed, 
it  is  morally  bad.  This  badness  is  radical^  because  it 
cdrrupts  the  source  of  ail  maxims  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  being  a  natural  propensity,  it  cannot  be  destroyed 
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by  human  powers,  sînce  thîs  could  only  be  done  by  good 
maxîms,  and  when  by  hypothesis  the  ultimate  sub- 
jective source  of  ail  maxims  is  corrupt,  thèse  cannot 
exîst;  nevertheless,  it  must  be  possible  to  overcome  it, 
sînce  it  is  found  in  man  as  a  freely  acting  being. 

The  depravity  of  human  nature,  then,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  called  badness,  if  this  word  is  taken  in  its  strict 
sensé,  namely,  as  a  disposition  (subjective  principle  of 
maxims)  to  adopt  the  bad,  as  bad,  into  one's  maxims 
as  a  spring  (for  that  is  devilish)  ;  but  rather  perversity 
of  heart,  which,  on  account  of  the  resuit,  is  also  called 
a  bad  heart     This  may  coexist  with  a  Will  ['Wille'] 
good  in  gênerai,  and  arises  from  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  follow  its  adopted 
principles,  combined  with  its  împurity  in  not  distin- 
guishing  the  springs  (even  of  well-intentioned  actions) 
from  one  another  by  a  moral  rule.     So  that  ultimately 
,  it  looks  at  best  only  to  the  conformity  of  its  actions 
with  the  law,  not  to  their  dérivation  from  it,  that  is,  to 
the  law  itself  as  the  only  spring.     Now  although  this 
does  not  always  give  rise  to  wrong  actions  and  a  pro- 
pensity  thereto,  that  is,  to  vice,  yet  the  habit  of  regard- 
ing  the  absence  of  vice  as  a  conformity  of  the  mmd  to 
the  law  of  duty  (as  virticè)  must  itself  be  designated  a 
radical  perversity  of  the  human  heart  (since  in  this 
case  the  spring  in  the  maxims  is  not  regarded  at  ail, 
but  only  the  obédience  to  the  letter  of  the  law). 

This  is  called  innate  guilt  (featus),  because  it  can  be 
perceived  as  soon  as  ever  the  use  of  freedom  manifests 
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itself  in  man,  and  nevertheless  must  hâve  arîsen  from 
freedom,  and  therefore  may  be  imputed.  It  may  in 
its  two  first  degrees  (of  frailty  and  impurity)  be  viewed 
as  unintentional  guilt  (culpd)^  but  in  the  third  as  in- 
tentional  {dolîis)^  and  it  is  characterised  by  a  certain 
malignancy  of  the  human  heart  (dolus  malus)  y  deceiving 
itself  as  to  its  own  good  or  bad  dispositions,  and  pro- 
vided  only  its  actions  hâve  not  the  bad  resuit  which 
by  their  maxims  they  might  well  hâve,  then  not  dis- 
quieting  itself  about  its  disposition,  but  on  the  contrary 
holding  itself  to  be  justified  before  the  law.  Hence 
cornes  the  peacç.  of  conscience  of  so  many  (in  their 
own  opinion  conscientîous)  men,  when  amidst  actions 
in  which  the  law  was  not  taken  into  counsel,  or  at  least 
was  not  the  most  important  considération,  they  hâve 
merely  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  bad  consé- 
quences. Perhaps  they  even  imagine  they  hâve  merit, 
not  feeling  themselves  guilty  of  any  of  the  trans- 
gressions in  which  they  see  others  involved;  without 
inquiring  whether  fortune  is  not  to  thank  for  this,  and 
whether  the  disposition  which,  if  they  would,  they 
could  discover  within,  would  not  hâve  led  them  to  the 
practice  of  the  like  vices,  had  they  not  been  kept  away 
from  them  by  want  of  power,  by  tempérament,  éduca- 
tion, circumstances  of  time  and  place  which  lead  into 
temptatîon  (ail,  things  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  us). 
This  dishonesty  in  imposing  on  ourselves  which  hînders 
the  establishment  of  genuine  moral  principle  în  us, 
extends  itself  then  outwardly  also  to  falsehood  and 
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déception  of  others  which,  if  it  is  not  to  be  called  bad- 
ness,  at  least  deserves  to  be  called  worthlessness,  and 
has  its  root  in  the  radical  badness  of  human  nature, 
which  (inasmuch  as  it  perverts  the  moral  judgment  in 
respect  of  the  estimation  to  be  formed  of  a  man,  and 
renders  imputation  quite  uncertain  both  internally 
and  externally)  constitutes  the  corrupt  spot  in  our 
nature,  which,  as  long  as  we  do  not  extirpate  it,  hinders 
the  source  of  good  from  developing  itself  as  it  other- 
wise  would. 

A  mcmber  of  the  English  Parliament  uttered  in 
the  hcat  of  debate  the  déclaration  *  Every  man  has  his 
price.*  If  this  is  true  (which  every  one  may  décide 
for  himself  ),  if  there  is  no  virtue  for  which  a  degree 
of  tcmptation  cannot  be  found  which  is  capable  of 
overthrowing  it,  if  the  question  whether  the  good  or 
the  bad  spirit  shall  gain  us  to  its  side  only  dépends 
on  which  bids  highest  and  offers  most  prompt 
paymcnt,  thon  what  the  Apostle  says  mîght  well 
be  truc.of  mon  universally:  'There  is  no  différence, 
thcy  are  altogethcr  sinners.;  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good  (according  to  the  spirit  of  the  law),  no  not  one/' 

ï  The  proper  proof  of  this  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  morally 
jiulging  reason  is  not  contained  in  this  section,  but  in  the  preceding; 
tliis  contains  only  the  confirmation  of  it  by  expérience,  which  however 
could  ne  ver  discover  the  root  of  the  evil,  in  the  suprême  maxim  of  free 
will  in  relation  to  the  law,  this  being  an  intelligible  acty  which  is  anté- 
cédent to  ail  expérience.  From  this,  that  is,  from  the  unity  of  the 
suprême  maxim,  the  law  to  which  it  refers  being  one,  it  may  also  be 
aeen  why,  in  forming  a  purely  intellectual  judgment  of  men,  the  prin- 
ciplc  of  exclusion  of  a  mean  between  good  and  bad  must  be  assumed  ; 
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IV. 

On  the  Origin  of  the  Evil  in  Human  Nature, 

Origin  (primary),  is  the  dérivation  of  an  effect  from 
its  primary  cause,  that  is,  one  which  is  not  in  its  turn 
an  effect  of  another  cause  of  the  same  kind.  It  may 
be  considered  either  as  a  rational  or  a  temporal  origin. 
In  the  former  signification,  it  is  only  the  existence  of  the 
effect  that  is  considered  ;  in  the  latter,  its  occurrence, 
so  that  it  is  referred  as  an  event  to  its  cause  in  tinte, 
When  the  effect  is  referred  to  a  cause  which  is  con- 
nected  with  it  by  laws  of  freedom,  as  is  the  case  with 
moral  evil,  then  the  détermination  of  the  will  to  the 
production  of  it  is  not  regarded  as  connected  with  its 
determining  principle  in  time,  but  merely  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  reason,  and  cannot  be  deduced  as  from 
any  antécédent  state,  which  on  the  other  hand  must  be 
done  when  the  bad  action,  considered  as  an  event  in 
the  world,  is  referred  to  its  physical  cause.  It  is  a 
contradiction  then  to  seek  for  the  time-origin  of  free 
actions  as  such  (as  we  do  with  physical  effects)  ;  or  of 
the  moral  character  of  man  so  far  as  it  is  regarded  as 

whereas  in  fonning  the  empirical  judgment  from  sensible  acts  (actual 
conduct),  the  principle  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  mean  betwecn 
thèse  extrêmes,  on  one  side  a  négative  mean  of  indifférence  previous  to 
ail  cultivation,  and  on  the  other  side  a  positive  mean  of  mixture,  so  as 
to  be  partly  good  and  partly  bad.  But  the  latter  is  only  an  estimation 
of  the  morality  of  man  in  appearance,  and  is  in  the  final  judgment  subjeçt 
to  the  former. 
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contingent,  because  this  îs  the  prîncîple  of  the  use  of 
freedom,  and  this  (as  well  as  the  determinîng  princîple 
of  free  will  generally)  must  be  sought  for  simply  in 
conceptions  of  reason. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  orîgîn  of  the  moral  evil  în 
man,  the  most  unsuitable  of  ail  views  that  can  be  taken 
of  its  spread  and  continuance  through  ail  the  members 
of  our  race  and  în  ail  générations  is,  to  represent  ît  as 
coming  to  us  by  inheritance  from  our  first  parents  ;  for 
we  can  say  of  moral  evil  what  the  poet  says  of  good  : 

.  .  .  Genus  et  proavos,  et  quœ  nonfecimus  ipsiy 
Vix  ea  nostra  puto.  ...  * 

It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  when  we  înquire  înto 
the  origin  of  evil,  we  do  not  at  first  take  into  account 
the  propensity  to  it  (as  pcccatum  in  potentid)^  but  only 

1  The  three  so-called  higher  Faculties  would  explain  this  inheritance 
each  in  its  own  way  ;  namcly,  as  a  hereditary  malady,  or  Jureditary  guilt, 
or  hereditary  sin,  I.  The  médical  faculty  would  regard  hereditary  evil 
as  something  like  the  tapeworm,  respecting  which  some  naturalists  are 
actually  of  opinion  that,  as  it  is  not  found  in  any  dément  outside  us  nor 
(of  the  same  kind)  in  any  other  animal,  it  must  hâve  been  présent  in  our 
first  parents.  2.  The  légal  faculty  would  regard  it  as  the  legitimate 
conséquence  of  entering  on  an  inheritance  left  to  us  by  them,  but  bur- 
dened  with  a  heavy  crime  (for  to  be  bom  is  nothing  else  but  to  obtain 
the  use  of  the  goods  of  earth  so  far  as  they  are  indispensable  to  our  sub- 
sistence).  We  must  therefore  pay  the  debt  (expiate),  and  shall  in  the 
end  be  dispossessed  (by  death).  Right,  legally  !  3.  The  theologiccU 
faculty  would  view  this  evil  as  a  personal  participation  of  our  first 
parents  in  the  revolt  of  a  reprobate  rebel,  either  that  we  (though  now 
unconscious  of  it),  did  then  co-operate  in  it  oui-selves,  or  that  now  being 
bom  under  his  dominion  (as  prince  of  this  world)  we  prefer  its  goods  to 
the  command  of  the  heavenly  Ruler,  and  hâve  not  loyalty  enough  to 
tear  ourselves  from  them,  for  which  we  must  hereafter  share  his  lot 
with  him. 
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consider  the  actual  evil  of  given  actions,  in  its  inner 
possibility,  and  in  what  must  concur  tp  détermine  the 
will  to  the  doing  of  them. 

Every  bad  action,  when  we  inquire  înto  its  rational 
origin,  must  be  viewed  as  if  the  man  had  fallen  into  it 
directly  from  the  state  of  innocence.  For  whatever 
may  hâve  been  his  previous  conduct,  and  of  whatever 
kind  the  natural  causes  influencing  him  may  be, 
whether  moreover  they  are  internai  or  external,  his 
action  is  still  free,  and  not  determined  by  any  causes, 
and  therefore  it  both  can  and  must  be  always  judged 
as  an  original  ^KtvcisQ  of  his  will.  He  ought  to  hâve 
left  it  undone,  in  whatever  circumstances  he  may  hâve 
been  ;  for  by  no  cause  in  the  world  can  he  cease  to  be 
a  freely  acting  being,  It  is  said  indeed,  and  justly, 
that  the  man  is  accountable  for  the  conséquences  of  his 
former  free  but  wrong  actions;  but.  by  this  is  only 
meant,  that  one  need  not  hâve  recourse  to  the  subter- 
fuge of  deciding  whether  the  latter  are  free  or  not, 
because  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  accounta- 
bility  in  the  admittedly  free  action  which  was  their 
cause.  But  if  a  man  had  been  never  so  bad  up  to  the 
very  moment  of  an  impending  free  action  (even  so  that 
custom  had  become  second  nature),  yet  not  only  has 
it  been  his  duty  to  be  better,  but  it  is  now  still  his 
duty  to  improve  himself  ;  he  must  then  be  also  able 
to  do  so,  and  if  he  does  not,  he  is  just  as  accountable 
at  the  moment  of  acting  as  if,  endowed  with  the 
natural  capacity  for  good  (which  is  inséparable  from 
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freedom)  he  had  stepped  into  evil  from  the  state  of  inno- 
cence. We  must  not  inquire  then  what  is  the  origin 
in  time  of  this  act,  but  what  is  its  origin  in  reason,  in 
order  to  define  thereby  the  propensity,  that  is  to  say, 
the  gênerai  subjective  principle  by  which  a  transgres- 
sion is  adopted  into  our  maxim,  if  there  is  such  a 
propensity,  and  if  possible  to  explain  it. 

With  this  agrées  very  well  the  mode  of  représenta- 
tion which  the  Scriptures  employ  in  depicting  the 
origin  of  evil  as  a  beginning  of  it  in  the  human  race, 
inasmuch  as  they  exhibit  it  in  a  history  in  which  that 
which  must  be  conceived  as  first  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing  (without  regard  to  the  condition  of  time) 
appears  as  first  in  time.  According  to  the  Scriptures, 
evil  does  not  begin  from  a  fundamental  propensity  to 
ît, — otherwise  its  beginning  would  not  spring  from 
freedom, — but  from  sin  (by  which  is  understood  the 
transgression  of  the  moral  law  as  a  divine  command)  ; 
while  the  state  of  man  before  ail  propensity  to  evil  is 
called  the  state  of  innocence,  The  moral  law  preceded 
as  2. prohibition^  as  must  be  the  case  with  man  as  a  being 
not  pure  but  tempted  by  inclinations  (Gen..  ii.  i6,  17). 
Instead  now  of  foUowing  this  law  directly  as  an 
adéquate  spring  (one  which  alone  is  unconditionally 
good,  and  in  respect  of  which  no  scruple  can  occur), 
the  man  looked  about  for  other  springs  (iii.  6),  which 
could  only  be  conditionally  good  (namely,  so  far  as 
the  law  is  not  prejudiced  thereby),  and  made  it  his 
maxim, — if  we  conceive   the    action  as  consciously 
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arisîng  from  freedom, — to  obey  the  law  of  duty  not 
from  duty,  but  from  regard  to  other  considérations. 
Hence  he  began  with  questioning  the  strictness  of  the 
law.^  which  excludes  the  influenceof  everyotherspring  ; 
then  he  reasoned  down^  obédience  to  it  to  the  mère 
conditional  conformity  to  means  (subject  to  the  prin- 
ciple  of  self-love),  whence  finally  the  prédominance 
of  sensible  motives  above  the  spring  of  the  law,  was 
adopted  into  the  maxim  of  action,  and  so  sin  was 
committed  (iii.  6).  Mutato  nominey  de  te  fabula  nar- 
ratur,  That  we  ail  do  just  fhe  same,  consequently 
'hâve  ail  sinned  in  Adam,'^  and  still  sin,  is  clear 
from  what  has  preceded;  only  that  in  us  an  innate 
propensity  to  sin  is  presupposed  in  time,  but  in  the 
first  man  on  the  contrary,  innocence,  so  that  in  him 
the  transgression  is  called  a  fall;  whereas  in  us  it 
is  conceived  as  foUowing  from  the  innate  depravity 
of  our  nature.  What  is  meant,  however,  by  this  pro- 
pensity is  no  more  than  this,  that  if  we  wish  to  apply 
ourselves  to  the  explanation  of  evil  as  to  its  beginning 
in  time,  we  must  in  the  case  of  every  intentional 
transgression  pursue  its  causes  in  a  previous  period  of 

^  As  long  as  the  moral  law  is  not  allowed  the  prédominance  in  one's 
maxims  above  ail  other  determining  principles  of  the  will,  as  the  spring 
suffi  cient  of  itself,  ail  profession  of  respect  for  it  is  feigned,  and  the 
propensity  to  this  is  inward  falsehood,  that  is,  a  propensity  to  deceive 
oneself  in  the  préjudice  of  the  moral  law  in  interpreting  it  (iii.  5)  ;  on 
which  account  the  Bible  (Christian  part)  calls  the  author  of  evil 
(residing  in  ourselves)  the  liar  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  characterizes 
man  in  respect  of  what  appears  to  be  the  main  principle  of  evil  in  him. 

^  [Rom.  V.  12  ;  Vulgate.     Luther's  version  is  correct.] 
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our  life,  goîng  backwards  till  we  reach  a  time  when  the 
use  of  reason  was  not  yet  developed  ;  in  other  words, 
we  must  trace  the  source  of  evil  to  a  propensity  towards 
it  (as  a  foundation  in  nature)  which,  on  this  account,  is 
called  innate.  In  the  case  of  the  first  man,  who  is 
represented  as  already  possessing  the  full  power  of 
using  his  reason,  this  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed 
possible  ;  since  otherwise  that  natural  foundation  (the 
evil  propensity)  must  hâve  been  created  in  him; 
therefore  his  sin  is  represented  as  produced  directly 
from  a  state  of  innocence.  But  we  must  not  seek  for 
an  origin  in  time  of  a  moral  character  for  which  we 
are  to  be  accountable;  however  inévitable  this  is 
when  we  try  to  explain  its  contingent  existence;  (hence 
Scripture  may  hâve  so  represented  it  to  us  in  accom- 
modation to  this  our  weakness). 

The  rational  origin,  however,  of  this  perversion  of 
our  will  in  respect  of  the  way  in  which  it  adopts 
subordinate  springs  into  it&  maxims  as  suprême, 
i,e.y  the  origin  of  this  propensity  to  evil,  remains 
inscrutable  to  us  ;  for  it  must  itself  be  imputed  to 
us,  and  consequently  that  ultimate  ground  of  ail 
maxims  would  again  require  the  assumption  of  a 
bad  maxim.^     What  is  bad  could  only  hâve  sprung 

^  ['  It  is  a  very  common  supposition  of  moral  philosophy  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  explain  the  existeivce  of  moral  evil  in  man,  namely,  that  it 
arises  from  the  strength  of  the  sensible  springs  of  action  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  feebleness  of  the  rational  spring  (respect  for  the  law)  on 
the  other,  that  is,  from  weakness.  But  in  that  case  it  should  be  still  casier 
to  explain  the  moral  good  in  man  (in  his  moral  capacity).;.  for  one  cannot 
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from  what  îs  morally  bad  {not  the  mère  limîts  of  our 
nature)  ;  and  yet  the  original  constitution  is  adapted 
to  good  (nor  could  it  be  corrupted  by  any  other  than 
man  himself,  if  he  is  to  be  accountable  for  this  cor- 
ruption) ;  there  îs  not  then  any  source  conceivable  to 
us  from  which  moral  evil  could  hâve  first  come  into 
us.  Scripture/  in  its  historical  naiTative,  expresses 
this  inconceivability,  at  the  same  time  that  it  defines 
the  depravity  of  our  race  more  precisely,  by  repre- 
sentîng  evil  as  pre-existing  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  not  however  in  man,  but  in  a  spirit  originally 
destined  for  a  lofty  condition.  The^îrj/  beginning  of 
ail  evil  in  gênerai  is  thus  represented  as  inconceivable 


be  conceived  to  be  compréhensible  without  the  other.  But  the  faculty 
of  reason  to  become  master  over  ail  opposing  springs  of  action  by  the 
mère  idea  of  the  law  is  absolutely  inexplicable  ;  it  is  then  equally  in- 
compréhensible how  the  sensible  springs  can  become  masters  of  a  reason 
which  commande  with  such  authority.  For  if  ail  the  world  acted 
according  to  the  precept  of  the  law,  it  would  be  said  that  everything  was 
going  on  in  the  natural  order,  and  it  would  not  occur  to  any  one  to 
înquire  the  cause.' — Religion,  ô»r.,  pp.  67,  68,  note\, 

^  Thèse  remarks  must  not  be  regarded  as  intended  to  be  an  interpréta- 
tion  of  Scripture,  a  thing  that  lies  outside  the  province  of  mère  reason. 
We  explain  the  manner  in  which  a  moral  use  may  be  made  of  a  historical 
statement  without  deciding  whether  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  writer, 
or  whether  we  only  introduce  it;  provided  only  that  it  is  true  in  itself, 
without  needing  any  historical  proof,  and  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  dérive  something  for  our  own  improvement 
from  a  passage  of  Scripture  which  would  otherwise  be  only  an  unprofit- 
able  addition  to  our  historical  knowledge.  We  must  not  without 
necessîty  contend  about  the  historical  ^uthority  of  a  matter  which, 
whether  it  be  understood  in  this  way  or  in  that,  does  not  help  us  to 
become  better  men,  when  what  does  help  can  and  must  be  known 
without  historical  proof.      Historical  knowledge  which  has  no  such 
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to  US  (for  whence  came  the  evil  in  that  spirit  ?)  and 
man  as  having  fallen  into  evil  only  by  sedtictiony  and 
therefore  as  nat  fundamentally  corrupt  (î>.,  even  in  his 
primaiy  capacity  for  good),  but  as  still  capable  of  an 
improvement  ;  in  contrast  to  a  seducing  spirit,  that  is,  a 
being  in  whom  the  temptation  of  the  flesh  cannot  be 
reckoned  as  alleviating  his  guilt  ;  so  that  the  former 
who,  notwithstanding  his  corrupt  heart,  continues  to 
hâve  a  good  Will  [*  Wille  '],  has  still  left  the  hope  of  a 
the  good  from  which  he  has  gone  astray. 


GENERAL  REMARK.i 

On  the  Restoration  of  tke  Original  Capacity  for  Good 

to  its  fuUpower. 

What  man  is  or  ought  to  be  in  a  moral  sensé,  he 
must  make  or  must  hâve  made  hi7nself.  Both  must 
be  the  effect  of  his  free  will,  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
imputed  to  him,  and,  consequently,  he  would  be 
morally  neither  good  nor  bad.  When  it  is  said  he  is 
created  good,  that  can  only  mean  that  he  is  created 
for  goody  and  the  original  constitution  in  man  is  good  ; 
but  this  does  not  yet  make  the  man  himself  good, 
but  according  as  he  does  or  does  not  adopt  into  his 


inner  référence,  that  can  hold  good  for  every  man,  belongs  to  the  adia- 
phora,  with  respect  to  which  every  one  may  judge  as  he  fînds  most 
edifying  for  himself. 

^  [In  the  first  édition  this  appears  simply  as  No.  V."] 
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maxim  the  springs  which  this  constitution  contains 
(which  must  be  left  altogether  to  his  own  free  choice), 
he  makes  himself  become  good  or  bad.  Supposing 
that  a  supernatural  co-operation  is  also  necessary  to 
make  a  man  good  or  better,  whether  this  consists 
only  in  the  diminution  of  the  obstacles  or  in  a  positive 
assistance,  the  man  must  previously  make  himself 
worthy  to  receive  it  and  to  accept  this  aid,  (which  is 
no  small  thing),  that  is,  to  adopt  into  his  maxim  the 
positive  increase  of  power,  in  which  way  alone  it  is 
possible  that  the  good  should  be  imputed  to  him,  and 
that  he  should  be  recognised  as  a  good  man. 

Now  how  it  is  possible  that  a  man  naturally  bad 
should  make  himself  a  good  man,  transcends  ail  our 
conceptions;  for  how  can  a  bad  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit  .^  But  since  it  is  already  admitted  that  a  tree 
originally  good  (as  to  its  capacitîes)  has  brought  forth 
bad  fruit,  ^  and  the  fall  from  good  to  bad  (when  it  is 
considered  that  it  arises  from  freedom)  is  not  more 
conceivable  than  a  rising  again  from  bad  to  good, 
the  possibility  of  the  latter  cannot  be  disputed.  For 
notwithstanding  that  fall,  the  command  '  we  ought  to 
become  better  men,*  resounds  with  undiminished  force 
in  our  soûl  ;  consequently  we  must  be  able  to  do  so, 
even   though  what  we  ourselves  can  do  should  be 

^  The  tree  that  is  good  as  to  its  capacities  is  not  jet  so  in  fact  ;  for  if 
it  were  so  it  certainly  could  not  bring  forth  bad  fruit  ;  it  is  only  when 
the  man  has  adopted  into  his  maxim  the  spring  which  is  placed  in  him 
for  the  moral  law,  that  he  is  called  a  good  man  (the  tree  is  then  abso- 
lutely  a  good  tree). 
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insufficient  of  itself,  and  though  we  should  thereby 
only  make  ourselves  susceptible  of  an  inscrutable 
hîgher  assistance.  It  must  however  be  presupposed 
that  a  germ  of  good  bas  remained  in  its  complète 
purity,  which  could  not  be  destroyed  or  comipted,  a 
germ  that  certainly  cannot  be  self-love,^  which,  when 
taken  as  the  principle  of  ail  our  maxims,  is  in  fact  the 
source  of  ail  evil. 

*  Words  that  admit  of  two  totally  différent  sensés  often  retard  con- 
viction for  a  long  time  when  the  principles  are  perfectly  clear.  Lave  m 
gênerai  and  sdf-l(yve  in  particular  may  be  divided  into  that  of  good  tvUI 
and  that  of  complacency  {Jbenevolentiœ  et  complacèntiœ\  and  both  (as  is 
évident)  must  be  rational.  It  is  natural  to  adopt  the  former  into  one's 
maxim  (for  who  would  not  wish  that  it  should  always  fare  well  with 
himself  ?).  It  is  rational  inasmuch  as  in  the  first  place»  in  respect  of  the 
end,  only  that  is  chosen  which  is  consistent  with  the  greatest  and  most 
lasting  welfare,  and  in  the  next  as  the  most  fitting  means  are  chosen  for 
each  of  thèse  éléments  of  happmess.  Reason  hère  occupies  the  place 
of  a  minister  to  natural  inclination,  and  the  maxim  which  is  assumed  on 
that  account  has  no  référence  whatever  to  moralityl  If,  however,  it  is 
made  the  unconditional  principle  of  choice,  then  it  is  the  source  of  an 
immeasurably  great  conflict  with  morality.  Now  a  rational  love  of 
complacency  in  oneself  may  either  be  understood  thus,  that  we  hâve 
complacency  in  the  above  mentioned  maxims  directed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  natural  inclinations  (so  far  as  that  end  is  attained  by  following 
them)  ;  and  then  it  is  the  same  thing  as  complacency  towards  oneself; 
oneis  pleased  with  oneself,  as  a  merchant  whose  trading  spéculations 
succeed,  and  who  congratulâtes  himself  on  his  insight  in  respect  of 
the, maxims  he  has  adopted.  But  the  maxim  of  self-love,  of  uncon- 
ditional complacency  in  oneself  (not  depending  on  gain  or  loss  as  the 
results  of  the  action)  would  be  the  inward  principle  of  a  satisfaction 
which  is  only  possible  to  us  on  condition  of  the  subordination  of  our 
maxims  to  the  moral  law.  No  man  to  whom  morality  is  not  indiffèrent 
can  hâve  complacency  in  himself,  or  indeed  can  be  free  from  a  bitter 
dissatisfaction  with  himself,  who  is  conscious  of  maxims  that  do  not 
agrée  with  the  moral  law  within.  We  might  call  this,  rational  self-love^ 
which  prevents  him  from  mixing  with  the  springs  of  his  wiU  any  otber 
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The  restoration  of  the  original  capacity  for  good 
in  us  is  then  not  the  acquisition  of  a  last  spring 
towards  good  ;  for  this,  which  consists  in  respect  for 
the  moral  law,  we  could  never  lose,  and,  were  it 
possible  to  do  so,  we  could  never  recover  it.  It  is 
then  only  the  restoration  of  its  purity,  as  the  suprême 
principle  of  ail  our  maxims,  by  which  it  is  adopted 
into  thèse  not  merely  in  combination  with  other 
springs  or  as  subordinate  to  thèse  (the  inclinations)  as 
conditions,  but  in  its  entire  purity  as  a  spring  sufficient 
of  itself  to  détermine  the  will.  The  original  good  is 
holiness  of  maxims  in  following  one's  duty,  by  which 
the  man  who  adopts  this  purity  into  his  maxims, 
although  he  is  not  himself  as  yet  on  that  account 
holy  (for  there  is  still  a  long  interval  between  maxim 

causes  of  satisfaction  drawn  from  the  conséquences  of  his  actions  (under 
the  name  of  happiness  to  be  procured  thereby).  Now  as  the  Ifttter 
indicates  unconditional  respect  for  the  law,  why  should  a  difficulty  be 
put  in  the  way  of  the  clear  understanding  of  the  principle,  by  using  the 
expression  a  rational  self-lave^  which  is  moral  only  on  the  condition  just 
mentioned,  whereby  we  are  involved  in  a  circle  (for  a  man  can  love 
himself  in  a  moral  way  only  so  far  as  he  is  conscious  that  his  maxim  is 
to  make  respect  for  the  law  the  suprême  spring  of  his  will)  ?  For  us,  as 
beings  dépendent  on  objects  of  the  sensibility,  happiness  is  by  our 
[physical]  nature  the  first  and  unconditional  object  of  our  désire.  But  (if 
we  give  the  name  of  nature  in  gênerai  to  ail  that  is  innate  in  us,  then) 
as  beings  endowed  with  reason  and  freedom,  happiness  is  by  our  nature 
far  from  being  the  first  or  unconditional  object  of  our  maxims  ;  this 
character  belongs  to  worthiness  of  happiness^  that  is,  the  coïncidence  of 
ail  our  maxims  with  the  moral  law.  Herein  consists  the  whole  precept 
of  morality,  that  this  is  the  objective  condition  under  which  alone  the 
wish  for  the  fohner  can  coïncide  with  the  législation  of  reason,  and  the 
moral  character  consists  in  the  state  of  mind  which  admits  only  such  a 
conditional  wish. 
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and  act),  nevertheless  îs  on  the  way  to  approximate  to 
holiness  by  an  endless  progress.  Firmness  of  purpose 
in  foUowing  duty,  when  it  has  become  a  habit,  is 
called  also  virtue,  as  far  as  legality  is  concerned, 
which  is  its  empirical  character  \virtus  pkanomenon). 
It  has  then  the  steady  maxim  of  conformity  of  actions 
to  the  law,  whatever  may  be  the  source  of  the  spring 
required  for  this.  Hence  vîrtue  in  this  sensé  is 
gradually  acquired,  and  is  described  by  some  as  a 
long  practice  (in  observing  the  law)  by  which  a  man 
has  passed  from  the  propensity  to  vice,  by  graduai 
reform  of  his  conduct  and  strengthening  of  his 
maxims,  into  an  opposite  propensity.  This  does  not 
require  any  change  af  heart,  but  only  a  change  of 
morals,  A  man  regards  himself  as  virtuous  when  he 
feels  himself  confirmed  in  the  maxims  of  observance 
of  duty,  although  this  be  not  from  the  suprême  prin- 
ciple  of  ail  maxims;  but  the  intemperate  man,  for 
instance,  returns  to  tempérance  for  the  sake  of  health  ; 
the  liar  to  truth  for  the  sàke  of  réputation;  the  unjust 
man  to  common  fairness  for  the  sake  of  peace  or 
of  gain,  &c.,  ail  on  the  much  lauded  principle  of 
happiness.  But  that  a  man  should  become  not 
merely  a  legally  but  a  morally  good  (God-pleasing) 
man,  that  is,  virtuous  in  his  intelligible  character  {virtus 
noumenon),  a  man  who,  when  he  recognises  a  thing  as 
his  duty,  needs  no  other  spring  than  this  conception 
of  duty  itself;  this  is  not  to  be  effected  by  graduai 
refornty  as  long  as  the  principle  of  his  maxims  remains 
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-impure,  but  ^requires  a  révolution  in  the  mind  (a 
transition  to  the  maxim  of  holiness  of  mind),  and  he 
can  only  become  a  new  man  by  a  kind  of  new  birth, 
as  it  were  by  a  new  création  (Gospel  of  John  iii.  5, 
compared  with  Gen.  i.  2)  and  a  change  of  heart. 

But  if  a  man  is  corrupt  in  the  very  foundation  of 
his  maxims,  how  is  it  possible  that  he  should  effect 
this  révolution  by  his  own  power  and  become  a  good 
man  of  himself  ?  And  yet  duty  commands  it,  and 
duty  commands  nothing  that  is  not  practicable  for  us. 
The  only  way  this  difficulty  can  be  got  over  is,  that  a 
révolution  is  necessary  for  the  mental  disposition  but 
a  graduai  reform  for  the  sensible  tempérament,  which 
opposes  obstacles  to  the  former  ;  and  being  necessary 
must  therefore  be  possible;  that  is,  when  a  man 
reverses  the  ultimate  principle  of  his  maxims  by 
which  he  is  a  bad  man  by  a  single  immutable  re- 
solution (and  in  so  doing  puts  on  a  new  man)  ;  then 
so  far  he  is  in  principle  and  disposition  a  subject 
susceptible  of  good  ;  but  it  is  only  in  continued  effort 
and  growth  that  he  is  a  good  man,  that  is,  he  may  hope 
with  such  purity  of  the  principle  that  he  has  taken  as 
the  suprême  maxim  of  his  will,  and  by  its  stability,that 
he  is  on  the  good  (though  narrow)  road  of  a  constant 
progress  from  bad  to  better.  In  the  eyes  of  one  who 
pénétrâtes  the  intelligible  principle  of  the  heart  (of 
ail  maxims  of  will)  and  to  whom  therefore  this  end- 
less  progress  is  a  unity,  that  is,  in  the  çy^s  of  God, 
this  comes  to  the  same  as  being  actually  a  good  man 
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(pleasing  to  Hîm),  and  in  so  far  thîs  change  may  be 
considered  as  a  révolution  ;  but  in  the  judgment  of 
men,  who  can  estimate  themselves  and  the  strength  of 
theîr  maxims  only  by  the  superiority  which  they  gain 
over  sensibility  in  time,  it  is  only  to  be  viewed  as  an 
ever  continuing  struggle  for  improvement,  in  other 
words,  as  a  graduai  reform  of  the  perverse  disposition, 
the  propensity  to  evil. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  moral  culture  of  man 
must  begin,  not  with  improvement  in  morals,  but  with 
a  transformation  of  the  mind  and  the  foundation  of  a 
character;  although  men  usually  proceed  otherwise, 
and  contend  against  vices  singly,  leaving  the  gênerai 
root  of  them  untouched.  Now  even  a  man  of  the 
most  limited  intellect  is  capable  of  the  impression  of 
an  increased  respect  for  an  action  conformable  to 
duty,  in  proportion  as  he  withdraws  from  it  in  thought 
ail  other  springs  which  could  hâve  influenced  the 
maxim  of  the  action  by  means  of  self-love  ;  and  even 
children  are  capable  of  finding  out  even  the  least 
trace  of  a  mixture  of  spurious  springs  of  action,  in 
which  case  the  action  instantly  loses  ail  moral  worth 
in  their  eyes.  This  capacity  for  good  is  admirably 
cultivated  by  adducing  the  example  of  even  good  men 
(good  as  regards  their  conformity  to  law)  and  allowing 
one's  moral  pupils  to  estimate  the  impurity  of  many 
maxims  from  the  actual  springs  of  their  actions  ; 
and  it  gradually  passes  over  into  the  character,  so 
that  duty  simply  of  itself  commences  to  acquire  a 
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considérable  weight  in  theîr  hearts.  But  to  teach 
them  to  admire  virtuous  actions,  however  great  the 
sacrifice  they  may  hâve  cost,  îs  npt  the  right  way 
to  maintain  the  feeling  of  the  pupil  for  moral  good. 
For  however  virtuous  any  one  may  be,  ail  the  good 
he  can  ever  do  is  only  duty  ;  and  to  do  his  duty  is  no 
more  than  to  do  what  is  in  the  common  moral  order, 
and  therefore  does  not  deserve  to  be  admired.  On  the 
contrary,  this  admiration  is  a  lowering  of  our  feeling 
for  duty,  aâ  if  obédience  to  it  were  something  extra- 
ordinary  and  meritorious. 

There  is  however  one  thing  in  our  soûl  which, 
when  we  take  a  right  view  of  it,  we  cannot  cease  to 
regard  with  the  highest  astonishment,  and  in  regard 
to  which  admiration  is  right  or  even  elevating,  and 
that  is  the  original  moral  capacity  in  us  generally. 
What  is  that  in  us  (we  may  ask  ourselves)  by  which 
we,  who  are  constantly  dépendent  on  nature  by  so 
many  wants,  are  yet  raised  so  far  above  it  in  th(2  idea 
of  an  original  capacity  (in  us),  that  we  regard  them  ail 
as  nothing,  and  ourselves  as  unworthy  of  existence,  if 
we  were  to  indulge  in  their  satisfaction  in  opposition 
to  a  law  which  our  reason  çiuthoritatively  prescribes  ; 
although  it  îs  this  enjoyment  alone  that  can  make 
life  désirable,  while  reason  neither  promises  anything 
nor  threatens.  The  importance  of  this  question  must 
be  deeply  felt  by  every  man  of  the  most  ordinary 
ability,  who  has  been  previously  instructed  as  to  the 
holiness  that  lies  in  the  idea  of  duty,  but  who  has  not 
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yet  ascended  to  the  investigation  of  the  notion  of 
freedom,  which  first  arises  from  this  law;^  arid  even 
the  incomprehensibility  of  this  capacity,  a  capacity 
which  proclaims  a*  Divine  origin,  must  rouse  his  spirit 
to  enthusiasm,  and  strengthen  it  for  any  sacrifices 
which  respect  for  this  duty  may  impose  on  him. 
The  fréquent  excitement  of  this  feeling  of  the  sublimity 

1  That  the  conception  of  freedom  of  will  does  not  précède  the  con- . 
sciousness  of  the  moral  law  in  us,  but  is  only  inferred  firom  the  deter- 
minability  of  our  will  by  this  law  as  an  unconditional  çommand,  any 
one  may  readily  be  convinced  by  asking  himself  whether  he  is  imme- 
diately  certain  of  a  faculty  enabling  him  by  fùrmness  of  purpose  to  over- 
come  every  motive  to  transgression  however  powerful  {Fhalaris  licet 
imperet  ut  sis  Falsusy  et  admoto  dictet  perjuria  tauro).  Every  one  must 
confess  that  he  does  not  know  whether  in  such  a  case  he  wou]d  not  be 
shaken  in  his  purpose.  Nevertheless,  duty  commands  him  uncondi- 
tionally;  thou  shcUt  remain  true  to  it;  and  hence  he  justly  concludes 
that  he  must  also  be  able,  and  that  accordingly  his  will  is  free.  Those 
who  fallaciously  represent  this  inscrutable  property  as  quite  compréhen- 
sible create  an  illusion  by  the  word  determinism  (the  thesis  that  the  will 
is  determined  by  internai  sufficient  reasons)  as  if  the  difficulty  consisted 
in  reconciling  this  with  freedom,  which  no  one  supposes  ;  the  difficulty 
is,  \iQrN  predcterminism^  by  which  voluntary  actions  as  events  hâve  their 
determining  causes  in  preceding  tinte  (which  with  what  it  contains  is  no 
longer  in  our  power),  can  be  consistent  with  freedom,  by  which  both  the 
action  itself  and  its  opposite  must  be  in  the  powCr  of  the  subject  at  the 
moment  of  its  taking  place  ;  this  is  what  men  Want  to  discem  and 
never  will  be  able  to  discem. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  conception  oi  freedom  with 
the  idea  of  God  as  a  nêcessary  beiftg  ;  for  freedom  does  not  consist  in 
the  contingency  of  the  action  (that.it  is  not  determined  by  reason  at  ail), 
that  is,  not  in  indeterminism  (that  it  must  be  equally  possible  for  God 
to  do  good  or  evil,  if  his  action  is  to  be  called  free),  but  in  absolute 
spontaneity,  which  alone  is  endangered  by  predeterminism,  which  places 
the  determining  principle  of  the  action  in  preceding  tinte,  so  that  the 
action  is  now  no  longer  in  my  power,  but  in  the  hands  of  nature,  and 
I  am  irresistibly  determined  ;  and  since  succession  in  time  is  not  to  be 
conceived  in  God,  this  difficulty  disappears. 
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of  a  man's  moral  destination  is  especially  to  be 
recommended  as  a  means  of  awaking  moral  senti- 
ments, since  it  opérâtes  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
innate  propensity  to  pervert  the  springs  in  the  maxims 
of  our  will,  and  tends  to  make  unconditional  respect  for 
the  law  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  admission  of  ail 
maxims,  and  so  restores  the  original  moral  subor- 
dination of  the  springs  of  action,  and  the  capacity  for 
good  in  the  human  heart  in  its  primitive  purity. 

But  is  not  this  restoration  by  one's  own  strength 
directly  opposed  to  the  thesis  of  the  innate  cor- 
ruption of  man  for  everything  good  ?  Undoubtedly, 
as  far  as  conceivability  is  concerned,  that  is  to  say,  our 
discernment  of  its  possibility,  just  as  with  everything 
which  has  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  in  time  (change), 
and  as  such  necessarily  determined  by  laws  of  nature, 
whilst  its  opposite  must  yet  be  regarded  as  possible 
by  freedom  in  accordance  with  moral  laws  ;  but 
it  is  not  opposed  to  the  possibility  of  this  restoration 
kself.  For  if  the  moral  law  commands  that  we  shall 
now  be  better  men,  it  follows  inevitably  that  we  also 
can  be  better.  The  thesis  of  innate  evil  has  no  appli- 
cation in  dogmatic  morality;  for  its  precepts  contain 
the  very  same  duties,  and  continue  in  the  same  force, 
whether  there  is  in  us  an  innate  propensity  to  trans- 
gression or  not.  .  In  the  adture  of  morality  this  thesis 
has  more  significance,  but  still  it  means  no  more  than 
this,  that  in  the  moral  cultivation  of  the  moral  capa- 
city for  good  created  in  us,  we  cannot  begin  from  a 
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Raturai  state  of  innocence,  but  must  start  fram  th-e 
supposition  of  a  depravity  of  the  will  in  assuming 
maxims  that  are  contrary  to  the  original  moral 
capacity,  and,  since  the  propensity  thereto  is  ineradî- 
cable,  with  an  unceasing  effort  against  it.  New, 
as  this  only  leads  to  a  progress  in  infinitum  from 
bad  to  better,  it  follows  that  the  transformation 
of  the  disposition  of  a  bad  into  that  of  a  good 
man  is  to  be  placed  in  the  change  of  the  suprême 
inner  principle  of  ail  his  maxims,  in  accordance  with 
the  moral  law,  provided  that  this  new  principle 
(the  new  heart)  be  itsclf  immutable.  A  man  cannot 
however,  naturally  attain  the  conviction  [that  it  îs 
immutablc],  either  by  immédiate  consciousness  or  by 
the  proof  derived  from  the  course  of  life  he  has 
hitherto  pursued,  for  the  bottom  of  his  heart  (the 
subjective  first  principle  of  his  maxims)  is  inscrutable 
to  himself  ;  but  unto  the  path  that  leads  to  it,  and 
which  is  pointed  out  to  him  by  a  fundamentally 
împroved  disposition,  he  must  be  able  to  hope  to. 
arrive  by  his  own  efforts,  since  he  ought  to  becomve  a 
good  man  and  can  only  be  esteemed  morally  good 
by  virtue  of  that  which  can  be  imputed  to  him  as 
donc  by  himself. 

Now  reason,  which  is  naturally  disincliîied  to  moral 
effort,  opposes  to  this  expectation  of  self-improve- 
ment  ail  sorts  of  corrupt  ideas  of  religion,  under  the 
pretext  of  nàtural  impotence  (among  which  is  to  be 
reckoned,  attributing  to  God  himself  the  adoption  of 
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the  prîn<:iple  of  happiness  as  the  suprême  condition  of 
His  commanda).   Now  we  may  divide  ail  religions  into 
two  classes  '.-—favour-seeking  religion  (mère  worship), 
and  moral  religion,  that  is,  the  religion  cfa  good  life. 
By  the  former  a  man  either  flatters  himself  that  God 
can  make  him  eternally  happy  (by  remission  of  his 
demerits),  without  his  having  any  need  to  become  a 
better  man,  or  if  this  does  not  seem  possible  to  him,  that 
God  can  make  him  a  better  man,  wîthout  his  having  to 
do  anything  in  the  matter  himself,  except  to  ask  for  it  ; 
which,  as  before  an  alUseeing  being  asking  is  no  more 
than  wisJnng,  would  in  fact  be  doing  nothing  ;  for  if  the 
mère  wish  were  sufficient,  every  man  would  be  good. 
But  in  the  moral  religion  (and  amongst  ail  the  public 
religions  that  hâve  ever  existed,  the  Qiristian  alone 
is  moral)  it  is  a  fondamental  principle  that  every  one 
must  do  as  much  as  lies  in  his  power  to  become  a 
better  man,  and  that  it  is  only  when  he  has   not 
buried  his  innate  talent  (Luke  xix.  I2-i6),  when  he 
has  used  the   original  capacity  for  good   so   as  to 
become  a  better  man,  that  he  can  hope  that  what  is 
not  in  his  power  will  be  supplied  by  a  higher  co- 
opération.    But   it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
man  should  know  in  what  this  co-opcration  consists  ; 
perhaps  it  is  even  inévitable  that  if  the  way  in  which 
it   happens  had   been   revealed  at   a  certain  time, 
différent  men  at  another  time  should  form  différent 
conceptions   of  it,  and   that  with  ail   honesty.     But 
then  the  principle  holds  good  ;  '  it  is  not  esseatial» 
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and  therefore  not  necessary  for  every  one,  to  know 
what  God  does  or  has  donc  for  his  salvation/  but  it 
is  essential  to  know  what  he  himself  has  ta  do  in  order 
to  be  worthy  of  this  assistance.^ 


^  [There  is  appended  in  the  original  a  long  note  (first  added  in  the 
second  édition),  on  the  relation  between  the  preceding  gênerai  remark 
and  the  corresponding  remarks  appended  to  the  other  three  sections  of 
the  Philosophical  Theory  of  Religion.  As  thèse  sections  are  not  hère 
translated,  the  note  has  been  omitted.  ] 
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I. 

ON    A    SUPPOSED    RIGHT    TO    TELL    LIES    FROM 

BENEVOLENT    MOTIVES. 
[Rosenkranz,  vol.  vii.,  p.  295.] 

[This  Essay  was  published  in  a  Berlin  periodical  in  1797'] 

In  theworkcalledirâ:«r<ffortheyear  1797,  Part  VI.,  No.  i, 
on  Political  Reactions,  by  Benjamin  Constant^  the  foUowing 
passage  occurs,  p.  1 23  : — 

*  The  moral  principle  that  it  is  one's  duty  to  speak  the 
truth,  if  it  were  taken  singly  and  unconditionally,  would 
make  ail  society  impossible.  We  hâve  the  proof  of  this  în 
the  very  direct  conséquences  which  hâve  been  drawn  from 
this  principle  by  a  German  philosopher,  who  goes  so  far 
as  to  affirm  that  to  tell  a  falsehood  to  a  murderer  who 
asked  us  whether  our  friend,  of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit,  had 
not  taken  refuge  in  our  house,  would  be  a  crime.*  ^ 

The  French  philosopher  opposes  this  principle  în  the 
following  manner,  p.  124  : — *  It  is  a  duty  to  tell  the  truth. 
The  notion  of  duty  is  inséparable  from  the  notion  of  right 

^  *  J.  D.  "Michaelis,  in  Gbttingen,  has  propounded  the  satoie  strange 
opinion  even  before  Kant.  That  Kant  is  the  philosopher  hère  referred 
to,  I  hâve  been  informed  by  the  author  of  this  work  himself.* — K.  F. 
Cramer.» 

'  I  hereby  admit  that  I  hâve  really  ssiid  this  in  some  place  which  I  cannot  no# 
recollect.— I.  Kant. 
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A  duty  is  what  in  one  being  corresponds  to  the  right  of 
another.  Where  there  are  no  rights  there  are  no  duties.  To 
tell  the  truth  then  is  a  duty,  but  only  towards  him  who  has 
a  right  to  the  truth.  But  no  man  has  a  right  to  a  truth  that 
injures  others.'  The  irpSyrov  ï/^cMos  hère  lies  in  the  statement 
that  *  To  tell  the  truth  is  a  duty,  but  only  towards  him  who 
has  a  right  to  the  truth^ 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  first,  that  the  expression  *  to  hâve  a 
right  to  the  truth  '  is  unmeaning.  We  should  rather  say,  a 
man  has  a  right  to  his  own  truthfulness  (veracitas),  that  is,  to 
subjective  truth  in  his  own  person.  For  to  hâve  a  right 
objectively  to  truth  would  mean  that,  as  in  meum  and 
tuum  generally,  it  dépends  on  his  will  whether  a  given  state- 
ment shall  be  true  or  false,  which  would  produce  a  singular 
logic. 

Now,  Xh.Q  first  question  is  whether  a  man — ^in  cases  where 
he  cannot  avoid  answering  Yes  or  No — has  the  right  to  be 
untruthful.  The  second q}it%\ioïi  is  whether,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  misdeed  that  threatens  him  or  some  one  else,  he  is  not 
actually  bound  to  be  untruthful  in  a  certain  statement  to 
which  an  unjust  compulsion  forces  him. 

Truth  in  utterances  that  cannot  be  avoided  is  the  formai 
duty  of  a  man  to  every  one,*  however  great  the  disadvan- 
tage  that  may  arise  from  it  to  him  or  any  other  ;  and  although 
by  making  a  false  statement  I  do  no  wrong  to  him  who 
unjustly  compels  me  to  speak,  yet  I  do  wrong  to  men  in 
gênerai  in  the  most  essential  point  of  duty,  so  that  it  may  be 
called  a  lie  (though  not  in  the  jurists'  sensé),  that  is,  so  far 

^  I  do  not  wish  hère  to  press  this  principle  so  far  as  to  say  that 
*falsehood  is  a  violation  of  duty  to  oneself.'  For  this  principle 
belongs  to  Ethics,  and  hère  we  are  speaking  only  of  a  duty  of  justice. 
Èthics  look  in  this  transgression  only  to  the  worthîessnessy  the  reproach 
of  which  the  liar  draws  on  himself. 
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as  ifi  me  lies  I  cause  that  déclarations  in  gênerai  find  no 
crédit,  and  hence  that  ail  rights  founded  on  contract  should 
lose  their  force;  and  this  is  a wrong  which  is  done  to  mankind. 
If  then  we  define  a  lie  merely  as  an  intentionally  false 
déclaration  towards  another  man,  we  need  not  add  that  it 
must  injure  another  ;  as  the  jurists  think  proper  to  put  in 
their  définition  (mendadum  est  falsiloquium  in  prœjudicium 
alterius).  For  it  always  injures  another  ;  if  not  another 
individual,  yet  mankind  generally,  since  it  vitiates  the  source 
of  justice.  This  benevolent  lie  may^  however,  by  accident 
{casus)  become  punishable  even  by  civil  laws  \  and  that 
which  escapes  liability  to  punishment  only  by  accident  may 
be  condemned  as  a  wrong  even  by  extemal  laws.  For 
instance,  if  you  hâve  by  a  lie  hindered  a  man  who  is  even 
now  planning  a  murder,  you  are  legally  responsible  for  ail 
the  conséquences.  But  if  you  hâve  strictly  adhered  to  the 
truth,  public  justice  can  find  no  fault  with  you,  be  the 
unforeseen  conséquence  what  it  may.  It  is  possible  that 
whilst  you  hâve  honestly  answered  Yes  to  the  murderer's 
question,  whether  his  intended  victim  is  in  the  house,  the 
latter  may. hâve  gone  out  unobserved,  and  so  not  hâve 
come  in  the  way  of  the  murderer,  and  the  deed  therefore 
hâve  not  been  done  ;  whereas,  if  you  lied  and  said  he  was 
not  in  the  house,  and  he  had  really  gone  out  (though  un- 
known  to  you)  so  that  the  murderer  met  him  as  he  went, 
and  executed  his  purpose  on  him,  then  you  might  with 
justice  be  accused  as  the  cause  of  his  death.  For,  if  you 
had  spoken  the  truth  as  well  as  you  knew  it,  perhaps  the 
murderer  while  seeking  for  his  enemy  in  the  house  might 
hâve  been  caught  by  neighbours  coming  up  and  the  deed 
been  prevented.  Whoever  then  telîs  a  lie^  however  good 
his  intentions  may  be,  must  answer  for  the  conséquences  of 
it  even  before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  must  pay  the  penalty 
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for  them,  however  unforeseen  they  may  hâve  been  ;  because 
truthfobiess  is  a  duty  that  miist  be  r^arded  as  the  basis  of 
ail  duties  founded  on  contract,  the  laws  of  which  woald 
be  rendered  uncertain  and  useless  if  even  the  least  exc^>- 
tion  to  them  were  admitted. 

To  be  truthftd  (honest)  in  ail  déclarations  is  therefore  a 
sacred  unconditional  command  of  reason  and  not  to  be 
limited  by  any  expedienqr. 

M.  Constant  makes  a  thoughtfùl  and  sound  remark  on 
the  deciying  of  such  strict  principles,  which  it  is  alleged 
lose  themselves  in  impracticable  ideas,  and  are  therefore  to 
be  rejected  (p.  123).  *In  eveiy  case  in  which  a  principle 
proved  to  be  true,  seems  to  be  inapplicable,  it  is  because  we 
do  not  know  the  7niddle  principle  which  contains  the 
médium  of  its  application.'  He  adduces  (p.  121)  the 
doctrine  of  equality  as  the  first  link  forming  the  social 
chain  (p.  121);*  namely,  that  no  man  can  be  bound  by  any 
laws  except  those  to  the  formation  of  which  he  has  con- 
tributed.  In  a  very  contracted  society  this  principle  may 
be  directly  applied  and  become  the  ordinary  rule  without 
requiring  any  middle  principle.  But  in  a  very  numerous 
society  we  must  add  a  new  principle  to  that  which  we  hère 
State.  This  middle  principle  is,  that  the  individuals  may 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  laws  either  in  their  own 
person  or  by  représentatives.  Whoever  would  try  to  apply 
the  first  principle  to  a  numerous  society  without  taking  in 
the  middle  principle  would  infallibly  bring  about  its  destruc- 
tion. But  this  circumstance,  which  would  only  show  the 
ignorance  or  incompétence  of  the  lawgiver,  would  prove 
nothing  against  the  principle  itself.*  He  concludes  (p.  125) 
thus  :  *  A  principle  recognised  as  true  must,  therefore,  never 
be  abandoned,  however  obviously  danger  may  seem  to  be 
involved  in  it.*    [And  yet  the  good  man  himself  abandoned 
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the  unconditional  prînciple  of  veracity  on  account  of  the 
danger  to  society,  because  he  could  not  discover  any  middle 
principle  which  would  serve  to  prevent  this  danger  ;  and, 
in  fact,  no  such  principle  is  to  be  interpolated  hère,] 

Retaining  the  names  of  the  persons  as  they  hâve  been  hère 
brought  forward,  *  the  French  philosopher  '  confounds  the 
action  by  which  one  does  harm  {nocet)  to  another  by  tell- 
îng  the  truth,  the  admission  of  which  he  cannot  avoid,  with 
the  action  by  which  he  does  him  wrong  (Jœdit).  It  was 
merely  an  accident  (casus),  that  the  truth  of  the  statement 
did  harm  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  house  ;  it  was  not  a  free 
decd  (in  the  juridical  sensé).  For  to  admit  his  right  to 
require  another  to  tell  a  lie  for  his  benefit,  would  be  to 
admit  a  claim  opposed  to  ail  law.  Every  man  has  not  only 
a  right,  but  the  strictest  duty  to  truthfulness  in  statements 
which  he  cannot  avoid,  whether  they  do  harm  to  himself  or 
others.  He  himself,  properly  speaking,  does  not  do  harm  to 
him  who  suffers  thereby  ;  but  this  harm  is  caused  by  accident. 
For  the  man  is  not  free  to  choose,  since  (if  he  must  speak  at 
ail)  veracity  is  an  unconditional  duty.  The  'German 
philosopher  '  will  therefore  not  adopt  as  his  principle  the 
proposition  (p.  124)  :  *  It  is  a  duty  to  speak  the  truth,  but 
only  to  him  who  has  a  right  to  the  truth f""  first  on  account 
of  the  obscurity  of  the  expression,  for  truth  is  not  a  pos- 
session, the  right  to  which  can  be  granted  to  one,  and 
rofused  to  another;  and  next  and  chiefly,  because  the 
duty  of  veracity  (of  which  alone  we  are  speaking  hère) 
makes  no  distinction  between  persons  towards  whom  we 
hâve  this  duty,  and  towards  whom  we  may  be  free  from  it  ; 
but  is  an  unconditional  duty  which  holds  in  ail  circumstances. 

Now,  in  order  to  proceed  from  a  metaphysic  of  Right 
(which  abstracts  from  ail  conditions  of  expérience)  to  a 
principle  olpolitics  (which  applies  thèse  notions  to  cases  of 
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expérience),  and  by  means  of  this  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  of  the  latter  in  accordance  with  the  gênerai  principle 
of  right,  the  philosopher  will  enunciate — i.  An  Axiom,  that 
is,  an  apodictically  certain  proposition,  which  foUows  directly 
from  the  définition  of  extemal  right  (hdirmony  oî  Ûit  freedom 
of  each  with  the  freedom  of  ail  by  a  universal  law)  ;  2.  A 
Postulate  of  extemal  public  law  as  the  united  will  of  ail  on 
the  principle  of  equaliiy^  without  which  there  could  not 
exist  the  freedom  of  allj  3.  K  problem;  how  it  is  to  be 
arranged  that  harmony  may  be  maintained  in  a  society, 
however  large,  onprinciples  of  freedom  and  equality(namely, 
by  means  of  a  représentative  System)  ;  and  this  will  then 
become  a  principle  oï  th^  polttical  system^  the  establishment 
and  arrangement  of  which  will  contain  enactments  which, 
drawn  from  practical  knowledge  of  men,  hâve  in  view  only 
the  mechanism  t)f  administration  of  justice,  and  how  this  is 
to  be  suitably  carried  out.  Justice  must  never  be  accom- 
modated  to  the  political  System,  but  always  the  political 
System  to  justice. 

*  A  principle  recognised  as  true  (I  add,  recognised  a  priori^ 
and  therefore  apodictic)  must  never  be  abandoned,  however 
obviously  danger  may  seem  to  be  involved  in  it,'  says  the 
author.  Only  hère  we  must  not  understand  the  danger  of 
doingharm  (accidentally),  but  oidoingwrong;  and  thiswould 
happen  if  the  duty  of  veracity,  which  is  quite  uftconditional, 
and  constitutes  the  suprême  condition  of  justice  in  utteiK 
ances,  were  made  conditional  and  subordinate  to  other 
considérations  ;  and,  although  by  a  certaSn  lie  I  in  fact  do 
no  wrong  to  any  person,  yet  I  infringe  the  principle  at^ 
justice  in  regard  to  ail  indispensably  necessary  statements 
generally  (I  do  wrong  formally,  though  not  materially)  ; 
and  this  is  much  worse  than  to  commit  an  injustice  to  any 
individual,  because  such  a  deed  does  not  présuppose  any 
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principle  leading  to  it  in  the  subject.  The  manwho,  when 
asked  whether  in  the  statement  he  is  about  to  make  he 
intends  to  speak  truth  or  not,  does  not  receive  the 
question  with  indignation  at  the  suspicion  thus  expressed 
towards  him  that  he  might  be  a  liar,  but  who  asks  permis- 
sion first  to  consider  possible  exceptions,  is  already  a  liar 
{in  potentia)y  since  he  shows  that  he  does  not  recognise 
veracity  as  a  duty  in  itself,  but  reserves  exceptions  from  a 
rule  which  in  its  nature  does  not  admit  of  exceptions, 
since  to  do  so  would  be  self-contradictory. 

AU  practical  principles  of  justice  must  contain  strict 
truths,  and  the  principles  hère  called  middle  principles  can 
only  contain  the  doser  définition  of  their  application  to 
actual  cases  (according  to  the  rules  of  politics),  and  never 
exceptions  from  them,  since  exceptions  destroy  the  univer- 
sality,  on  account  of  which  alone  they  beaj:  the  name  of 
principles. 


IL 
ON  THE  SAYING  "NECESSITY  HAS  NO  LAW." 

"SPliERE  is  no  casus  necessitatis  except  in  the  case  where  an 
unconditipnal  duty  conflicts  with  a  duty  which  though  per- 
haps  great  is  yet  conditional  j  ex.  gr.  if  the  question  is  about 
preserving  the  State  from  disaster  by  betraying  a  person-who 
staîhds  towards  another  in  a  relation  such  as,  for  example, 
that  of*  father  and  son.  To  save  the  State  from  harm  is  an 
Ul^conditional  duty,  to  save  an  individual  is  only  a  conditional 
duty,  namely,  provided  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  the  State.  The  information  given  to  the  authorities 
may  be  given  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  it  is  given 
under  pressure  of  necessity,  namely,  moral  necessity.    But 
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if  a  shipwrecked  man  thrusts  another  from  his  plank  in 
order  to  save  his  own  life,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  the  right 
of  necessity  (/.  e,,  physical  necessity)  to  do  so,  this  is  wholly 
false.  For  to  maintain  my  own  life  is  only  a  conditional 
duty  (viz.  if  it  can  be  donc  without  crime),  but  it  is  an 
unconditional  duty  not  to  take  the  life  of  another  who  does 
not  injure  me,  nay,  does  not  even  bring  me  into  péril  of 
losing  it.  However,  the  teachers  of  gênerai  civil  right  pro- 
ceed  quite  consistently  in  admitting  this  right  of  necessity. 
For  the  sovereign  power  could  not  connect  any  punishment 
with  the  prohibition  ;  for  this  punishment  would  necessarily 
be  death,  but  it  would  be  an  absurd  law  which  would 
threaten  death  to  a  man  if  when  in  danger  he  did  not 
voluntarily  submit  to  death. — From  ^^  Dos  Mag  in  der 
Théorie  richtig  seyriy  u,s,wy    {Rosenkr,  yïi.,  p,  211.) 

The  two  cases  hère  considered  were  probably  suggested 
by  Cicero,  who  quotes  them  from  Hecato  a  disciple  of 
Panaetius. — De  Off,  iiL  23. 


BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


SIGHT   AND   TOUCH: 

An  attempt  4o  disprove  the  received  (or  Berkeleian)  Tkeory  of  Vision. 


From  the  SaMrdfj^  Review. 

*  A  most  important  contribution  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  the 
human  mind.  .  .  .  Sight  and  Touch  is  nothing  less  than  an  ex- 
haustive  inquiry  into  the  physiological  and  optical  antécédents  of  visual 
perception.  The  spirit  in  which  the  inquiry  is  conducted  is  (the 
polemic  excepfced)  entirely  philosophical,  A  thorough  master  of  the 
optical  and  mechanical  principles  involved,  Mr.  Abbott  has  added 
diligent  research  into  ail  the  'most  recently  recorded  results,  and  does 
not  allow  a  single  monograph  in  a  German  periodical  to  eso&pe  him.' 

From  the  Lancet. 

*  In  support  of  his  argument,  Mr.  Abbott  makes  use  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  ophthalmic  science,  and  it  is  évident  that,  though  not 
in  the  profesàon,  he  has  studied  profoundly  the  works  of  the  most 
récent  observers  în  this  department,  both  English  and  foreign.  We 
know  nothing  more  intere*ing  than  the  careftil  rcfvision  which  he  has 
made  (in  the  tenth  chapter)  of  the  whole  body  of  évidence  derivable 
from  recorded  cases  of  persons  bom  blind,  and  cured  after  coming  to 
adult  âge — a  revision  which  was  greatly  ceeded,  and  which  appears  to 
tell  strongly  in  favour  of  the  amthor's  views.  .  .  .  It  is  certainly 
of  great  importance  that  it  should  be  carefully  read  by  ail  ;  and  we  can 
fairly  promise  the  student  that  he  will  at  least  find  no  unnecessary 
difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  obscurity  of  style.  The  author's 
language  is  always  clear  and  good.' 

From  a  Review  by  Professor  Ulrici,  Rector  of  the  University  of  Halle, 

in  the  jUitschrift  fiir  Philosophie. 

*The  author  discusses  the  question  with  great  acuteness  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  both  the  psychological  and  the  physiological 
materials  for  its  décision.  He  shows  incontrovertibly  how  superficia^ 
and  untenable  are  the  explanations  given  by  Mill,  Bain,  and  others, 
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both  of  the  fact  that  we  see  sîngly  with  two  ^es,  and  of  the  origin  of 
our  ideas  of  extension. 

'  He  also  mamtains,  justly,  that  the  eye  is  by  its  organization  much 
better  fitted  than  Touch,  or  the  so-called  mûscular  sensé,  to  convey  the 
perceptions  of  figure,  extension,  magnitude,  and  distance  ;  and  he 
proves  this  by  a»  accurate  analysis  of  the  physiological  facts  relating  to 
the  organic  structure  of  the  eye  and  the  functions  of  its  parts,  an 
analysis  evincing  the  mostthorough  knowledge.  .  .  .  Wecanonly 
recommend  his  opponents  to  ponder  carefully  thèse  discussions,  as  well 
as  his  remarks  on  Touch  and  the  Mûscular  Sensé.  .  .  .  The  in- 
quiries  of  the  author  and  their  results  are,  in  my  opinion,  an  important 
contribution  to  the  évidence  of  this  [that  the  perceptions  of  sensé  are 
not  the  products  of  the  oi^ns  of  sensé,  &c.,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
powers  of  something  specifically  distinct  from  the  body],' 

From  a  Notice  By  M.  Giraud-Teulon  in  the  Annales  (T  Oculistique,, 

*  Cet  ouvrage  est,  en  effet,  de  la  première  à  la  dernière  page,  une 
revendication  des  droits  de  l'observation  indépendante  sur  les  entraves 
de  la  méthode  philosophique;  ...  les  questions  traitées  si  élé- 
gamment et  si  judicieusement  par  M.  Abbott  ...  la  lutte  qu'il  a 
victorieusement  soutenue  contre  les  anciennes  théories.' 


Also,  Second  Edition^  Price  is., 

THE    ENGLISH    BIBLE 

And  our  Duty  with  Beg'ard  to  it. 

A  PLEA  FOR  REVISION. 

*  One  of  the  handiest  and  most  sensible  of  books  on  the  subject. 
As  a  plea  for  revisicm,  it  is  very  effective,  and  in  the  best  possible  taste, 
and  as  a  text-book  of  mistranslations  it  is  singularly  suggestive.' — 
Truthseeker, 

*  Now  that  a  revision  is  actually  being  effected,  this  little  bock  will 
be  useful  to  gênerai  readers,  by  enabling  them  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  some  of  the  altérations  which  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  revised 
édition.' — Literary  World, 
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